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FOREWORD 

BY  THE   BOSWELL  OF  THE   CHRONICLE 

GEORGE  GROSSMITH,  if  we  take  him  at  his 
own  modest  valuation  of  himself,  is  merely 
"  the  man  who  plays  the  c  silly  ass '  parts  at 
the  Gaiety  Theatre  "  ;  he  is  the  man  to  whom, 
if  I  mistake  not,  Max  Beerbohm  has  conceded 
his  willingness  to  raise  a  national  monument 
because  he  has  "  raised  banality  to  the  sub- 
lime." Every  Londoner  knows  Grossmith, 
for  is  he  not  London's  official  man-about- 
town  ? 

"  Pleasure  for  pleasure,  we  would  far  rather 
enjoy  Grossmith  than  listen  to  the  usual  actor 
spouting  '  to  be  or  not  to  be  '  in  the  usual 
wearisome  way,"  quoth  The  Times,  not  long 
ago,  in  a  clever  article  which  suddenly  di- 
gressed from  a  stately  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  different  serious  dramatists, 
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6  FOREWORD 

including  Galsworthy,  Barker,  and  Shaw,  to 
an  amusing  dissertation  on  Grossmith 's  stage- 
manner,  his  dancing,  his  songs,  his  love- 
making,  the  cut  and  fit  of  his  clothes,  the 
curve  of  his  immaculate  topper,  and  the  nice 
conduct  of  his  cane.  And  as  playgoers,  how 
many  of  us  have  a  knack  of  digressing  in  the 
same  way  ? 

Professionally,  Grossmith  is  the  lightest, 
the  airiest,  the  most  irresponsible  of  men. 
Occasionally,  off  the  stage  of  course,  he  is 
seen  in  graver  mood.  Still,  gaiety  remains 
his  life  work ;  and  just  as  most  men  reflect 
their  business  in  their  personality,  when  they 
are  away  from  it  in  their  leisure  hours,  so 
Grossmith  in  private  life  is — well,  far  from 
forlorn.  Rarely  is  he  so  grave  that  he  can 
forget  to  be  gay.  But  behind  the  personality 
of  Grossmith  the  jester,  there  is  always  Gros- 
smith the  man — a  shrewd  although  tolerant 
observer,  to  whom  all  the  world's  a  stage, 
the  most  interesting,  in  fact,  of  all  possible 
stages.  He  knows  well  his  London,  while  he 
knows  even  better  his  Paris.  And  he  has  put 
his  knowledge  to  some  account. 
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True,  it  may  be  argued  he  is  as  yet  a  com- 
parative youngster  who  has  only  "  the  lighter 
philosophies  at  his  tongue's  tip."  To  chat 
with  him  for  long  on  friendly  terms,  however, 
is  to  realise  that  he  has  pondered  over  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  the  philosophy  of  many  a  more  staid  and 
elderly  Wiseacre.  .  .  .  Although  he  is  an  Eng- 
lishman, he  has  what  has  been  described  as 
the  happiest  faculty  of  a  Frenchman :  II 
possede  la  vertu  des  vertus  :  La  Vie. 

Having  spent  many  a  diverting  half-hour 
with  Grossmith,  in  the  discussion  of  all  sorts 
of  themes,  I  ventured  to  think  his  random 
reflections  would  make  an  interesting  record. 
I  could  not  persuade  him  to  write  this  little 
book,  but  he  agreed  to  talk  it  instead. 

S.  N. 
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GAIETY  AND 
GEORGE  GROSSMITH 

CHAPTER   I 

THE    ART  OF   SAVOIR-VIVRE 

IT  happens,  one  evening,  at  the  end  of  the 
night's  work  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  that  the 
talk  veers  round  to  that  most  misunderstood 
of  all  the  arts — the  art  of  savoir-vivre. 

"  The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  realise  that 
cut-and-dried  views  on  the  problem  are  a 
mistake/'  says  Grossmith.  "  Immediately 
you  put  them  to  the  test  they  are  liable  to 
be  upset,  if  they  do  not  actually  play  you 
false.  .  .  .  The  people  who  talk  lightly  on 
life  and  how  it  should  be  lived,  are  either 
very  young  or  very  stupid ;  with  most  of 
us  it  is  a  case  of :  '  Two  glasses  of  port,  a 
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roll   in  the   grass,  and   away  goes  mother's 
advice/ 

"Many  of  us  have  a  genius  for  mapping 
out  our  lives,  but  how  few  of  us  can  follow 
the  map  ?  As  soon  as  we  make  a  fair  start 
on  the  road  some  one  or  something  stands  in 
our  way.  The  aggravating  person  or  thing 
which  throws  us  so  completely  out  of  gear  all 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  particular  prank 
fate  has  decided  to  play  on  us.  It  may  be  a 
thirst  for  conviviality,  a  mania  for  religion, 
or,  as  Stevenson  would  have  said,  *  the  sight 
of  a  pretty  face  round  the  corner  '  that  does 
the  damage.  It  may  be,  again,  a  death  in  the 
family,  a  marriage,  or,  if  we  listen  to  the 
plaints  of  our  much-married  friends,  too  many 
births. 

"  Struggle  ?  Why,  of  course,  life  is  a 
struggle.  That  is  what  it  is  meant  for.  If 
we  were  not  all  constantly  struggling  to 
achieve,  the  great  human  comedy  would  not 
be  half  so  diverting ;  it  would  be  what  the 
journalists  call :  '  wholly  lacking  in  dramatic 
interest ' ;  it  would  soon  be  played  out. 

*  Everybody's  struggling  '  in  one  form  or 
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another  .  .  .  .There  are  men  who  are  strug- 
ling  to  make  fortunes,  while  others  are  strug- 
ling  to  spend  them.  There  are  men  who  are 
struggling  to  get  into  society,  while  others 
are  struggling  to  get  out  of  it.  There  are  men 
who  are  struggling  against  falling  in  love  with 
other  men's  wives,  while  others  are  struggling 
to  fall  in  love  with  their  own.  There  are 
men  who  are  struggling  to  earn  their  daily 
bread,  while  others  are  struggling  to  eat  a 
caviare  sandwich. 

"  We  are  all  of  us  struggling  to  attain  some 
object  in  life,  even  if  it  happens  to  be  one  not 
worth  attaining.  .  .  .  Take  the  case  of  the 
luckiest  man  I  know.     An  exceptionally  good- 
looking  fellow,  he  is  married  to  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls  in  London.    He  held  a  com- 
mission in  a   crack  Hussar   regiment,   is  a 
member  of  the  R.Y.S.,  and  has  a  good  deal 
more  money  than  he  can  spend.  .  .  .  Surely, 
you  would  think,  he,  if  any  man,  should  be 
at  peace  with  the  world.     But,  oh  dear,  no  ! 
.  .  .  '  If  it  takes  me  twenty  years  of  my  life 
and  half  my  fortune,  I'll  get  back  on  that 
man/  he  told  me  fiercely,  one  day,  at  the 
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Club,  as  a  mutual  acquaintance  passed  through 
the  lounge.  *  Why,  what  has  he  done  to  you  ? ' 
I  asked.  '  Oh,  I  don't  know/  he  muttered  ; 
'  but  I  don't  think  he  likes  me/  And  so,  you 
might  go  on  indefinitely,  showing  that,  how- 
ever you  may  live  it,  life  on  this  planet  is 
always  a  struggle. 

"  But  what  we  English  are  inclined  to  for- 
get is  that,  although  perpetual  conflict  may 
be  Nature's  law,  it  has  its  compensations. 
To  balance  it,  so  to  speak,  we  have  been  given 
the  faculty  of  enjoyment.  .  .  .  Yet  do  we 
really  know  how  to  enjoy  ourselves  ?  French- 
men say,  most  emphatically  '  No  ' ;  and  they 
are  always  immensely  tickled  when  inspired 
prophets  arise  in  our  midst  with  the  warning 
that  we  are  becoming  a  '  pleasure-ridden ' 
people  and  must  be  made  good  by  Divine 
grace — and  the  additional  aid  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  '  Why,  in  England/  they  say, 
'  you  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  pleasure."  You  set  yourselves  to  play  as 
seriously  as  you  set  to  work.  With  what 
result  ?  If  you  would  see  an  Englishman  at 
his  gloomiest,  watch  him  closely  when  he  is 
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striving  to  be  gay.  Is  there,  I  ask  you,  any 
spectacle  more  unutterably  sad  than  an  Eng- 
lishman at  a  Covent  Garden  ball  ?  He  either 
looks  as  if  he  were  a  chief  mourner,  if  not  the 
actual  tombstone  at  a  funeral,  or  else  he  in- 
dulges in  antics  that  are  only  fit  for  a  bear- 
garden. 

"  And,  sometimes,  when  I  come  across  my 
fellow-countrymen  at  play,  I  must  confess  I 
am  almost  inclined  to  agree.  What  is  an 
Englishman's  chief  idea  of  gaiety  at  a  supper- 
party  ?  Simply  to  throw  bread  about  and 
make  hunting-noises.  And  curiously  enough, 
if  he  happens  to  be  a  man  who  has  rarely  seen, 
much  less  taken  part  in  a  fox-chase,  the  de- 
scription all  the  better  applies. 

"  The  trouble  with  us  English  is  that  we 
are  seldom  thoroughly  happy  unless  our 
amusements  take  a  tangible  shape.  We  must 
have  some  blatantly  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  enjoying  ourselves. 
When  we  are  at  play,  we  must  be  sitting  in 
a  motor-car  or  playing  with  a  ball,  definitely 
doing  something,  in  fact. 

"  We  haven't  learnt  the  art  of  the  flaneur — 
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the  man  who  is  happy  doing  nothing.  We 
don't  understand  that  gaiety  is  an  instinct 
that  springs  from  within  and  need  not  be  a 
question  of  immediate  environment.  To  be 
gay,  it  is  not  strictly  necessary — although, 
if  I  were  a  good  business-man,  I  ought  to 
say,  perhaps,  that  it  is  highly  advisable — to 
go  to  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  If  you  have  the 
true  spirit  of  gaiety  within  you,  it  is 
possible,  even  if  it  is  not  probable,  to  feel 
just  as  gay  elsewhere  and  in  other  cir- 
cumstances— when  you  are  at  the  annual 
entertainment  of  your  children's  school  or 
shopping  with  your  wife,  for  example. 

"  I  firmly  believe  we  fritter  away  as  much 
time  as  the  French  or  any  other  nation.  We 
delight  to  loaf  and  talk  together  almost  as 
much,  but  we  do  it  rather  shamefacedly. 
The  average  Englishman  is  not  so  inhuman 
that  he  will  not  ask  a  friend  to  have  a  drink, 
or  that  he  is  above  attempting  to  build  up  a 
reputation  for  repartee,  as  he  rallies  the  bar- 
maid in  the  process  of  drinking.  But  it  takes 
him  some  little  time  to  warm  to  the  business. 
For  the  first  five  minutes  or  so,  he  looks 
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almost  furtively  round  him — rather  as  if  he 
expected,  suddenly,  to  face  the  accusing  eye 
of  his  grandmother  or  some  other  admonishing 
angel.  .  .  . 

"  Hence,  need  we  wonder  that,  despite  all 
those  sterling  qualities  for  which  the  English 
are  admired,  there  are  times  when  we  seem  to 
the  foreigner  to  be  a  sad-eyed  race  ?  '  The 
glad-eye/  that  now  classic  phrase  in  our  lan- 
guage, is  heard  on  everybody's  lips.  But 
how  about  England's  '  sad-eye  '  ?  Those 
of  us  who  have  the  gift  of  seeing  ourselves  as 
others  see  us  realise  that  the  one  is  quite  as 
marked  a  national  characteristic  as  the  other. 
e  Yet,  in  England,  although  a  stranger  may 
doubt  it,  we  are  just  as  keen  as  the  people  of 
any  other  country  in  our  efforts  to  solve  in 
one  form  or  another  the  problem  of  how  to 
be  happy — how  to  be  happy  though  married, 
how  to  be  happy  though  single,  how  to  be 
happy  though  poor,  or — an  equally  hard  nut 
to  crack — how  to  be  happy  though  rich.  .  .  . 
If,  so  far,  we  have  not  altogether  succeeded, 
it  may  be  because  as  a  nation  we  have  been 
solidly  prosperous  for  so  long  that  too  many 
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of  us  only  know  how  to  be  happy  in  terms 
of  £  s.  d. 

"  The  happiest  people,  all  the  while,  are 
those  who  have  learnt  how  to  lose  money 
cheerfully.  For  true  happiness  has  nothing 
to  do  with  your  balance  at  the  bank.  I  found 
this  out  the  second  time  I  visited  New  York. 
When  I  had  gone  there  before  I  could  only 
afford  to  stay  in  a  modest  boarding-house  ; 
but  every  one  was  so  friendly  and  kind  that  I 
enjoyed  the  experience  immensely.  On  my 
next  visit,  I  was  rather  more  opulent,  so  I 
started  by  putting  up  at  one  of  the  big  sky- 
scraper hotels,  and  there  was  nothing  like  the 
same  feeling  of  intimacy. 

"  There  I  would  sit,  surrounded  by 
Louis  XIV  Street  furniture,  the  temporal 
lord  of  all  I  surveyed,  feeling  a  veritable 
Croesus  in  the  dollar-laden  atmosphere,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  weary,  worn,  and  more  than 
a  trifle  depressed.  ...  In  the  midst  of  this 
lonely  grandeur,  I  must  see  some  one — a  friend 
or  a  doctor.  If  I  touched  a  bell  I  knew  just 
what  would  happen.  Up  would  come  a  bell- 
boy, probably  coloured,  with  ice-water,  ,  ,  . 
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And  the  performance  would  repeat  itself 
nearly  all  day. 

"Had  I  a  want,  I  had  only  to  press  a 
button  and  some  one  would  hurry  to  my 
door  with  all  the  swiftness  of  a  machine 
to  inquire  just  what  it  was  ;  and  while,  I 
admit,  he  was  usually  enough  of  a  human 
being  to  bring  me  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or 
two  the  exact  opposite  of  the  thing  I  re- 
quired, there  still  remained  something  fright- 
fully mechanical  about  the  whole  place.  No 
one  was  interested  in  me.  What  if  I  died  in 
the  night  ?  The  luxuriousness  of  my  sur- 
roundings seemed  a  poor  compensation  for 
the  loneliness  with  which  I  was  seized.  For 
being  out  of  sorts  in  this  way,  I  don't  blame 
the  hotel — I  blame  myself ;  but  I  soon  went 
back  to  the  boarding-house. 

"  Although  I  can't  say  yet  that  I  have  ever 
been  either,  I  believe  a  man  is  quite  as  likely 
to  be  happy  if  he  is  a  pauper  as  if  he  is  a 
Kothschild.  .  .  .  The  main  founder  of  the 
Rothschild  fortunes  was  not  happy.  His  life 
story,  published  some  months  ago,  showed,  on 
the  contrary,  how  miserable  he  was.  Always 
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his  own  personal  interests  had  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  interests  of  his  vast  wealth.  '  I 
have  never  been  able  to  have  what  I  really 
wanted/  he  used  to  say,  '  not  even  the  woman 
I  loved/  But  then,  when  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  was  this  remarkable  ?  Because  who 
does  get  just  what  he  wants  in  life  ?  Every- 
body's heaven  is  different  from  the  heaven  of 
everybody  else. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  once  confessed 
that,  for  her,  Elysium  would  be  life  in  a  cot- 
tage, whereas  to  people  who  actually  live  in 
cottages,  the  more  ample  prospect  of  life  in  a 
castle  comes  rather  nearer  the  mark.  And  it 
may  be  that  life  in  Golders  Green  has  celestial 
possibilities  for  people  who  dwell  in  West 
Ham.  ...  A  season  or  two  ago,  again,  on  my 
going  with  a  Society  woman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance to  see  the  illuminations  at  the  White  City 
Exhibition  and  remarking  to  her  :  '  Isn't  it 
heavenly  ?  '  as  a  somewhat  tired  tribute  to 
Mr.  Imre  Kiralfy's  wonderful  skill,  her  answer 
was  :  '  Oh,  do  you  think  so  ?  For  my  part, 
I  hope  to  find  the  scenic  effects  in  the  hands 
of  Professor  Reinhardt  when  I  go  aloft/  J 
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"  No  one  can  know,"  Grossmith  fully  admits, 
"  whether  he  has  really  found  the  secret  of 
how  to  live  until  he  has  solved  the  difficult 
problem  of  how  to  grow  old. 

"  Naturally  different  people  face  the  bogey 
of  declining  years  in  different  ways.  Rather 
than  surrender,  some  women  resort  to  massage 
and  liquid  paraffin,  while  their  men-folk  are 
not  nearly  so  philosophical,  but  show  the 
white  feather  by  beginning  to  growl.  ...  I 
don't  know  when  grumbling  first  came  into 
vogue — but  as  a  light  form  of  recreation  it  is 
as  popular  with  a  certain  type  of  elderly  man 
to-day  as  it  was  with  elderly  women  in  King 
Alfred's  cake-burning  days. 

"  Never  having  lived  in  them,  I  feel  no  pang 
of  regret  for  '  the  good  old  days/  Even  if 
this  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  why 
not  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  ?  Is  present- 
day  life  harder  to  live  than  it  used  to  be  ? 
To  be  trundled  along  in  a  stage-coach  in  the 
days  before  road-making  was  a  science  doesn't 
strike  me  as  nearly  so  exhilarating  an  experi- 
ence as  to  travel  by  an  express  train,  a  taxi- 
cab,  or  an  aeroplane.  And  to  some  of  us,  the 
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lethargy  of  the  olden  times  might  prove 
rather  more  strenuous  than  the  so-called 
hustle  of  to-day.  '  Do  you  ever  walk  ?  '  I 
heard  one  weary  youth  ask  another  lately,  in 
a  sudden  wild  burst  of  energy.  '  Well,  let's 
walk  to  a  taxi/ 

"  Among  hoary-headed  grumblers,  the  '  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  British  Empire '  is  a 
favourite  topic  of  discussion.  You  have  only 
to  enter  the  smoke-room  of  practically  any 
club  in  London  to  meet  the  genial  pessimist 
who  is  willing  and  ready  to  inform  you,  and 
every  one  else  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the 
country  is  going  headlong  to  the  dogs  in 
much  the  same  airy  style  as  he  will  tell  you 
how  he  is  completely  off  golf,  or  how  he  knows 
a  good  and  certain  cure  for  both  rheumatism 
and  a  cold  in  the  head. 

"  '  Old  England's  death  knell  has  sounded/ 
This  is  the  comforting  message  this  prophetic 
Englishman  has  reserved  exclusively  for  your 
benefit — at  least,  so  you  may  think  until  you 
hear  him  again  delivering  the  same  goods  to 
somebody  else  the  next  afternoon.  'I  ad- 
mit the  old  country  may  last  our  time/  he 
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tells  you  consolingly.  '  It  is  that  poor  little 
chap  Posterity  who  will  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  all  this  present-day  bungling/  So 
he  lets  off  steam.  It  would  be  all  right,  of 
course,  if  he  talked  to  some  pur-pose,  and 
forthwith  set  to  work  to  stamp  out  the 
universal  canker  that  he  sees.  But  no, 
fortified  by  the  fragrant  aroma  of  a  specially 
choice  cigar  which  becomes  even  more  fra- 
grant when  it  is  enjoyed  from  the  refuge  of  a 
more  than  usually  comfortable  arm-chair,  he 
seems  content  to  go  on  fiddling  while  Rome 
burns. 

'  Well,  that  is  how  some  men  look  out  on 
life  as  they  grow  old.  .  .  .  But  we  don't  all 
groan  beneath  the  burden  of  age  in  the  same 
way,  thank  Heaven  !  There  still  remain  men 
and  women  who  have  contrived  to  grow  old 
without  being  bores  ;  and  for  more  delightful 
companionship  than  theirs  no  man  could 
wish.  I  begged  one  charming  white-haired 
old  lady  friend  of  mine  to  let  me  into  her 
secret — to  ^tell  me  how  she  had  been  able  to 
keep  so  young  in  spirit  in  spite  of  the  flight  of 
time. 
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'  To  know  how,  as  the  result  of  the  ex- 
perience which  a  long  life  alone  can  bring,  to 
grow  wiser  without  growing,  at  the  same  time, 
sadder — that,  surely,  is  a  thing  worth  know- 
ing. '  I  think  people  who  would  be  happy 
when  they  are  old  should  cling  to  the  gaiety 
of  their  youth,  while  blending  it  with  the 
philosophy  of  age/  was  this  old  lady's  reply. 
'  You  can't  be  happy  when  you  are  old  unless 
you  are  philosophic.  I  like  to  think  I  am 
like  the  woman  philosopher  who  said  you 
must  not  mind  the  rainy  days.  Sunshine  or 
rain,  I  try  to  feel  cheerful.  Nowadays,  when 
it  rains,  I  say  to  myself :  "  After  all,  what 
does  it  matter  ?  " '  " 


" 


CHAPTER  II 


THE   ARTISTIC  TEMPERAMENT 


NOWADAYS,  the  artistic  label  is  fastened 
indiscriminately  by  irresponsible  hands  on 
every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  of  the  theatrical 
world ;  whereas,  as  Grossmith  says,  on 
another  evening,  "  players  who  are  really  in 
earnest  have  precious  little  time  to  talk  tall 
about  art.  It  seems  to  me  art  is  like 
religion.  The  people  who  know  most  about 
its  inner  mysteries  say  least. 

"  The  tall-talking  actor  or  actress  is,  notori- 
ously, he  or  she  who  has  not  arrived,  and 
probably  never  will.  When  I  was  very 
young,  I  knew  a  lady  who  walked  on  in  melo- 
drama and  constantly  talked  in  this  strain. 
If,  listening  to  her,  you  had  taken  her  at  the 
same  valuation  she  set  upon  herself,  you 
would  have  fancied  she  was  a  budding 
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Bernhardt.  Her  supreme  misfortune  was, 
alas,  that  her  talent  never  burst  from  the 
bud  !  '  What  is  it  you  object  to  ? '  she  was 
reported  to  have  inquired  plaintively  of 
her  fiance,  on  his  trying  to  disentangle  him- 
self from  her.  '  Is  it  me  ancestry,  or  me  art  ? ' 

"  One  of  the  best  definitions  of  the  so-called 
'  Artistic  Temperament '  I  have  yet  come 
across  is  that  of  a  racing-man  in  a  witty 
novel  by  Duncan  Schwann.  '  You  may  take 
it  from  me/  this  sporting  character  says  in 
effect, '  the  Artistic  Temperament  is  a  damned 
bad  horse  to  back.  It's  by  Swelled  Head 
out  of  Tommy  Rot  and  it's  no  starter/ 

"  On  intimate  acquaintance,  the  actor  of 
to-day  no  longer  proves  to  be  such  a  poseur 
as  the  outside  public  imagine.  Notwith- 
standing the  absorbing  claims  of  high  art,  he 
usually  finds  time  to  get  his  hair  cut.  And 
if  he  should  put  himself  for  a  stray  quarter  of 
an  hour  on  rather  a  high  perch,  some  obliging 
person  inevitably  turns  up  to  drag  him  off 
it.  .  .  .  '  'Ulloa,  George,  how's  business  ?  ' 
was  the  salute  given  to  me  by  a  nigger  troupe 
in  a  boat  at  Henley. 
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"  At  Goring  Regatta,  again,  a  friend  of 
mine  happened  to  overhear  this  little  dialogue  : 

"  First  Elderly  Gentleman,  nodding  his 
head  ominously  in  my  direction :  '  There's 
George  Grossmith.' 

"  Second  Elderly  Gentleman,  apparently 
much  astonished,  after  taking  stock  of  me, 
very  carefully,  for  a  few  seconds :  '  Well, 
well,  you  do  surprise  me !  He's  quite  a 
gentlemanly-looking  young  fellow,  considering 
what  he  is  !  ' 

"  Another  time,  when  motoring  with  some 
ladies,  I  called  at  a  wayside  inn  for  tea,  which 
was  served  to  us  in  the  garden  behind.  '  Why, 
it's  Mr.  Grossmith/  cried  the  landlady,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  has  met  a  kindred  spirit. 
'  I  recognised  you  at  once,  and  I'm  real  glad 
to  see  you,  because  I  have  a  son  in  your 
business  myself.'  The  next  moment  a  little 
figure  popped  up  from  over  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge.  '  Come  here,  Percy,  and  be  intro- 
duced,' the  proud  mother  called.  Then  in 
an  undertone  :  '  You'll  no  doubt  have  heard 
of  him.  He's  billed  as  the  "Royal  Surrey 
Dwarf."  ' 
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"  And  just  to  show  what  stands  in  the 
minds  of  some  people  as  the  kind  of  person- 
ality one  must  possess  to  rise  to  the  top  in 
our  profession,  here  is  a  little  experience  which 
recently  befell  me  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind. 
A  charwoman  asked  me  the  other  day  to 
find  a  place  for  her  son  in  the  Alhambra 
revue.  '  He's  that  funny  he'd  make  you  die 
of  laughing/  she  explained  ;  'you  see,  he  has 
fits/ 

"  Then,  last  year  an  actor  wrote  to  me 
asking  me  to  give  him  an  engagement.  '  I 
must  apologise  for  troubling  you/  he  wound 
up  by  saying,  '  but  I  have  only  had  two  en- 
gagements during  the  past  twelve  months. 
One  was  in  the  crowd  at  the  Coronation  Com- 
mand performance  of  "  Julius  Csesar,"  and  the 
other  was  at  the  Theatrical  Garden  Party  at 
the  Botanical  Gardens.  Neither  carried  any 
important  money/ 

"  Another  curious  letter,  written  in  all 
seriousness  and  in  very  careful  handwriting, 
reached  me,  only  yesterday,  from  a  clever 
comedian  to  whom  I  offered  a  small  part 
several  weeks  ago.  '  My  dear  Grossmith/  it 
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runs,  'your  kind  letter  has  only  just  been 
forwarded  to  me.  I  should  have  been  de- 
lighted to  accept  the  part  you  offer,  but  at 
the  moment  I  am  in  a  home  for  inebriates/ 

"  Yet,  I  admit,  in  our  off-moments,  despite 
the  unpleasant  reminders  that  awake  us  from 
our  reverie  all  along  the  line,  even  the  most 
common-sensible  of  us  may  be  trapped  into 
a  little  light  conversation  on  Art  for  Art's 
sake.  In  the  twilight  of  a  late  Saturday 
afternoon,  a  group  of  us  at  the  Beefsteak  Club 
once  fell  to  talking  of  the  higher  side  of  our 
life-work  in  the  most  promising  way.  But, 
even  then,  somebody  brought  us  down  to 
earth  with  a  bang  by  putting  the  query : 
'  How  about  food  ?  What  is  the  best  meal 
to  start  the  night's  work  on  ?  ' 

"  Of  course,  when  ( food '  is  mentioned, 
actors,  like  all  other  men,  become  expert  con- 
versationalists. The  effect  on  this  occasion 
was  electrical ;  we  had  all  our  own  pet  theories 
as  to  what  an  actor  should  eat.  It  gave  me 
a  bit  of  a  shock — fortunately  no  matinee 
maidens  were  present — to  find  that  he  who  is, 
perhaps,  the  foremost  romantic  actor  of  the 
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day  favoured  steak  and  onions  and  a  bottle 
of  Guinness's  stout  as  the  most  inspiring  of 
all  preludes  to  an  evening's  love-making.  A 
leading  actor  of  the  robustious  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  declared  that  he  rarely  took  more 
than  a  watercress  sandwich,  a  stick  of  celery, 
and  a  little  cheese,  with  nothing  to  drink,  to 
cheer  him  on  his  way ;  while  the  regimen 
varied  as  regards  the  rest  of  us  from  mutton- 
chops  and  fried  soles  to  boiled  eggs,  a 
phosferine  tablet  and  tea-and-toast. 

"  Then,  suddenly,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
most  veteran  actor  of  us  all — a  popular  rotund 
comedian,  who,  alas,  is  with  us  no  more,  had 
not  spoken  a  word  on  the  subject.  '  What  do 
you  think  ?  '  somebody  then  asked  him. 
'  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  what  you  eat/  he 
grunted.  '  The  point  is :  Have  you  the 
brains  for  the  part  ?  I  very  much  doubt  it/ 

:<  The  actor  who  is  in  full  working  harness 
cannot  proceed  very  far  without  submitting 
himself  to  the  yoke  of  three  separate  sets  of 
people  who,  considered  together,  form  a 
highly  imposing  Trinity.  First  come  his 
managers — or,  tQ  fee  more  exact,  unless  be 
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stands  at  the  top  of  the  tree  in  his  profession, 
he  goes  to  them ;  next,  there  are  his  fellow- 
artistes,  with  whom  he  must  work  in  absolute 
harmony  if  he  is  to  give  the  public  the  benefit 
of  his  best  efforts  ;  and,  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  personal 
comfort,  there  is  his  dresser. 

"  He  is  soon  dispossessed  of  any  inflated 
notion  he  may  have  about  the  superfine  quality 
of  his  artistic  gifts  when  he  runs  up  against 
any  one  of  these  three  great  Powers.  To 
include  his  dresser  in  the  Trinity  may  sound 
rather  as  if  one  were  a  quick-change  artiste. 
Yet,  it  is  strictly  true.  A  dresser  stands  in 
the  same  capacity  to  an  actor  as  a  caddie  to 
a  great  golf-player.  He  can  inspire,  he  can 
aid,  he  can  prompt,  and — a  more  important 
function  still — in  some  cases,  he  can  supply  or 
withhold  refreshment,  as  he  thinks  fit.  And 
conversely,  of  course,  if  he  chooses,  he  can 
be  and  sometimes  is,  as  irritating  as  he  should 
be  useful. 

'  The  qualities  which  go  to  the  making  of 
an  ideal  dresser  stamp  him  out  as  a  man 
apart.  Ip  the  course  of  his  duties,  he  must 
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take  care  not  to  come  between  the  actor  and 
his  part.  He  should  know  how  to  efface 
himself  if  necessary,  and  yet  how  to  be 
always  at  hand  the  moment  he  is  wanted. 

"  Once  I  had  a  dresser,  who,  instead  of 
aiding  me,  was  perpetually  in  the  way.  He 
was  like  Handy  Andy,  the  clown,  without 
whom  no  circus  in  the  old  days  was  thought 
to  be  complete.  He  had  the  valuable  knack 
of  seeming  to  do  a  lot  and  doing  nothing  at 
all,  or,  what  was  still  more  exasperating, 
whatever  he  did  I  had  always  to  do  over 
again.  While  he  was  with  me  a  friend  called 
on  me  one  night  in  my  dressing-room,  and, 
being  hospitably  inclined,  I  sent  the  youth 
out  for  a  Benedictine.  I  noticed  a  shade  of 
doubt  on  his  face  as  he  left,  and  by  the  time 
he  came  back,  my  friend  had  returned  to  the 
front  of  the  house.  *  Very  sorry,  sir,  couldn't 
get  Benedictine/  he  said  cheerfully,  '  so  Fve 
brought  you  an  Evening  News' 

"Not  every  dresser  is  so  little  versed  in 
man-of-the-world  lingo,  though.  '  Sorry,  I 
can  no  longer  be  your  aide-de-camp/  one  man 
said  genially,  on  bidding  me  good-bye  after 
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he  had  been  in  my  service  a  year.  His  suc- 
cessor, who  only  stayed  with  me  a  week, 
mumbled,  '  Seems  a  pity  I  don't  suit.  Per- 
sonally, Fve  had  no  fault  to  find ;  Fve  en- 
joyed working  for  such  a  clean,  sober  gentle- 


man/ 


"'  Quite  the  worst  dresser  I  ever  had  was  an 
Irishman,  who,  a  few  months  later,  blossomed 
forth  into  a  leading  actor.  I  sacked  him 
because  he  got  on  my  nerves  and  had  an 
unpleasant  habit  of  leaving  a  map  of  Ireland 
on  my  shirt-front  whenever  he  touched  it. 
The  worst  having  come  to  the  worst,  appar- 
ently, there  was  nothing  for  the  poor  fellow 
to  do  but  to  tread  the  boards  himself ;  and 
he  met  with  so  much  success  that  he  was 
soon  playing  Teddy  Payne's  parts  on  tour ! 

"  One  of  the  best  dressers  I  have  ever  had 
worked  for  me  in  New  York.  The  nephew 
of  a  baronet,  he  was  an  incurable  spendthrift 
and  had  gone  through  a  large  fortune.  We 
parted  good  friends,  and  I  did  not  hear  from 
him  again,  until  one  night  I  saw  him  sitting 
in  the  stalls  at  the  *  Gaiety/  attired  in  im- 
maculate evening  dress.  Later,  when  he 
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came  round  to  my  dressing-room  to  see  me 
he  told  me  he  had  made  another  fortune,  and 
was  then  proprietor  of  a  fruit  plantation  in 
Florida.  Two  or  three  years  later,  however, 
the  pendulum  of  his  luck  had  swung  back 
again,  and  I  was  a  little  astonished  to  receive 
a  letter  from  him,  requesting  that  if  I  visited 
New  York  again,  he  might  once  more  become 
my  dresser. 

"  I  need  hardly  say  that,  just  as  no  man 
is  a  hero  to  his  valet,  so  no  actor  is  an  artist 
to  his  dresser.  Your  fellow-players  may  be 
a  little  kinder  in  their  judgment  of  your 
artistic  abilities.  Yet,  they,  too,  are  more 
likely  to  think  of  you  as  a  man  first,  and  an 
artist  afterwards,  if  artist  at  all,  when  they 
have  worked  with  you  behind  the  scenes  for 
any  length  of  time.  He  is  a  very  great  actor 
who  can  sail  with  his  comrades  through  the 
rough  seas  of  a  theatrical  production  and  still 
rank  to  them  as  an  artist  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage.  By  that  time,  if  they  have  any 
affectionate  regard  left  for  him  at  all,  they 
will,  more  probably,  like  him  as  a  pal  rather 
than  reverence  him  as  a  god. 
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"  The  finest  specialist  I  know  in  his  treat- 
ment of  people  who  suffer  from  an  excess  of 
the  so-called  '  artistic  temperament '  is,  un- 
doubtedly, Mr.  George  Edwardes.  Should 
'  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol '  require  it,  he  has  been  known  to  per- 
form the  miracle  of  reducing  a  man's  salary 
without  his  seeming  to  feel  it — such  is  the 
soothing  effect  of  his  tactful,  friendly  manner, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  big  Corona  cigar  ! 

"  One  pleasing  trait  in  '  the  guvnor's ' 
character  is  that  he  is  just  as  eager  to  '  buck 
up '  an  obscure  junior  as  the  foremost  of  his 
'  stars/  I  well  remember  the  pains  he  took 
to  describe  the  first  part  he  ever  gave  to  me. 
'  It'll  give  you  a  wonderful  chance/  he 
said. 

"  '  What  sort  of  a  part  is  it,  then,  Mr.  Ed- 
wardes ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Oh,  he's  a  young  man  just  down  from 
Oxford,  who  has  inherited  from  his  father  a 
million  and  a  half  of  money.  He  has  a  yacht 
at  Southampton,  a  palatial  town-house,  a 
fine  place  in  the  country,  a  chateau  in  France, 
and  everything  else  that  mortal  man  can 
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wish  for.  He  goes  through  the  South  African 
War  and  rushes  back  to  go  to  Monte  Carlo, 
after  which  he  returns  to  town  for  the  season 
and  then  goes  to  Scotland  for  the  shooting. 
He's  engaged  to  a  girl  in  India,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he's  got  himself  mixed  up  with 
another  one  in  London.  He  has  a  lot  of 
trouble  over  this,  and  eventually  he  goes  off 
on  a  Sunken  Treasure  Expedition.  When  he 
comes  back ' 

"  '  But,  excuse  me  one  moment,  Mr.  Ed- 
wardes/  I  here  interrupted.  '  Does  he  do  all 
this  in  the  play  ?  ' 

" '  Well,  not  exactly/  he  replied  dubiously. 
'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  haven't  read  the 
play  properly  yet;  but  I  think  he  only 
comes  on  at  the  end  of  the  first  act ! ' 

"  Our  chief,  as  a  rule,  is  the  kindest  of  men, 
and  I  have  often  thought  the  reason  why  he 
is  so  deeply  loved  and  esteemed  by  most  of 
the  actors  and  actresses  who  work  for  him,  is 
found  in  his  wonderful  gift  of  sympathy. 
When  he  likes  to  use  it,  his  power  of  en- 
couraging folk  who  might  otherwise  be  down- 
cast has  seldom  been  known  to  fail. 
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"  Occasionally,  indeed,  this  intense  con- 
siderateness  for  others  asserts  itself  with  some- 
what incongruous  effect.  It  has  been  told  to 
me,  for  instance,  that  while  motoring  along 
a  quiet  country  lane  one  day,  he  met  an 
elderly  farm  labourer,  who  was  struggling 
with  rather  more  than  the  usual  difficulty  to 
wheel  a  barrow.  (  Why  !  what's  the  matter 
with  you  ?  '  asked  the  '  guvnor/  pulling  up 
his  car.  '  Just  a  touch  o'  the  rheumatiz,  sor/ 
replied  the  son  of  toil,  shyly. 

"At  once  Mr.  Edwardes's  kind  heart  was 
touched.  '  Fve  suffered  like  that  myself,  and 
I  know  what'll  put  you  right/  he  began  en- 
couragingly. '  You  don't  want  to  go  to  Aix, 
or  any  place  like  that.  You  want  to  get  one 
of  those  blue  electric-light  things,  and  sit 
holding  it  to  your  back  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
every  morning  in  the  bath.  Then,  cut  off  all 
rich  food  and,  above  all,  take  plenty  of  Malvern 
water  !  " 


CHAPTER   III 

LOVE-MAKING — ON  THE   STAGE 

"  BUT  what  is  Love  anyway  ?  "  once  asked 
an  inquisitive  American  who,  in  his  pursuit 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  had  damaged 
his  liver  but  preserved  intact  his  heart.  "  But 
what  is  it  anyway  ?  *'  And  that  is  just  what 
we  have  all  been  seeking  to  know  ever  since 
the  world  began.  Love  is  the  unanswered 
riddle  of  the  Universe.  ...  On  the  matter  of 
its  solution  vast  armies  of  ancient  poets  and 
modern  playwrights  have  turned  their  guns  in 
vain.  Keats  had  a  futile  little  shot  at  it 
when  he  wrote  : 

'  Love  in  a  hut  with  water  and  a  crust 

Is — Love  forgive  us  ! — cinders,  ashes,  dust. 
Love  in  a  palace  is,  perhaps,  at  last, 

More  grievous  torment  than  a  hermit's  fast.' 

Tennyson   hit   upon   a   one-line   definition 
which  strikes  a  good  deal  nearer  the  mark 
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when,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  beg  the  ques- 
tion, he  wrote  : 

"  Love  is  love  for  evermore." 

There  we  have  in  one  line  what  many  men 
have  taken  whole  volumes  of  blank  verse  and 
still  blanker  prose  to  say.  "  It  is  a  mistake/' 
says  George  Grossmith,  "  to  imagine  we  shall 
ever  be  able  to  discover  the  beginnings  of 
the  malady  in  a  youth  or  maiden  in  the  same 
way  as  farmers  can  trace  the  origin  of  an- 
thrax in  a  cow." 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  because  no  curiosity 
holds  us  in  quite  such  enthralling  grip  as  the 
curiosity  which  can  never  be  satisfied  that 
Love  is  the  only  meat  and  drink  we  will  accept 
from  the  hands  of  our  long-suffering  play- 
wrights. Always  at  the  theatre  we  demand 
that  Love  shall  be  the  staple  fare.  Even 
though,  occasionally,  we  allow  a  play  to  be 
built  around  another  theme  such  as  a  lust 
for  gold  or  a  craving  for  wine,  always,  we 
insist,  as  a  brilliant  onlooker  once  observed, 
that  "  Eros  shall  be  dragged  in  by  the  curls." 
And  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
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reflect  that  the  most  painstaking  players 
seldom  make  love  as  we  and  our  neighbours 
make  it  in  reality. 

"  On  the  stage,  we  expect  our  lovers  to 
be,  before  all  things,  good  talkers/'  says 
Grossmith ;  "  otherwise  we  stigmatise  them  as 
poor  creatures  or  fools.  Off  the  stage,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  feel  there  is  something  want- 
ing in  the  quality  of  their  love  unless  they 
conform  to  the  rule  laid  down  for  good  little 
children  and  are  seen,  but  not  heard. 

"  Woe  betide  those  misguided  amorists  whose 
ardour  is  such  that  it  runs  to  words !  They 
begin  by  boring  other  people  and  they  end  by 
boring  themselves.  .  .  .  Whoever  met  in  real 
life  an  up-to-date  English  couple  who  were 
genuinely  and  whole-heartedly  in  love  with 
one  another,  and,  at  the  same  time,  could 
constantly  talk  of  the  fact  ?  Indeed,  when 
your  girl  says,  '  Talk  to  me/  or  'Why  don't 
you  tell  me  something  ?  '  it  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  Love  has  a  language  all  its  own, 
in  which  a  look  is  of  infinitely  greater  import 
than  a  word. 

'  When  a  pair  of  English  folk  are  in  love 
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in  real  life  it  is  surprising  how  silent  and 
absorbed  they  become  in  each  other's  com- 
pany. Ask  any  experienced  woman  of  your 
acquaintance  for  a  frank  and  free  expression 
of  her  view,  and  she  will  probably  tell  you 
that  the  average  member  of  her  sex  has  small 
use  for  the  lovelorn  swain  who  uses  his  gift 
of  the  gab  at  a  time  when  he  might  be  assert- 
ing himself  in  quite  another  way.  An  un- 
avoidable glance  at  certain  '  benches  in  the 
park '  as  one  goes  for  an  evening  stroll  in  the 
summer-time,  again,  soon  drives  home  the 
conviction  that,  no  matter  how  they  make 
love  in  Wales  or  Ireland,  in  England  and 
Scotland,  at  any  rate,  the  course  of  true  love 
certainly  does  not  run  in  the  direction  of  light, 
or  even  heavy,  conversation." 

Grossmith  has  an  interesting  theory  about 
stage  love-making.  He  is,  perhaps,  rather 
daring  to  assert  it,  for  if  it  were  carried  into 
effect  his  own  occupation  would  be  gone. 
To  present  a  tolerably  true-to-life  picture  of 
love  as  it  is  in  reality,  stage  love  scenes,  he 
argues,  would  have  to  be  for  the  most  part 
in  dumb-show. 
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"  Every  young  man  knows  the  choking 
feeling  which  assails  him  in  the  presence  of 
a  girl  with  whom  he  is  genuinely  in  love,"  he 
says.  "  Watch  a  young  *  blood  '  at  the  Savoy 
grill-room  with  a  lady  from  the  theatre  for 
whom  he  has  a  professed  adoration.  Nearly 
always,  they  are  mute.  And  if,  at  the  end 
of  their  silent  drive  home,  he  asks  :  '  I  say, 
would  you  mind  awfully  if  I  gave  you  a 
kiss  ?  '  he  is  much  less  likely  to  get  it  than  if 
he  said  nothing. 

"  Like  Mendelssohn's  '  Spring  Song/  real- 
life  love-making  is  almost  always  '  without 
words  ' ;  and  when  in  love  off  the  stage,  actors 
and  actresses,  in  spite  of  their  stage-training, 
become  quite  as  bereft  of  the  power  of  speech 
as  other  lovers — that  is,  if  the  passion  is 
genuine.  Once,  when  I  crossed  over  to  New 
York  in  the  touring  company  of  a  titled 
actress,  two  of  our  number  fell  madly  in  love 
with  one  another.  Although  their  devotion 
took  the  usual  inarticulate  form,  the  lovers 
were  to  be  seen  all  day  long,  lolling  about  with 
rugs  wrapped  round  them,  in  affectionate 
postures  ori  deck,  At  last  ttiejr  ardour  be- 
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came  so  apparent  that  this  ultimatum  was 
conveyed  to  them  from  headquarters  by  a 
tactful  ambassador :  '  Her  ladyship  wishes 
me  to  say  she  does  not  mind  how  you  do  it, 
or  when  you  do  it,  but  she  does  mind  where 
you  do  it/  " 

Of  the  hero  and  heroine  of  one  of  Barriers 
novels,  we  read  :  "  His  eyes  proposed  to  her 
while  he  could  not  say  a  word,  and  hers  ac- 
cepted him."  "  This  being  just  what  usually 
happens  in  real  life,  how  then  can  one  hope  for 
a  realistic  representation  of  love-making  on 
the  stage  ?  "  asks  Grossmith.  He  admits  that 
since  most  of  our  actresses  are  peculiarly 
gifted  in  the  art  of  making  eyes,  the  business 
of  making  love,  if  conducted  on  these  lines, 
might  prove  highly  diverting  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  boxes  and  the  front  row  of  the 
stalls.  But  even  so,  it  would  be  fated  most 
likely  to  fall  a  trifle  flat  in  the  dress  circle  ; 
it  would  most  certainly  lead  to  cries  of  "  Speak 
up/'  followed  by  general  uproar  in  the  gallery, 
and  it  would  hardly  placate  the  pit. 

"  So  it  is  that  love  scenes,  to  be  really  effec- 
tive on  the  stage,  must  be  silent,"  says 
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smith.  "  One  of  the  best  interpretations  of 
love  on  the  stage  I  ever  saw  was  in  New 
York,  in  a  play  by  Clyde  Fitch,  in  which  the 
idea  of  a  young  man  and  a  girl  falling  in  love 
with  one  another  at  first  sight  was  conveyed, 
without  a  single  word  passing  between  them, 
in  a  most  impressive  pause.  .  .  .  Yet  another 
was  in  Zola's  '  La  Faute  de  I' Abbe  Mouret' 
at  the  Odeon  in  Paris.  During  the  whole  of 
the  second  act  of  this  play,  which  takes  place 
in  a  forest,  there  is  not  a  word  spoken  be- 
tween the  lovers,  who  chase  one  another 
playfully  about  until  they  suddenly  discover 
that  all  things  in  the  forest — the  animals,  the 
trees,  and  the  plants — are  in  pairs  and  have 
conspired  to  make  them  love.  Then  come 
the  simple  words — the  only  dialogue  in  the 
entire  act — '  Je  t'aime.' J 

Diderot  had  a  theory  that  an  actor  could 
make  love  to  better  advantage  on  the  stage, 
if  he  were  really  in  love  with  the  woman  with 
whom  he  was  acting,  than  off.  "  Personally, 
I  think  just  the  reverse  is  the  experience  of 
most  stage  lovers/'  is  Grossmith's  view. 
"  The  primary  function  of  the  actor  is,  before 
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all  things,  to  act.  Provided  he  has  the  true 
artistic  faculty,  the  actor,  like  the  novelist,  is 
more  likely  to  get  better  results  from  relying 
upon  his  imagination  than  from  drawing  solely 
upon  his  own  actual  experience  of  life. 

"  It  is  curious  but  true  that  an  actor  or 
actress  who  strives  simply  to  be  himself  or 
herself  in  a  part  is  usually  unconvincing,  if 
not  an  abject  failure.  Some  years  ago  an 
actress  had  a  play  specially  written  for  her 
which  served  up  a  love-story  that  all  the 
world  knew  to  be  more  or  less  a  slice  out  of 
her  own  past.  What  was  the  result  ?  In 
this  impersonation  of  herself,  she  failed 
lamentably  to  grip  the  audience  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Lord  Roberts  or  Lord  Kitchener 
would  fail  if  they  were  given  the  chief  acting 
parts  in  a  stirring  military  drama  ;  or,  to 
take  a  more  vivid  illustration,  as  the  volatile 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  fail,  if  he  agreed  to 
impersonate  himself  in  '  Pay  up  and  look 
pleasant/  or  some  other  sketch  with  an 
equally  realistic  title,  on  the  '  halls/ 

1  When  one  awakes  to  the  fact  that  one  is, 
so  to  speak,   acting  one's   own  self  on  the 
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stage,  one  usually  becomes  self-conscious  and 
gauche.  Nearly  every  actor  finds  it  impossible 
to  be  natural  on  the  stage,  unless  he  can  fall 
back  to  some  extent  on  '  make-believe/  And 
that  is  precisely  why  so  many  of  us  are  so 
different  on  the  stage  from  what  we  are  off. 
Your  heavy  tragedian  in  private  life  is,  some- 
times, the  lightest-hearted,  the  merriest  of 
men,  the  genial  friend  of  every  member  of  the 
company ;  while  your  light  comedian,  on  the 
other  hand,  is,  maybe,  sour  and  sullen,  a  horse 
of  quite  another  colour.  .  .  .  Then,  too,  men 
like  Oscar  Asche,  who  cut  tremendously  af- 
frighting figures  as  swashbucklers  and  bullies 
on  the  stage,  are  often  by  their  own  firesides 
the  shyest  and  most  docile  of  creatures.  .  .  . 
The  Petruchio  of  the  stage  is  seldom  Petruchio 
at  home.  Although  the  leopard  may  not 
change  its  spots,  a  lion,  quite  conceivably, 
may  become  a  lamb/' 

And  as  with  the  stage-swashbuckler  and 
the  stage  bully,  so  with  the  stage-lover.  The 
man  in  the  audience  may  surely  be  forgiven 
a  natural  inclination  to  envy  the  actor  whose 
business  jt  is  to  WPO  and,  perhaps,  even  to 
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wed  some  seven  or  eight  times  a  week  a 
fascinating  young  woman,  who,  no  matter  at 
which  angle  of  the  opera-glasses  she  be 
scrutinised,  is  still  enough  of  a  beauty  specia- 
list to  seem  possessed  of  a  vivacity  and  charm 
as  rare  as  it  is  ravishing. 

"  I  bet  that  lucky  beggar  makes  the  most 
of  his  opportunities,"  a  very  young  uninitiated 
young  man-about-town  whispers  sagely  into 
the  confiding  ear  of  a  brother-blood  as  they 
sit  together  in  the  stalls,  and  the  panorama  of 
love-making  unfolds  itself  before  their  eyes. 

A  special  licence  in  love-making  is  granted 
to  Grossmith  when  he  is  on  the  stage.  .  .  . 
There,  he  kisses  and  makes  love  to  pretty 
young  women,  with  rather  more  than  average 
prodigality  and  also,  if  we  pretend  to  believe 
in  the  plot  of  the  piece,  on  the  strength  of  an 
incredibly  short  acquaintance.  Free  and  easy 
habits  would  seem  to  be  the  peculiar  preroga- 
tive of  the  people  one  meets  in  musical 
comedy.  Only  in  that  irresponsible  realm 
can  old  men  and  matrons  and  young  men 
and  maidens  make  love  on  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation, oblivious  of  time  and  place,  The 
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scene  may  be  Bond  Street  at  midday,  a 
solicitor's  office  in  late  afternoon,  a  crowded 
restaurant  at  midnight,  or  a  farmyard  at 
cock-crow  ;  but  what  does  it  matter  ?  These 
gay,  blithe  folk  of  musical  comedy  invariably 
rise  superior  to  the  occasion  and  show  the 
same  gleeful  tendency  to  frolic  and  frisk  into 
an  exhibition  of  love-making  for  all  the  world 
to  see. 

Seriously  as  he  takes  the  art  of  the  musical 
play,  Grossmith  is  not  so  serious  that  he 
cannot  see  that  love-making  of  this  sort  is  a 
caricature  rather  than  the  real  thing.  "But 
need  the  ultra-serious  critics  scoff  at  it  on 
that  account  ?  "  he  asks  ;  "  for,  after  all,  who 
can  afford  to  belittle  a  caricature  which  shows 
up  so  strikingly  the  chief  points  of  the  original  ? 

"  Every  care  is  taken  with  the  love-scenes 
in  musical  comedy  all  the  same/'  he  says. 
"  Quite  one  of  the  most  natural  stage  love- 
scenes  I  have  ever  seen  was  that  between 
Seymour  Hicks  and  Phyllis  Dare  in  '  The 
Catch  of  the  Season  ' ;  while  no  one  could  be 
more  particular  than  Mr.  George  Edwardes  in 
the  matter  of  stage  love-making. 
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"  I  remember,  when  (  Peggy  '  was  produced, 
Mr.  Edwardes  changed  Miss  Dare's  fiance  four 
times.  I  was  fiance  No.  1,  but  he  soon 
banished  me  from  the  scene.  ...  *  You're 
not  nearly  good-looking  enough  and  have  no 
money/  he  told  me.  '  The  audience  will  be 
sent  home  with  a  nasty  taste  in  the  mouth 
if  she  marries  you  ! '  Then  a  temporary  en- 
gagement was  arranged  for  '  Peggy '  with  an 
interpolated  naval  officer,  until  ultimately 
Mr.  Edwardes  decided  that,  as  '  Peggy '  was 
officially  engaged  to  Mr.  Edmund  Payne  at 
the  beginning  of  the  play,  it  would  alienate 
the  audience  if  she  threw  him  over  at  the  end  ! 
.  .  .  Then,  when  '  Peggy '  was  sent  out  to 
America,  it  was  decided  she  should  marry  the 
villain,  the  part  admirably  played  in  London 
by  Eobert  Hale. 

"Mr.  Edwardes's  theory  is  that  the  love- 
story  should  be  simple  and  the  girl  faithful 
and  true.  When,  in  writing  'The  Spring 
Chicken/  I  departed  from  this  principle,  I 
got  into  trouble  with  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead. 
The  Bishop  of  London  allowed  himself  to  side 
with  Mr.  Stead  without  having  seen  the  play, 
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and  he  protested  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
who  had,  however,  taken  his  daughters  four 
times  to  see  it.  ...  I  would  have  liked 
Dr.  Ingram  to  have  attended  a  Saturday 
matinee  of  that  piece — and  to  have  seen  the 
house  full  of  children,  screaming  with  laugh- 
ter at  the  antics  of  Teddy  Payne,  a  comedian 
who  has  never  been  known  to  offend  in  his 
methods  either  by  word  or  deed.  .  .  .  On 
matters  of  taste,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced, 
the  '  Gaiety '  audience  is  the  finest  censor  in 
the  world/' 

In  talking  to  enthusiastic  young  men 
friends  George  Grossmith  is  especially  eager 
to  explode  any  unduly  pretty  myths  that 
exist  about  love-making  on  the  stage.  "  It 
is  about  as  thrilling  an  adventure  for  the 
average  actor  to  make  love  in  his  professional 
capacity  as  it  is  for  a  schoolboy  to  kiss  his 
maiden  aunt,"  he  will  tell  them.  "  To  the 
man  playing  '  juvenile  lead/  making  love  is 
part  of  the  day's  work — and  not  always  the 
most  agreeable  part,  either/'  Jokingly,  he 
will  relate  how  one  of  the  most  effective  love- 
scenes  of  his  career  was  that  in  which,  nightly, 
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for  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  it  was  his 
duty  to  bill  and  coo  over  a  lady  with  whom, 
off  the  stage,  he  was  barely  on  speaking 
terms  !  In  more  serious  moments,  however, 
he  reflects  that  it  is  always  as  well  for  an 
actor  to  contrive,  if  possible,  to  be  at  any 
rate  bon  camarade  with  the  lady  to  whom  he 
has,  professionally,  to  make  love. 

"  But  as  for  being  in  love  with  her  when 
she  is  off  the  stage  I9i  At  once  he  is  up  in 
arms  at  the  suggestion.  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  men  and  women  who  can  survive 
rehearsal  after  rehearsal  of  a  series  of  exhaust- 
ing love-scenes,  and  still  remain  in  love  with 
one  another  as  private  individuals,  must  be 
hopelessly  infatuated.  Such  a  state  of  affairs 
seldom  arises ;  but  whenever  it  does  arise,  it 
leads  almost  inevitably  to  disaster.  Can  you 
think  of  any  worse  form  of  torture  than  for 
two  people,  head  over  ears  in  love  with  one 
another,  to  be  called  up  nightly  '  to  make 
love '  to  order  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  in 
the  street  ? 

"  As  a  rule,  the  astute  theatre -manager  is 
quick  to  realise  the  impossibility  of  expecting 
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an  actor  and  actress  to  do  justice  to  them- 
selves under  such  conditions.  Self-conscious- 
ness, jealousy  and  all  the  other  fiendish  con- 
comitants of  love  quickly  creep  in  to  mar  the 
acting  of  the  lovers  ;  and  so  it  happened  not 
long  ago  that  an  actor  whose  name  is  a  house- 
hold word  in  London  was  dismissed  from  a 
cast  for  no  other  reason  than  that  a  favourite 
actress  was  in  love  with  him  and  had  begun 
to  suffer  from  hysteria  and  fainting  fits  in 
consequence. 

"  And  here  I  would  say  a  word  about  the 
old-time  false  notion  that  used  to  exist  in  the 
public  mind  regarding  the  free-and-easy  re- 
lationships between  actors  and  actresses. 
This  owed  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  people 
never  would  realise  that,  behind  the  scenes 
on  the  stage,  just  as  in  every  other  sphere  of 
activity  where  men  and  women  are  thrown 
together,  there  must  be  a  certain  spirit  of 
free-and-easy  camaraderie,  if  any  work  is  to 
be  done.  '  Weren't  you  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
dressing the  defendant  as  Jack,  and  didn't  he 
call  you  Minnie  ? '  counsel  sometimes  asks  the 
plaintiff  in  a  stage  breach  of  promise  case, 
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when  all  the  world  knows  that,  with  stage 
folk,  familiarity  of  this  sort  stands  for  no- 
thing. It  is  merely  akin  to  the  familiarity 
which  exists  between  one  schoolboy  and  an- 
other, or  between  brother  officers  who  have 
worked  together  on  a  long  campaign. 

"  Personally,  I  am  glad  the  old-style  mode 
of  a  too  liberal  use  of  the  Christian  name  is 
dying  out  with  stage-folk.  I  detest  the  ancient 
type  of  stage  manager  who  calls  all  the  ladies 
'  dear '  and  all  the  men  '  laddie/  Even 
though  an  actress's  place  is  only  the  eighth 
row  of  the  chorus  she  is  still  entitled  to  the 
prefix  '  Miss/ 

"  But  to  pretend  that  these  free-and-easy 
manners  are  the  hallmark  of  something 
still  more  objectionable  is  absurd.  A  man 
who  has  to  meet  and,  perhaps,  to  make 
love  to  a  lady,  professionally,  night  after 
night,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  greet  her  in 
private  with  some  such  conventional  remark 
as,  '  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Jones.  It  has  been 
a  lovely  day,  has  it  not  ?  '  What  an  impos- 
sible person  he  would  be  if  he  did  ! 

"  For  me,  unless  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
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the  greatest  artists,  the  love-scenes  of  high 
tragedy  are  invariably  unreal  and  vastly 
more  amusing  than  the  love-scenes  of  low 
comedy.  They  are  so  obviously  the  counter- 
feit instead  of  the  true  coin.  '  Laughter  is 
akin  to  tears  '  and  an  actor  can  never  succeed 
in  tragedy  if  he  has  no  sense  of  humour. 
Irving  could  never  have  scored  his  triumphs 
as  a  tragedian  if  he  had  not  been,  primarily, 
a  comedian. 

"As  an  example  of  the  failure  of  tragedy 
on  the  stage,  take  Juliet,  the  heroine  of  the 
world's  greatest  love-story.  We  all  know 
that  Juliet,  ideally  portrayed,  is  a  wonderful 
picture.  She  is  what  the  critics  call  '  tragedy 
personified/  'Passion  emanates  from  her 
breast  as  from  a  shrine/  But  is  it  often, 
after  all,  that  she  is  ideally  portrayed  ?  Left 
in  charge  of  indifferent,  or  inexperienced, 
actresses,  too  many  Juliets,  I  am  afraid, 
step  down  from  the  pedestal  of  their  forlorn 
and  lovesick  grandeur  and  appear  to  be, 
instead — well,  just  silly,  hysterical  school- 
girls, and  middle-aged  school-girls  at  that. 
The  fact  is,  as  my  father  used  to  say,  no- 
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body  can  play  Juliet  until  she  is  too  old  for 
the  part. 

"  There  is,  by  the  way,  one  little  fact  about 
Juliet  that  to  me  has  always  been  a  bit  of  a 
puzzle.  I  can't  quite  reconcile  how  she  con- 
trived to  prove  what  one  leading  critic  called 
'  a  Moltke  of  passion,  storming  one  citadel 
after  another '  when,  all  the  while,  we  are 
told,  she  had  not  reached  her  fourteenth 
birthday  !  I  took  this  difficulty  to  an  obtuse 
male  friend  of  mine  and  he  merely  murmured 
'  Extraordinary  kid  ! '  I  mentioned  it  to  an 
intelligent  middle-aged  Englishwoman  and 
she  replied  :  '  Oh,  well,  you  see,  the  girl  was 
an  Italian,  and  so  one  might  expect  almost 
anything  ! ' 


CHAPTER   IV 

LOVE-MAKING — OFF  THE   STAGE 

:t  THERE  are  many  old  ladies  of  both  sexes 
who  put  actors,  and,  in  fact,  all  other  artists, 
into  the  same  category  as  this  woman  friend 
of  mine  puts  Italians/'  adds  Grossmith,  as 
our  thoughts  turn  more  directly  to  the  sub- 
ject of  love-making  as  it  is,  off  the  stage. 
"  They  feel  that  when  folk  who  are  notoriously 
such  '  queer  fish '  fall  in  or  out  of  love,  then 
one  may  expect — well,  almost  anything. 

*  Whereas,  in  the  olden  days  the  British 
matron  fought  shy  of  actors  and  actresses 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  abnormally 
wicked  people,  she  is  now  more  enlightened, 
and  is  only  too  glad  to  throw  open  her  doors 
to  receive  them.  Our  talented  players  are 
now  among  the  most  courted  members  of 
Society.  .  .  .  Still  here  and  there  one  still 
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meets  women  who  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
cast  off  the  prejudice  of  their  grandparents  in 
this  matter. 

"At  a  luncheon-party  the  other  day,  my 
neighbour,  a  charming  American  woman, 
gave  me  a  frank  and  interesting  explanation 
of  why  she  refused  to  invite  actresses  to  her 
house.  '  You  see,  I  am  not  as  young  as  I 
once  was/  she  confessed,  'and,  since  it  is 
the  business  of  actresses  to  charm,  though 
not  necessarily  with  any  design — well,  I  want 
to  keep  my  husband/  I  then  ventured  to  in- 
quire— for  I  too  am  on  the  stage — whether 
I  might  one  day  hope  for  the  honour  of  being 
among  her  invited  guests.  'That,  of  course, 
is  a  question  for  my  husband  to  decide/  she 
replied." 

"  Love  among  the  artists "  and  the  sins 
perpetrated  by  artists  in  the  name  of  love 
have  been,  Grossmith  points  out,  legitimate 
food  for  the  speculatively  inclined  for  many 
a  long  day.  Artists  are  not  the  only  souls  to 
be  caught  in  the  net,  however.  Quite  re- 
cently, we  were  privileged  to  borrow  a  page 
from  "Love  among  the  Dukes".  .  .  ,  The 
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effect  of  love  on  the  digestive  organs  was 
shown  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  when  hi 
Intimate  Society  Letters  of  the  Eighteenth, 
Century,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  story  of 
the  difficulties  which  beset  one  Dr.  Moore, 
to  whom,  in  eighteenth  century  times,  fell 
the  responsible  if  thankless  task  of  train- 
ing the  young  Duke  of  Hamilton.  This 
young  man  was  highly  susceptible,  constantly 
falling  in  love  with  one  lady  or  another.  Dr. 
Moore  watched  and  analysed  his  symptoms 
and  thus  reported  them  to  his  mother  : 

'  This  is  the  third  Passion  the  Duke  has  had 
since  we  crossed  the  sea.  They  generally 
affect  his  appetite,  and  I  can  make  a  pretty 
good  guess  at  the  height  of  his  Love  by  the 
Victuals  he  refuses  to  eat.  A  slight  touch  of 
love  puts  him  immediately  from  Legumes 
and  all  kinds  of  Jardinage.  If  it  arises  a 
degree  higher,  he  turns  up  his  nose  at  Fricasses 
and  Ragouts.  Another  degree,  and  he  will 
rather  go  to  bed  supperless  than  taste  plain 
Roasted  Veal  or  Poulets  of  any  sort.  This  is 
the  utmost  length  his  passion  has  ever  come 
to  hitherto,  for  when  he  was  at  the  Court 
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with  Mademoiselle  Marchenville,  though  she 
put  him  entirely  from  Greens,  Eagouts,  and 
Veal,  she  made  no  impression  on  his  Roast 
Beef  or  Mutton  appetite.  He  fed  plentifully 
upon  those  in  spite  of  her  charms.  I  intend 
to  make  a  thermometer  for  the  Duke's  passion 
with  four  degrees — 1,  Greens ;  2,  Fricasses 
and  Ragouts ;  3,  Roast  Veal  and  Fowls ; 
4,  Plain  Roast  Mutton  or  Beef ;  and  if  ever 
the  mercury  mounts  as  high  as  the  last,  I  shall 
think  the  case  alarming  and  inform  your 
Grace." 

And  so,  it  is  plain  that  when  once  we  are 
beneath  its  insidious  spell,  Love  can  quickly 
make  invalids,  if  not  mincemeat  of  us  all, 
more  especially,  if  we  happen  to  be  ducal 
young  men  who  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
doctor  in  constant  attendance.  Imagine  the 
impudence  of  this  little  demon  who  takes  such 
flagrant  liberties  with  the  inner  being  of  a 
man  that  it  can  interfere  with  that  most 
sacred  right,  his  appetite,  and  turn  him  from 
his  food  ;  while,  as  Grossmith  has  further- 
more noted,  it  is  calculated  to  have  an  equally 
distressing  but  exactly  opposite  effect  on 
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his  thirst !  Small  wonder,  then,  that  love- 
making  is  quite  as  serious  an  art  in  real  life  as 
it  is  upon  the  stage  ! 

"  Off,  as  on  the  stage,  one  meets  the  man 
who  is  constitutionally  adapted  to  love-mak- 
ing/' says  Grossmith.  "  Just  as  the  coward 
dies,  so  the  lover  who  has  a  natural  aptitude 
for  loving — loves  many  times  before  his 
death." 

We  all  know  the  man  who  is  "  the  Constant 
Lover  "  in  the  sense  that  he  is  constantly  in 
love,  although  it  may  be  that  it  is  hardly  ever 
for  longer  than  three  weeks  with  the  same 
woman.  "  A  man  of  this  type  has  the  ex- 
pensive gift  of  a  connoisseur  where  love- 
making  is  concerned,  and  unless  he  is  an 
actor,  it  is  well  that  he  should  have  private 
means/'  is  Grossmith's  discreet  comment. 
'  You  see,  love-making  in  his  case  is  more  or 
less  a  career  in  itself.  If  he  is  an  actor,  it  is, 
of  course,  different.  ...  An  actor,  as  the 
result  of  his  professional  training,  by  the  way, 
has  an  enormous  pull  over  men  in  all  other 
walks  of  life,  when,  off  the  stage,  his  '  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love  !  '  My  own 
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belief  is  that  an  actor  of  average  ability — yes, 
even  the  plainest  of  us — could  turn  -a  girl 
from  the  most  fascinating  Guardsman  in  half 
an  hour ! 

''  There  is  yet  another  man  to  whom  even 
the  actor  must  yield  the  palm  in  love-making, 
however,  and  he  is — the  musician.  Set  down 
the  ugliest  musician  in  a  drawing-room  and 
let  him  play  anything  from  Beethoven  to 
Ragtime,  and  immediately  all  the  women  are 
swarming  as  thick  as  flies  around  him. 

"  I  once  heard  Maurice  Farkoa,  that 
cleverest  of  drawing-room  singers,  entertain- 
ing a  room  full  of  Society  women  in  his  own 
inimitable  way  with  his  characteristic  love 
songs — first,  a  laughing  song,  then  a  crying 
song,  then  a  coughing  song,  then  a  sneezing 
song,  and  so  on.  At  anything  approaching  a 
passionate  gasp,  Farkoa  is,  of  course,  an 
adept.  '  Isn't  his  singing  too  delightful  ?  ' 
asked  a  lady  of  a  choleric  old  colonel  standing 
near  me,  as  one  song  followed  another. 
'  Singing — why,  I  don't  call  that  singing  ! ' 
was  the  jealous  retort,  '  I  call  it  indigestion  !  ' 

"  The  experienced  amorist  usually  finds  it 
5 
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is  folly  to  play  the  game  of  love  with  the 
cards  on  the  table/'  Grossmith  goes  on  to  say. 
"  A  woman  is  apt  to  tire  of  her  lover  if  he 
cannot  pique  her  curiosity  now  and  again. 
He  is  not  much  of  a  lover  if  he  does  not  cause 
her,  occasionally,  to  be  robbed  of  her  beauty- 
sleep  on  his  account.  As  a  rule,  she  has  no 
use  for  him,  if  he  offers  her  his  devotion  as  if 
it  were  a  glass  of  milk." 

Another  of  the  curiosities  of  human  experi- 
ence, according  to  Grossmith,  is  that  grand 
passions  are  so  notoriously  excited  by  sur- 
prisingly small  themes.  How  often  is  the 
man  of  giant  intellect  bewitched  by  an  unat- 
tractive young  woman  who  seems  just  a  mass 
of  simpering  vapidity  in  the  eyes  of  other 
men !  And  so,  although  Mr.  Shaw  is  not 
exactly  the  genius  one  would  choose  to  play 
the  part  of  Good  Samaritan  in  an  affair  of  the 
heart,  there  is  some  truth,  after  all,  in  the 
Shavian  maxim  which  tells  us :  "  Love  is  a 
gross  exaggeration  of  the  difference  between 
one  person  and  all  the  rest."  Or,  as  Anatole 
France  has  said  in  one  immortal  sentence,  La 
beaute  de  I'amant nest qu'au  cceur  de  I'amante. 
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Before  a  man  experiences  in  real  life  a  so- 
called  grand  passion  he  has  usually  been  in 
love  before  with  somebody  else.  Romeo,  as 
the  folk  who  split  hairs  over  Shakespeare  never 
tire  of  telling  us,  was  in  love  with  Rosaline 
before  he  met  Juliet.  It  takes,  in  the  case 
of  most  men,  quite  a  long  time  to  be — capable 
de  tout. 

:t  When  the  game  of  love  is  in  full  swing, 
Man  is  on  tenterhooks,  while  Woman  is  in 
clover ;  but  when,  at  length,  the  game  is 
played  out  inevitably  the  woman  pays !  "  Such 
is  life  as  almost  every  woman  interprets  it 
for  the  benefit  of  us  men  folk.  .  .  .  "  But  we 
are  fools  if  we  believe  any  such  fairy  story/' 
protests  Grossmith.  "  All  of  us  who  are  at 
all  versed  in  affairs  of  the  heart  know  only 
too  well  that  between  the  sexes  the  spoils  of 
love  are  fairly  evenly  divided.  The  man  of 
amorous  propensities  who  imagines  it  is  about 
as  easy  to  woo  and  win  a  woman  as  it  is  to 
buy  a  postage-stamp  is,  indeed,  a  greenhorn. 
Some  women,  like  free-soup  tickets,  are  to  be 
had  on  application,  but  the  woman  worth 
winning  is  never  a  woman  of  this  kind.  Man 
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is  not  the  only  human  being  who  has  mastered 
the  knack  of  inflicting  pain,  although  Woman 
is  by  nature  such  a  grumbling  animal  that 
she  delights  to  make  him  think  so. 

'  We  live  in  an  age  of  publicity,  in  which 
everybody's  love  affair  is  the  common  pro- 
perty of  everybody  else  ;  and  when,  in  another 
year  or  two  we  have  Blue  books  on  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  who  are  periodically 
jilted  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  the  British 
Isles,  I  would  not  be  one  bit  surprised  if 
Woman  is  found  to  be  a  good  deal  more  of  a 
jilt  than  Man. 

"  To  jilt,  of  course,  is  reckoned  to  be 
peculiarly  a  woman's  prerogative.  And  the 
pity  of  it  is  that  not  every  man  knows  how  to 
take  his  beating  philosophically.  Most  of  us 
have  met  the  lover  who,  once  rejected,  re- 
mains ever  afterwards  a  man  of  distorted 
vision.  He  simply  can't  see  straight.  Sigh- 
ing for  his  lost  love  is  henceforth  his  lifework. 
He  makes  such  a  luxury  of  his  sense  of  loss 
that  in  the  end  he  prizes  it  unconsciously, 
even  more  than  he  prized  his  love. 

"  That   is   a   powerful   story   which   Paul 
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Bourget  tells,  of  the  young  man  who  brooded 
so  incessantly  over  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
jilted  that,  although  he  himself  never  rea- 
lised it,  he  would  have  been  seriously  em- 
barrassed if  the  faithless  lady  had  repented 
and  thrown  herself  in  his  arms.  For  the  rest 
of  his  life,  he  was  the  hero  or  victim  of  a 
comedy,  three  parts  sincere,  which  he  played 
to  himself  and  his  friends.  He  comforted 
himself  that  his  liking  for  alcohol  was  entirely 
due  to  his  having  been  crossed  in  love ; 
always  in  Paris,  he  was  to  be  found  in  one  of 
two  or  three  '  English  bars/  where  he  got 
drunk  on  cocktails  and  whisky  in  the  com- 
pany of  what  the  French  call  '  jockeys '  and 
'  bookmakers/  And  so  he  continued  until, 
by  means  of  gout  and  dyspepsia,  he  found  his 
release  in  death. 

"A  lover,  be  he  constant  or  otherwise, should 
never  forget  that : 

He  who  loves  and  rides  away 
May  learn  to  love  another  day. 

"  And    should     it    happen    that,    instead 
of  riding  away,  occasionally  it  is  his  fate  to 
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be  ridden  away  from,  why  then,  this  little  bit 
of  philosophy  will  stand  him  in  just  as  good 
stead." 

Grossmith's  last  word  on  the  subject  of 
love-making  is  that,  at  its  root,  the  pastime, 
or  should  one  say,  the  disease  ?  is  much  the 
same  among  all  classes  ;  whatever  perceptible 
difference  there  may  be  is  merely  one  of 
veneer.  ...  In  its  primordial  manifestations, 
love  in  a  hut  is  not  far  removed  from  love  in 
a  palace.  ..."  I  have  no  sympathy,"  he 
says,  "  with  the  pampered  young  bride  who 
said  to  her  ducal  husband  on  the  night  of  the 
wedding  :  '  But  surely,  this  exquisite  love  we 
feel  for  one  another  is  not  felt  by  working- 
class  men  and  women,  too.  It  is  much  too 
good  for  them  \  ' 


CHAPTER   V 

MARRIED  LIFE  :     ON  AND   OFF  THE   STAGE 

To  go  to  the  theatre  with  Grossmith  on  one 
of  the  rare  occasions  when  he  has  a  night 
off,  and  to  contrast  the  married  couples  one 
sees  on  the  stage  with  the  married  couples 
one  sees  in  the  audience  is  always  to  be  assured 
of  a  reasonable  amount  of  diversion.  The 
fun  to  be  derived  from  psychological  peep- 
shows  of  this  sort  has  been  found  by  men 
and  women  of  introspective  mould  to  make 
ample  amends  for  the  dullness  of  a  play. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris, 
an  ordinary  British  couple,  as  we  behold  them 
on  the  stage  of  real  life,  are  feeling  mightily 
irritated  or — what  is  even  worse — bored  with 
one  another.  The  best  way  of  relieving  the 
tension  or  the  thraldom,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  usually  for  Mr.  Harris  to  suggest,  with  as 
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much  blandness  and  geniality  as  he  can 
command,  that  he  and  his  good  lady  should 
"  do  a  theatre  "  together. 

If  the  Harris  couple  are  people  of  means, 
the  process  known  as  "  doing  a  theatre " 
will  include,  no  doubt,  the  even  greater  de- 
light of  dining  out  somewhere  beforehand. 
If  they  are  a  characteristically  British  pair, 
one  might  also  infer  that  this  opening  item  of 
the  programme  will  be  reckoned  by  them  as 
quite  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole 
evening's  entertainment.  At  any  rate,  Mrs. 
Harris  seems  often  to  display  an  infinitely 
greater  interest  in  the  restaurant  menu  than 
she  does  in  the  selection  of  the  particular 
theatre  to  which  they  intend  to  go. 

This  haphazard  mode  of  satisfying  the  play- 
going  instinct  must  not  be,  of  necessity,  con- 
demned. Occasionally,  it  is  true,  mistakes 
are  made,  and  before  to-day  it  has  happened 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  a  taste  for 
theatrical  fare  of  the  type  of  "  The  Marriage 
Market,"  "  The  Girl  on  the  Film,"  and  "  Eight- 
pence  a  Mile,"  have  found  themselves  at 
11  (Edipus  Rex,"  "  Electra,"  and  the  "  Hippo- 
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lytus  "  of  Euripides.  But,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  system  produces  quite  satisfactory 
results. 

Having  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris 
then,  so  far,  let  us  continue  on  the  psycho- 
logical path  with  Grossmith  and  study  them 
at  close  quarters,  when  they  are  more  or  less 
happily  ensconced  in  a  theatre,  where  a  play 
which  attempts  to  present  a  picture  of  married 
life  is  being  staged.  The  first  thought  to 
strike  us,  after  this  couple  have  successfully 
performed  the  feat  of  scrambling  over  other 
people's  knees  to  their  seats,  is  that  they  do 
not  actually  cast  dull,  carking  care  behind  them 
immediately  they  set  foot  in  the  theatrical 
edifice.  Sometimes,  alas !  they  sit  in  such 
gloomy,  isolated  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
folk  in  their  midst  that  they  can  hardly  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  good  advertise- 
ment for  the  soothing  qualities  of  the  res- 
taurant where  they  have  dined. 

The  particular  form  and  degree  of  worry 
which  assails  them  naturally  varies  with  the 
price  they  have  paid  for  their  seats.  When 
Mrs,  Harris  and  her  husband  are  sitting  in  the 
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stalls  and  have  actually  paid  cash  down  for 
that  privilege,  Mrs.  Harris  is  probably  lost 
in  speculation  on  the  precarious  health  of  her 
little  son,  Tom,  who  lies  ill  of  a  whooping- 
cough  at  a  boarding-school  a  hundred  miles 
away,  while  Mr.  Harris  is  buried  in  conjecture 
about  the  cause  of  a  puncture  of  one  of  his 
pet  motor-car  tyres.  When  they  are  sitting 
in  the  pit,  the  thorn  in  their  sides  is  probably 
of  another  variety.  There  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harris  are  making  brave,  if  dreary,  efforts  to 
delude  each  other  into  the  belief  that  they 
have  really  paid  the  doctor  and  owe  nothing 
to  the  butcher. 

At  length  the  curtain  rises,  and  the  interest 
of  both  sets  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrises  becomes 
gradually  riveted  on  the  conjugal  woes  of 
other  married  couples.  The  problems  which 
baffle  the  husbands  and  wives  of  the  stage 
are  not  always,  let  us  freely  confess,  the  pro- 
blems which  bestir  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris.  Yet, 
both  of  them,  as  they  see  and  listen,  are  filled 
with  an  unholy  dread,  half  disagreeable,  half 
fascinating,  that,  some  day,  they  too  may 
be  tempted  in  like  manner  even  as  this  stage 
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husband  and  wife  are  tempted.  You  never 
know ! 

If  the  play  is  by  Pinero  or  some  other 
problem  playwright,  and  the  plot  centres 
round  a  kiss  a  husband  has  administered  to 
a  governess,  Mrs.  Harris,  as  an  exemplary 
lady,  may  be  led,  quite  conceivably,  to 
wonder  whether  she  has  been  wise  in  bringing 
her  husband  to  see  it.  Husbands,  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid,  have  kissed  governesses  before 
in  the  past,  and  Mr.  Harris  has  been  doubt- 
less dimly  conscious  of  the  likelihood  of  such 
a  happening.  But  will  the  emphatic  demon- 
stration of  such  an  unseemly  proceeding 
prove  to  be  altogether  of  lasting  benefit  to 
her  spouse  ? 

Anxiety  of  this  kind  cuts  both  ways.  Some- 
times it  is  the  turn  of  the  wife,  and  sometimes 
it  is  that  of  the  husband,  to  feel  uneasy  about 
the  general  effects  of  the  presentation  of 
married  life  on  the  stage.  Twinges  of  doubt 
were  suffered  by  at  least  one  husband  we 
know  on  the  moral  expediency  of  having 
taken  his  wife  to  see  such  a  powerful  study 
of  female  libertinism  as  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh 
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gave  us,  a  few  seasons  ago,  as  the  flighty  wife 
in  "  Mid  Channel  " — another  product  from 
the  fertile  brain  of  that  irrepressible  Finer o. 

The  trappings  of  vice  in  this  particular  play 
were  encased  in  a  very  sumptuous  setting. 
The  undesirable  young  woman  and  her  hus- 
band were  evidently  people  of  position,  en- 
dowed with  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
world's  goods.  Apparently  they  went  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  moving  in  a  constant 
social  whirl. 

And  all  the  while,  the  real  life  husband  in 
question,  as  he  watched,  was  filled  with  a 
vague,  unspeakable  fear  lest  his  own  wife,  in 
her  notorious  love  of  fine  feathers  and  fine 
birds,  should  be  carried  away  by  the  pomp 
and  glamour  of  this  extraordinarily  rapid 
creature's  existence.  Of  course,  he  knew  and 
trusted  her  too  well  to  imagine  she  would  be 
likely  to  emulate  the  antics  of  a  wife  who 
forgot  herself  so  far  as  to  spend  the  major 
portion  of  each  day  smoking  innumerable 

cigarettes.  And  yet ?  His  relief,  at  any 

rate,  knew  no  bounds  when  the  horrid  creature 
repented  duly  the  error  of  her  ways  and 
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mustered  enough  decorum  to  throw  herself 
out  of  a  balcony  window  into  the  street  below. 
Here,  then,  he  thought,  was  a  fine  play,  the 
ending  of  which  taught  a  mighty  moral  lesson 
to  every  woman  who  went  to  see  it,  and  would 
not  be  lost  in  its  salutary  effect,  least  of  all 
upon  his  wife. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  it,  dearest  ?  " 
he  asked  his  other  self,  as  they  passed  out  of 
the  theatre. 

"  Excellent,  excellent,"  was  the  ecstatic 
reply.  "  Quite  one  of  the  most  moving  things 
I  have  seen.  Weren't  Irene  Vanbrugh's 
gowns  charming  ?  ' 

Grossmith  agrees  that  the  husband,  who  upon 
taking  his  wife  to  see  certain  Pineric  plays 
falls  a  prey  to  doubts  and  fears  in  this  fashion, 
is  rather  a  ram  avis.  It  requires  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  piece  of  stagecraft,  however 
cleverly  constructed,  to  awaken  disturbing 
thoughts  in  the  mind  of  your  average  Eng- 
lishman. His  mental  balance  is  generally 
adjusted  on  such  a  comfortable  scale  that, 
provided  he  has  been  fairly  well  fed  before 
the  performance,  the  stage  presentations  of 
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married  life  he  beholds  seldom  strike  home 
to  him  as  symbolical  of  his  own  domestic 
affairs.  "  How  very  like  Jones  and  his  wife  !  " 
a  man  will  often  be  heard  to  say  of  an  acutely 
drawn  stage  picture  of  connubial  misery, 
when  all  the  while  he  might  say,  a  great  deal 
more  truthfully,  "  How  very  like  Clara  and 
me  !  M 

The  average  Englishman  nearly  always 
imagines  that  it  is  some  other  fellow  and  his 
wife  at  whom  the  dramatist  is  hitting.  The 
average  Englishwoman,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  more  discriminating.  She  rarely  fails  to 
detect  her  own  likeness  in  the  mirror  held  up 
to  her  gaze  from  the  stage,  and,  in  proportion 
to  its  accuracy,  she  shows  sometimes,  a  corre- 
sponding measure  of  resentment. 

"  Such  plays  ought  not  to  be  staged,  I  do 
hope  my  Billy  won't  go  to  see  it,"  one  par- 
ticularly extravagant  wife  told  her  friends 
during  the  run  of  "  The  Thief,"  at  the  St. 
James's.  As  Billy  has  more  than  once  stood 
on  the  brink  of  financial  ruin  through  the 
spendthrift  habits  of  this  lady,  and  the  main 
plot  of  this  play  centred  round  a  wife's 
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extravagance,  such  solicitous  anxiety  to  keep 
the  gentleman  away  from  the  theatre  at  that 
period  will  be  the  better  understood. 

Meanwhile,  do  we  find  the  pictures  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  as  they  are  reflected  for  our 
amusement  or  benefit  on  the  stage-mirror,  at 
all  true  to  life  ? 

"  I  am  aghast  at  the  way  in  which  the 
ninny  of  a  wife,  the  doll-faced  little  fool  of  a 
woman,  invariably  comes  into  her  kingdom 
on  the  stage/'  a  married  woman  of  sound 
common  sense  once  declared.  "  She  manipu- 
lates and  manages  her  husband  with  a  skill 
and  dexterity  amounting  to  genius,  whereas, 
in  real  life,  such  a  person  would  make  an 
irretrievable  hash  of  things."  Conversely, 
married  men  feel  puzzled,  sometimes,  at  the 
facile  manner  in  which  stage-husbands,  who 
have  little  else  to  recommend  them  beyond 
the  immaculate  crease  of  their  trousers,  are 
able  to  carry  all  before  them  in  the  adjustment 
of  a  matrimonial  quarrel. 

Curiously  enough,  the  majority  of  men  and 
women  are  different  people  at  the  theatre  from 
what  they  are  outside.  At  the  theatre,  they 
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will  often  applaud  an  expression  of  opinion  or 
sentiment  which  is  quite  alien  to  their  habitual 
point  of  view.  Sympathy  with  the  oppressed 
does  not  always  endure  much  beyond  the 
theatre  doors.  There  are  women  who  will 
shed  tears  over  the  matrimonial  woes  of  a 
couple  on  the  stage,  but  if  a  similar  domestic 
tragedy  enacted  itself  between  man  and  wife 
in  their  midst  in  real  life,  their  attitude  to- 
wards it  would  not  be  nearly  so  sympathetic. 

The  fact  is  that  most  people  enjoy  seeing 
at  the  theatre  what  they  themselves  have 
never  experienced  in  real  life.  To  watch 
suffering  in  the  abstract  provides  an  agree- 
able evening's  entertainment  for  many  people 
who  are  themselves  more  fortunately  placed. 
For  some  happily  married  husbands  and 
wives,  plays  in  which  marriage  is  depicted  in 
its  worst  possible  colours  have  an  indescrib- 
able attraction. 

And  even  the  unhappily  married  occasion- 
ally find  consolation  in  the  same  spectacles  of 
matrimonial  shipwreck.  "  At  all  events,  we 
are  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  is  the  strain  in 
which  a  couple,  on  whom  the  thorn-bit  of 
6 
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marriage  has  been  pressing  rather  more  heavily 
than  usual,  will  comfort  themselves  on  the 
way  home  from  a  theatre  where  the  seamy 
side  of  wedlock  has  been  pictured  in  the  style 
our  grandmothers  thought  to  be  so  delightfully 
naughty  in  the  late  eighties  and  the  early 
nineties — a  style  which,  for  the  liking  of 
present-day  audiences,  no  longer  seems 
naughty  enough. 

The  difference  between  married  life  on  the 
stage  and  married  life  off  may  not  be  so  wide 
as  the  difference  between  love-making  on  and 
off  ;  still,  it  too,  is  fairly  wide.  On  the  stage, 
if  the  dramatist  knows  the  tricks  of  his  trade 
and  pays  due  regard  to  the  exigencies  of 
plot,  married  life  is  a  series  of  tensely  emo- 
tional moments  ;  off  the  stage,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is,  in  too  many  cases  a  series  of 
tediously  long-drawn- out  half-hours.  On  the 
stage,  if  the  dramatist  would  escape  the  odium 
of  being  dubbed  decadent,  married  life  must 
be  treated  as  love's  apotheosis  ;  off  the  stage, 
it  is  more  generally  believed  to  be  love's 
anti-climax. 
The  uxorious  Disraeli  exclaimed  of  his 
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wife,  "  Why,  she's  more  like  a  mistress  than 
a  wife  ! "  while  centuries  earlier,  Bacon  sup- 
plied posterity  with  this  definition  :  "  Wives 
are  young  men's  mistresses,  middle-aged  men's 


"  QEB-QBB,"  AS  PICTURED  BY  SEM,  THE  CELEBRATED  PARISIAN  CARICA- 
TURIST who  writes  :  C'est  un  curieux  et  long  ban  hommc — qui  possede 
un  visage  assez  grave  et  des  jambes  follement  gates. 

companions,  and  old  men's  nurses.  .  .  ." 
And  the  ideal  wife  as  defined  by  Grossmith 
"  is  she  who  contrives  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  her  married  life  to  stand  in  these 
three  capacities  to  her  husband." 
"  The  woman  who  knows  how  to  be  just 
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these  three  things  to  her  husband,  according 
to  his  mood,  invariably  retains  his  affections/' 
he  says.  '  You  may  show  him  the  most 
beautiful  woman  on  earth  and  his  only  reply 
is  :  '  J'ai  tout  ce  qu'il  faut  a  la  maison.  .  .  / 
A  fortunate  husband  of  this  kind  is  seldom 
happy  out  of  his  wife's  company.  Take  him 
away  from  her  and  give  him  something  ap- 
proximating to  a  good  time  and  he  will  pro- 
bably turn  to  you  and  say, '  How  Ethel  would 
have  enjoyed  this  ! ' 


This  Chapter  is  Illustrated  by  Photo- 
graphs  of  Pretty  French  Colleagues 
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CHAPTER   VI 

CONNUBIAL  PHILOSOPHY 

BEFORE  husband  and  wife  can  live  together 
in  the  spirit  of  comradeship  upon  which  all 
the  happiest  marriages  are  based,  "  the  wife," 
says  Grossmith,  "  must  be  to  some  extent  a 
philosopher  ;  and  to  be  a  philosopher  goes 
much  against  the  grain  of  the  average 
woman. 

"  A  philosophic  outlook  is  demanded,  some- 
times, in  special  degree  from  an  actor's  wife. 
When  she  is  not  on  the  stage  herself,  it  is 
better  for  her  lasting  happiness  that  she 
should  quickly  reconcile  herself  to  the  fact 
that  her  husband,  if  he  is  a  capable  actor,  is 
almost  as  much  a  servant  of  the  public  as  the 
priest,  and  she  cannot  hope  to  monopolise  as 
much  of  his  time  as  she  could  if  she  were  the 
wife  of  a  man  whose  work  ran  along  more 
stereotyped  lines. 

87 
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"  To  be  happy,  an  actor's  wife  has  often, 
indeed,  to  exercise  the  tact  and  diplomacy  of 
an  ambassadress.  She  realises  that  her  hus- 
band belongs  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  her- 
self, and  so  she  is  not  too  exacting  in  her 
demands  of  him.  If  she  is  a  sensible  woman, 
she  draws  a  sharp  dividing-line  between  the 
theatre  and  the  home,  realising  that  her 
husband  is  likely  to  appreciate  his  home  all 
the  more  if  he  can  forget  all  about  his  work 
immediately  he  returns  there.  Like  a  poli- 
tician's wife,  she  can  help  her  husband 
tremendously  in  his  career.  .  .  .  But  a  poli- 
tician's wife  cannot,  and  should  not,  sit  beside 
her  husband  in  the  House  ;  and,  similarly,  the 
lay-wife  of  an  actor  should  not  frequent  her 
husband's  dressing-room ;  she  should  rarely, 
if  ever,  go  behind  the  scenes. 

"  And  if,  here  and  there,  one  meets  the  lay- 
wife  of  an  actor  who  has  to  be  philosophical, 
the  same  quality  is  resorted  to,  occasionally, 
quite  as  much  by  the  lay-husband  of  an 
actress.  Some  years  ago,  a  lay-husband  of  my 
acquaintance  used  to  exercise  it  with  perfect 
sang  froid.  His  actress-wife  had  a  knack  of 
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being  absent  from  home  for  quite  lengthy 
periods,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  was  rather  lax  in 
the  explanations  he  demanded  from  her  on 
her  return.  But  on  one  occasion  she  stayed 
away  for  a  longer  period  than  usual ;  and 
this  time  he  determined  to  cross-examine  her 
more  closely.  '  Now,  where  have  you  been  ?  ' 
he  asked  searchingly.  '  Oh,  well,  if  you  really 
must  know/  was  her  reply,  '  I  have  been  to 

Ostend  with  Captain  C /    Such  an  offence, 

the  husband  felt,  merited  a  severe  rebuke. 
'  You  have  been  a  very  naughty  girl/  he  said 
sternly,  '  and  you  must  promise  me  never  to 
do  it  again/ 

"  Our  stage  heroines  have  a  way  of  bring- 
ing the  house  down  when,  with  a  world  of 
pathos  in  their  tones,  they  gently  reject  the 
advances  of  clamorous  swains  with  the 
words :  '  I'll  be  a  sister  to  you/  But  how 
about  a  husband  who  says  to  his  wife  three 
months  after  the  wedding :  '  Never  mind, 
dear,  henceforth  I'll  be  a  brother  to  you  ! ' 
Yet  that  is  precisely  what  that  popular  French 
comedian,  whose  acting  at  the  Varieties  in 
Paris  was  such  an  unfailing  source  of  delight 
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to  the  late  King  Edward,  said  to  his  wife 
before  parting  from  her  recently.  The  pair 
were  married  and  divorced  within  three 
months  !  All  Paris  has  since  been  laughing 
over  the  comedy  of  this  record  piece  of 
matrimonial  hustling :  it  became,  in  fact,  so 
much  the  topic  of  the  hour  that  a  play  was 
staged  around  the  theme. 

"At  the  rehearsals,  it  was  said  that  no  one 
among  the  privileged  spectators  appeared 
more  amused  than  the  little  French  wife  who 
had  just  been  granted  this  extraordinarily 
rapid  divorce.  But  at  the  repetition  generate 
the  play  appeared  to  have  quite  another  effect 
on  her.  Seated  in  the  stage-box  and  in  full 
view  of  the  audience,  she  created  considerable 
stir  by  giving  way  to  heartrending  paroxysms 
of  grief,  and  thus  obtaining  much  sympathetic 
reclame  from  the  Parisian  critics !  It  may 
throw  more  light  on  the  story  to  add  that  this 
lady  is  herself  an  actress,  and  when  in  Paris 
I  played  with  her  in  the  Rejane  revue. 

"  That  every  man  does  not  rank  as  a  hero 
in  the  sight  of  his  wife,  struck  home  to  me 
one  dav  when  I  lunched  with  a  certain  well- 
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known  giant  American  comedian,  who  scored 
a  big  hit  when  he  visited  London,  a  man  of 
whom,  for  identification  purposes,  I  will  not 
say  more  than  that  his  voice  is  as  big  as  his 
body  and  that  his  life-story  has  been  well 
described  as  s  one  continual  wedding  march/ 
Imagine  my  surprise  to  find  that,  seated  at 
the  same  table,  apparently  on  excellent  terms 
with  one  another,  were  three  ladies,  each  of 
whom  had  been  married  to  the  gentleman. 
The  original  spouse,  in  talking  to  me,  waxed 
tremendously  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  her 
husband.  e  I  guess  he's  the  best  host  alive/ 
she  told  me.  '  As  a  man,  he  is  quite  the  most 
delightful  I  have  ever  met  in  all  my  life,  but — 
as  a  husband,  no,  thanks ! ' 

"  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Englishwomen  to 
say  they  would  not  be  so  tolerant  in  such 
circumstances.  In  contrast  to  this  almost  in- 
credible situation  runs  the  old  story  of  a  well- 
known  Victorian  actor  who,  walking  down 
Bond  Street  with  the  lady  who  was  not  his 
wife,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  lady 
who  was :  '  I  believe  you  two  ladies  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  to  one  another,  so  I  think 
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I'll  go/  he  said  diplomatically,  as  he  beat  a 
hurried  retreat. 

"  A  comic  note  is  often  lent  to  the  home- 
life  of  France  by  the  eternal  desire  of  French 
husbands  to  pose  as  scapegoats.  ...  In 
some  of  the  gayer  Parisian  seats  one  con- 
stantly meets  men  who  talk  as  if  they  had 
emulated  Solomon  in  the  one  field  of  human 
activity  in  which  that  wise  king  was  not, 
really,  very  wise.  Listening  to  them,  you 
might  pardonably  suppose  they  had  wives 
in  every  street,  whereas,  if  you  troubled  to 
inquire  more  closely  into  their  domestic 
happenings,  you  would  probably  find  them  to 
be  the  most  model  of  model  husbands. 

"  The  ruling  spirit  in  a  French  household 
is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  wife  and  mother. 
Frenchwomen  manage  their  husbands  so 
cleverly,  without  their  knowing  it,  that  a 
Frenchman  is  rarely  what  an  Englishman 
would  call :  '  Julius  Csesar  in  his  own  house/ 
Yet,  to  hear  him  talking  to  male  friends  of 
home,  when  he  is  away  from  home,  you  might 
think  the  French  husband  was  Julius  Caesar 
and  Don  Juan  rolled  in  one.  .  And  in 
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spite  of  these  curious  little  games  of  make- 
believe,  whereby  they  so  continually  try  to 
hoodwink  us,  Frenchmen  still  twit  us  with 
'  our  British  hypocrisy  '  I  Could  there  be  a 
more  flagrant  case  of  the  '  pot  calling  the 
kettle  '  ? 

"  There  are  times,  it  is  true,  when  an  Eng- 
lishman prefers  to  wear  a  mask  in  order  to 
disguise  his  real  feelings,  even  though,  if  he 
only  knew  it,  as  Oscar  Wilde  once  said,  '  a 
mask  may  tell  more  than  a  face/  In  England 
a  married  man  will  suffer  in  silence  for  a 
long  time  before  he  will  openly  confess  he  has 
been  vulnerable  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
woman  who  is  not  his  wife.  But  a  French- 
man in  such  a  predicament  surrenders  him- 
self to  what  he  thinks  to  be  his  fate  at  once. 
The  world  is  soon  let  into  his  secret  and — what 
seems  inconceivable  to  an  Englishman — his 
wife  is  one  of  the  first  people  to  whom  he 
breaks  the  news. 

:t  The  philosophy  with  which  French  wives 
console  themselves  at  such  times  is,  from 
the  English  standpoint,  amazing.  Often  a 
Frenchwoman  is  as  philosophical  over  the 
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love-affairs  of  her  husband  as  she  is  over  those 
of  her  son. 

"  The  French,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  an 
innate  conviction  that  a  husband  cannot 
remain  in  love  with  his  wife  for  much  longer 
than  six  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
they  say,  comradeship,  inevitably,  must  take 
the  place  of  love.  And  so,  if  her  husband 
shows  a  tendency  to  be  attracted  by  an  occa- 
sional pretty  face,  the  French  wife  schools 
herself  into  an  appearance  of  not  minding  it 
in  the  least. 

'  You  even  meet  Frenchwomen  who  openly 
discuss  together  their  husbands'  peccadilloes 
and  affect  to  be  amused  by  them — who  are 
not  above  arguing  that,  in  these  matters,  their 
respective  spouses  are  expert  judges  and 
essentially  men  of  good  taste.  In  refresh- 
ingly simple  language,  which  might  almost 
have  been  borrowed  from  a  kindergarten 
primer,  one  wife  will  sometimes  say  to  an- 
other :  '  The  Marie  of  your  Andre  is  not 
nearly  so  beautiful  and  amusing  as  the 
Yvonne  of  my  Guilbert  'I  .  .  .  Last  summer 
a  French  wife  was  strolling  through  the 
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lounge  of  a  London  hotel,  when  she  unex- 
pectedly encountered  the  lady  who  had 
temporarily  supplanted  her  in  her  husband's 
affections.  '  Oh,  and  so  you're  Mademoiselle 
Peggy/  she  said  blandly.  '  Well,  what  you 
can  see  in  him  I  can't  imagine/ 

"  Englishwomen,  of  course,  are  incapable  of 
being  philosophers  to  such  an  abnormal  ex- 
tent as  their  French  sisters.  Where  anything 
that  directly  bears  upon  their  own  individual 
interests  is  at  stake  they  can  never  see 
straight ;  they  become  jealous.  They  cannot 
grasp  the  standpoint  of  the  famous  French- 
man who  said  :  '  It  is  sometimes  agreeable 
to  a  man  to  have  a  jealous  wife,  for  she  is 
always  talking  of  what  pleases  him/ 

"  Should  an  Englishman  have  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  fallen  into  an  amourette, 
he  does  not  run  home  to  tell  his  wife  all  about 
it  quite  as  quickly  as  a  Frenchman  would  do, 
therefore.  To  begin  with,  he  is  not  such  an 
adept  at  word  embroidery ;  he  has  nothing 
like  the  same  skill  in  telling  a  tale.  But  he 
prefers  to  be  silent  primarily,  because  he 
knows  that  when  once  the  cat  is  out  of  the 
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bag  there  will  be  no  peace  at  home.  .  .  .  And 
it  is,  I  think,  mainly  for  his  reticence  in  this 
respect  that  the  Frenchman  dubs  him  a 
hypocrite. 

"  But  can  a  man  be  fairly  charged  with 
hypocrisy  because  he  is  silent  at  such  times  ? 
And  if  so,  isn't  it  better  that  he  should  be  a 
hypocrite  for  half  an  hour,  than  that  he  and 
his  wife  should  be  unhappy,  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  continual  distrust — it  may  be 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  ? 

"  And  is  '  the  British  hypocrisy/  for  which 
the  French  scoff  at  us,  such  a  very  terrible 
thing  after  all  ?  Looked  at  in  the  right  light, 
isn't  it  possible  that  in  us  the  vice  may  be  a 
redeeming  virtue — that  we  are  better  with 
than  without  it  ?  In  any  case,  although  my 
love  for  French  people,  places,  and  things  is 
intense,  it  is  not  so  blind  that  I  do  not  see 
that  our  cross-Channel  neighbours  are,  all 
the  while,  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  Only, 
with  them,  the  tar  is  put  on  in  a  different  way. 
Their  hypocrisy  takes  another  form. 

'  What  is  the  difference  between  an  Eng- 
lishman and   a  Frenchman  ?  was  the  riddle 
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served  up  at  dinner  one  night  by  a  charac- 
teristically staid  and  stay-at-home  inhabitant 
of  these  islands.  '  Oh,  that's  easily  solved/ 
replied  one  who  has  travelled  in  many  lands, 
steeping  himself  for  so  long  in  the  different 
atmospheres  of  them  all,  that  he  has  now 
almost  forgotten  to  which  country  he  belongs. 


Caroline...  Caroline 


La  plus  grand  Succcs  dcs  dernieres  annccs  dc 

fflarche  Populaire  dii  Compositeur  Vincent  5COTTO 

France  par  Messieurs  GEORGEL,  MAINSUELLE,  etc. 

En  Angleterre  par^Geo  GROSSMITH  JUNIOR 

En  Allemagne  par  Herr  STEIDL 

"  OEEATNESS   THBUST  UPON  "    GEE-GEE  BY   A  PABI8   POSTEB. 

'  To  find  the  answer,  you  have  only  to  con- 
sider how,  in  given  situations,  each  will  act. 
An  Englishman,  should  he  have  arranged  to 
spend  the  evening  with  an  enchanting  little 
lady,  will  tell  you  he  is  booked  to  dine  with 
his  mother-in-law.  Conversely,  a  Frenchman 
who,  in  reality,  is  on  his  way  to  dine  with  his 
mother-in-law,  will  tell  you  he  is  just  off 
to  keep  an  appointment  with  an  enchanting 
little  lady. 
7 
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"  And  there  you  have  in  a  nutshell  the 
difference  in  the  hypocrisy  of  the  two  races/' 
adds  Grossmith.  "  In  justice  to  the  English 
stage,  I  think  it  may  be  claimed  by  the  way, 
that  the  majority  of  its  leading  actors  are  all 
respectable  married  men  who  go  home  nightly 
to  their  backyards  and  hencoops  in  Pont 
Street  or  Surbiton  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  The  Gaiety  Theatre,  at  the  moment,  boasts 
a  full  quota  of  model  husbands,  who,  so  far 
as  I  know,  contemplate  no  change  in  their 
present  domestic  arrangements.  But  even 
though  this  is  so,  I  cannot  too  fiercely  contend 
that  the  general  public  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  private  life  of  an  actor.  Pub- 
licity which  springs  from  the  prying  curiosity 
which  is  far  too  prevalent,  nowadays,  militates 
against  his  value  as  a  public  servant  in  much 
the  same  way  as  a  keen  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment nearly  always  results  when,  after  ad- 
miring the  work  of  a  novelist,  we  see  his  smug 
features  reproduced  in  a  monthly  magazine. 

"It  is  usually  a  sure  sign  that  a  man  is 
happily  married  if  he  tells  you  he  is  '  in 
chains/  and  grumbles  continually  about  the 
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tyranny  of  the  matrimonial  state.  The  Eng- 
lishman may  be  a  growler,  but  he  takes  care 
that  the  things  about  which  he  growls  are  the 
things  about  which  he  feels  most  secure.  He 
soon  ceases  to  growl  openly  if  he  finds  he  is 
actually  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
.  .  .  And  women  have  just  the  same  ten- 
dency. 

"  I  did  not  think  it  at  all  strange,  there- 
fore, when  a  happily  married  woman  told  me 
the  other  evening  she  was  writing  a  play  en- 
titled 'Worse  than  Widowed/  'This  title 
strikes  me  as  peculiarly  apt/  she  added 
cynically,  '  because  all  my  female  characters 
are  married  women  !  * " 


CHAPTEK    VII 

AN  ACTOR'S  LOVE-STORY 

ON  the  stage,  in  this  country,  the  distance 
from  the  nuptial  chamber  to  the  divorce  court 
is  usually  represented  as  the  shortest  of  short 
cuts.  Off  the  stage,  husbands  and  wives  do 
not  rid  themselves  so  lightly  of  the  rags  of 
respectability ;  they  prefer  not  to  lay  their 
woes  at  the  feet  of  Sir  Samuel  Evans,  if  they 
can  find  another  way  out. 

"  Seek  a  divorce  in  haste  and  you  will  most 
likely  repent  it  at  leisure/'  runs  a  Grossmith 
maxim.  "  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  see 
that  divorce  spells  tragedy  for  the  average 
couple/'  he  says  :  "  Our  national  outlook  and 
temperament  are  such  that  even  the  most 
hardened  sinners  in  this  country  have  an 
awkward  knack  of  feeling  awkward  ever 
afterwards  when  they  have  been  publicly 
branded  as  divorced. 

100 
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"  And  the  worst  part  of  the  tragedy  is  the 
desolation  and  unhappiness  which  follow  the 
break  up  of  the  home.  A  man  may  be 
estranged  from  his  wife,  but  passionately  fond 
of  his  daughter  ;  or  vice  versa  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  and  her  husband  and  son.  If  fond 
pa-rents  part,  the  family  topsyturvydom  which 
results  is  too  ghastly  for  words.. 

"  Divorce,  in  my  view,  should  be  the  last  of 
all  possible  stratagems  resorted  to  by  folk  who 
imagine  themselves  to  be  unhappily  married. 
Often,  too,  the  idea  that  their  lost  happiness 
will  be  regained  if  they  get  rid  of  each  other 
is  a  sheer  delusion.  Among  the  happiest 
married  people  I  know  are  two  who  at  one 
time  contemplated  divorce  and  then  thought 
better  of  it. 

"The  case  of  these  two  is  one  of  those  little 
tragi-comedies  with  which  real  life  abounds. 
.  .  .  The  rift  in  the  lute  came  after  they  had 
been  married  about  eight  years.  Since  he  is 
an  actor,  and  since,  according  to  the  outside 
world,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  pretty  glib  in  its 
judgments,  actors  are  notoriously  '  all  things 
to  all  women/  it  is,  perhaps,  surprising  that 
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there  was  not  trouble  earlier.  At  last  it 
came,  however — came  in  the  beautiful  and 
shapely  form  of  a  sympathetic  young  Ameri- 
can actress  whom  the  actor  at  once  hailed  as 
his  affinity. 

"  In  confidential  moments  this  actor  told 
his  friends  how  he  had  at  last  met  his  heaven- 
sent mate,  the  only  woman  on  earth  with  the 
power  to  make  him  happy.  He  even  adopted 
the  Frenchman's  expedient  of  saying  some- 
thing to  the  same  effect  to  his  wife.  The  news 
was  not  cordially  received ;  and  for  a  time  a 
dissolution  of  partnership  seemed  imminent. 
.  .  .  Then,  '  Think  of  the  children '  was  the 
cry  raised  by  a  kindly  friend.  And  the  actor, 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  last  word  in  loving 
fathers — thought.  .  .  .  Fortunately,  although 
he  was  in  love,  he  was  not  yet  insane.  He  hit 
upon  a  plan  that,  he  felt,  might  or  might  not 
save  the  situation  ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  worth 
a  trial. 

r<  The  next  day  he  explained  things  to  his 
manager,  who  was  also  his  friend.  '  I  must 
leave  London/  he  braced  himself  up  to  say. 
*  I  want  an  engagement  elsewhere.  Send  me 
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to  New  York,  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Sydney,  Cal- 
cutta, Wigan,  the  Isle  of  Man — anywhere  you 
please,  so  long  as  it  is  miles  away  from  here/ 
A  long  tour  in  the  United  States  was  promptly 
arranged  for  him  ;  and  so  he  parted  from 
both  women — his  wife  and  '  the  other  one/ 

"  To  his  wife  he  said  very  little.  The  re- 
lationship between  them  at  his  departure  was 
so  strained  that  there  seemed  of  necessity 
very  little  to  say.  To  the  other  woman  he 
said,  of  course,  a  great  deal.  The  parting  was, 
apparently,  a  terrific  wrench  to  both  of  them  ; 
and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  if,  after  a 
separation  of  nearly  a  year,  they  still  felt  as 
irresistibly  drawn  to  one  another — why,  then, 
a  certain  marriage  would  be  dissolved,  and, 
in  due  course,  another  one  would  be  arranged. 

"  This  actor-friend  of  mine  once  tried  to 
describe  to  me  the  loneliness  of  that  par- 
ticular American  tour.  Being  madly  in  love 
and  with  '  the  loved  one  *  far  away,  he  used 
deliberately  to  shun  the  company  of  his  fellow- 
actors,  wishing  for  nothing  better  than  to  be 
'  alone  with  his  thoughts/  During  those  long 
dreary  weeks  he  seemed  to  live  only  for  the 
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arrival  of  his  love-letters,  outpourings  so 
voluminous  that  excess  postage  had  invariably 
to  be  paid  for  the  privilege  of  reading  them. 

"  Then  one  night  this  love-story  ended — 
ended  abruptly  and  clumsily,  as  real  life  love- 
stories  everlastingly  do.  From  the  standpoint 
of  a  lover  who  was  already  a  husband  and 
the  father  of  a  family,  Mrs.  Grundy,  no  doubt, 
would  have  said  it  was  as  well  it  ended  as  it 
did.  Still,  the  fact  that  a  love-affair  is  not 
exactly  comme  il  faut  does  not  make  disillu- 
sionment less  hard  to  bear. 

'''  The  scene  of  the  last  chapter  was  a 
theatrical  '  special '  which  was  whizzing  this 
touring  company  from  one  end  of  the  States 
to  the  other.  On  long  journeys,  theatrical 
folk  have  a  way  of  splitting  up  into  cliques, 
and,  having  resolutely  held  aloof  from  the 
conviviality  of  his  fellows  throughout  the  tour, 
our  forlorn  hero  found  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion paired  off  with  a  middle-aged,  wealthy 
American,  who,  although  he  was  not  connected 
with  the  company,  was  travelling  by  the 
'  special '  for  choice. 

st  To  pass  away  the  time,  the  two  men  fell 
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to  playing  piquet.  As  a  scoring-card,  the 
middle-aged  American  absent-mindedly  made 
use  of  a  bulky-looking,  heavily-scented  letter. 
The  love-sick  actor,  as  he  saw  it,  felt  as  if  he 
had  been  shot !  He  grabbed  nervously  at  his 
inner  pocket.  His  own  last  love-letter  was  safe 
enough ;  but  all  the  same,  it  was  identical 
with  this  other  packet !  The  handwriting 
was  obviously  her  handwriting,  and  when  the 
letter  was  pulled  out  in  order  that  the  en- 
velope might  serve  all  the  better  for  its  new 
purpose,  a  furtive  glance  or  two,  pardonable, 
perhaps,  in  the  circumstances,  showed  that 
certain  odd  little  terms  of  endearment — he 
had  fondly  believed  they  belonged  peculiarly 
to  himself — proved  equally  serviceable  when 
she  was  writing  to  other  men !  Naturally, 
the  curtain  was  soon  rung  down  on  this  actor's 
romance.  A  good  many  years  have  rolled 
by  since  then ;  and  he  now  seems  likely  to 
live  happily  with  his  wife  and  family  for  the 
rest  of  his  days. 

"  Few  people  will  be  able,  so  late  in  the 
day,  to  probe  the  identity  of  the  chief  charac- 
ters in  this  little  tragi-comedy.  Only  the 
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two  or  three  persons  who  played  the  parts 
in  it  knew  anything  at  all  about  it.  And 
now  it  is  unlikely  that  any  one  else  will 
ever  know  just  '  who  was  who ! '  The 
silence  preserved  was  due,  of  course,  to  the 
traditional  reserve  of  English  people  in  such 
matters — our  British  hypocrisy,  if  you  like  ! 
And,  when  you  think  of  the  ending,  wasn't 
it  better  so  ?  " 
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CHAPTEK   VIII 

THE  LADIES  OP  "  THE  GAIETY  " 

ASKED  to  write  her  autobiography,  a  popular 
little  "  Gaiety  "  actress  once  replied  :  "  Better 
leave  it  to  the  woman  in  the  stalls !  She 
knows  so  much  more  about  my  pedigree,  my 
pet-dogs,  my  lovers,  and,  above  all,  my  exact 
age  than  I  do." 

And,  to  a  superficial  observer,  it  certainly 
would  seem  that  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  the  ladies  of  the  "  Gaiety  "  is  that  their 
private  lives  are — so  painfully  public.  To 
probe  a  little  nearer  the  truth,  however,  is  to 
find  that  few  real  facts  are  known,  while  many 
incredible  fictions  are  circulated  about  the 
"  pasts  and  presents "  of  these  attractive 
actresses.  Often,  too,  such  an  infinite  world 
of  romance,  to  say  nothing  of  a  lesser  one  of 
mendacity,  is  thrown  over  their  multifarious 
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doings  that  they  are  credited — or,  perhaps, 
the  right  word  is  debited — with  having  done 
all  sorts  of  things  which,  in  reality,  they  have 
left  undone. 

What,  then,  prompts  this  extraordinary 
public  interest  in  their  personalities  ?  It 
may  be,  of  course,  the  sporting  desire  to  spot 
a  potential  peeress — the  intensely  human, 
speculative  fancy  that,  just  as  every  private 
soldier  notoriously  carries  a  field-marshal's 
baton  in  his  knapsack,  so  a  certain  little  girl, 
who  has  not  yet  penetrated  beyond  the 
seventh  or  eighth  row  of  the  "  Gaiety " 
chorus,  may  have  something  very  like  a  cor- 
onet hidden  away  in  the  folds  of  her  light 
and  airy  garments.  But,  more  generally,  the 
fact  that  the  "  Gaiety"  actresses  can  hold 
their  audiences  spell-bound,  riveting  attention 
and  dispelling  all  shades  of  boredom  for  the 
whole  time  they  are  on  the  stage,  is  due 
to  a  much  less  artificial  cause ;  it  is  simply 
another  sign  of  the  natural  homage  which 
every  beautiful  woman  contrives  to  exact- 
invariably  from  all  men  and,  occasionally, 
from  other  women. 
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"  To  those  of  us  who  work  behind  the  scenes, 
there  is  no  more  absorbingly  interesting  specu- 
lation than  to  try  to  '  back  winners '  among 
the  different  promising  girls  who  come  knock- 
ing at  the  doors  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,"  says 
Grossmith.  And  now  he  hits  out  gently  at 
the  superior  persons  who  refuse  to  recognise 
that  any  good  thing  can  spring  from  the  musi- 
cal play — least  of  all,  that  artistic  talent  of  a 
high  order  is  demanded  from  the  actor  or 
actress  who  makes  a  mark  in  that  branch 
of  the  theatrical  profession. 

"  Inevitably,  we  are  bound  to  refuse  quite 
one  half  of  the  recruits  who  apply  to  us,"  he 
explains.  '  To  '  get  on  '  at  '  the  Gaiety/  a 
girl  must  show  signs  of  being  able  to  sing  and 
dance  as  well  as  act,  and  it  might  be  rather 
a  shock  to  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  and  other  critics 
of  the  musical  play  to  find  how  many  other- 
wise competent  actresses  are  sent  away  from 
us  because  they  fall  short  in  one  of  these  three 
essentials.  '  I  am  very  sorry,  but  you  are  no 
use  to  us/  it  breaks  our  manager's  heart  to 
tell  them.  '  /  am  afraid  your  only  chance  is 
to  go  in  for  the  "  legitimate/3  And  so,  with 
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downcast  hearts  and  sad  faces,  looking  pictures 
of  infinite  dejection,  they  turn  wearily  away 
to  try  fortune  at  the  '  St.  James's/  the  '  Hay- 
market/  or  'His  Majesty's/" 

At  the  outset  of  her  career,  the  would-be 
actress  who  decides,  airily,  to  select  musical 
comedy  as  the  medium  for  her  talents  is  faced 
with  her  first  real  difficulty ;  it  all  depends 
on  whether  musical  comedy  will  select  her. 
Even  when  the  applicants  for  positions  in 
the  "  Gaiety"  chorus  seem  eminently  suitable, 
the  problem  of  whether  they  will  realise  the 
expectations  formed  of  them  is  always  largely 
a  gamble.  Hence,  as  Grossmith  says,  "to 
deal  in  futures,"  where  the  ladies  of  the 
"  Gaiety  "  are  concerned,  proves  quite  as  un- 
certain a  form  of  speculation  as  if  we  were 
engaged  in  more  prosaic  operations  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  on  'Change  in  the  City. 

"All  along  the  line,  there  are  constant 
surprises,"  he  states.  "  Hidden  away  in  the 
inner  recesses  of  the  chorus,  you  come  across 
a  girl,  it  may  be,  who  seems  to  be  dowered 
with  all  the  attributes  which  go  to  the  making 
of  '  a  star/  Here,  at  last,  you  think,  is  a 
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little  lady  who  will  one  day  take  the  town  by 
storm.  She  is  nimble,  vivacious — obviously, 
you  say,  possessed  of  all  the  requisite  gifts. 
"  A  new-comer  in  the  '  Gaiety '  chorus  of 
this  description  may  seem,  at  first,  to  possess 
altogether  unusual  talent  and  charm.  She 
arouses  your  professional  curiosity.  You  make 
rash  prophecies  about  her  and  eagerly  wait 
for  her  to  fulfil  them.  But,  unfortunately, 
in  far  too  many  cases,  to  cherish  hopes  that 
you  have  made  a  discovery  in  this  way  is  to 
be  bitterly  disappointed.  The  beginner  may 
do  well  at  the  start.  Then,  quite  unexpectedly, 
when  she  is  given  a  chance,  she  collapses. 
Her  abilities  are,  perhaps,  not  versatile  enough, 
her  work  is  hopelessly  uneven,  and  she  fails 
altogether  to  visualise  her  part  in  the  way 
you  expected.  I  remember  once  a  lady- 
recruit  at  the  '  Gaiety/  whose  singing-master 
had  prophesied  great  things  of  her,  was  en- 
trusted with  eight  bars  to  sing  in  the  Finale 
of  the  First  Act.  Immediately  the  curtain 
was  rung  down,  the  stage-manager  quickly 
came  round  to  know  the  reason  of  '  the  long 
stage- wait/  '  Oh,  that  wasn't  a  stage- wait/ 
8 
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somebody  told  him.  '  That  was  Miss  So-and- 
So  singing  her  solo/ 

"  But,  conversely,  one  meets  ladies  at  the 
'  Gaiety '  who  spring  surprises  of  a  more 
pleasant  kind.  They  blossom  forth  into  un- 
expected successes.  There  are  phenomena 
around  whose  careers  true  and  romantic 
stories  might  be  written,  entitled :  '  The 
Triumph  of  the  Ugly  Ducklings/ 

"  I  have  known  cases  of  girls,  gawky  and 
unattractive  at  first,  who,  after  a  year  or  two 
in  the  chorus  at  the  Gaiety,  have  discovered 
that  most  potent  secret  of  the  actress — how 
to  charm.  The  business  of  charming  has  not 
come  to  them  naturally,  but  they  have 
mastered  it  by  the  exercise  of  their  brains 
and  sheer  hard  work.  And  an  actress  who  has 
fought  her  way  through  in  this  fashion  is 
sometimes  more  efficient,  in  the  end,  for  stage- 
purposes,  than  the  actress  who  is  endowed 
with  natural  gifts  and  has  seldom  made  a  really 
serious  effort.  .  .  . 

"  Although,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  player 
is  apt  to  fail,  if  he  is  required  to  be  '  just  him- 
self '  in  a  part  and  has  not  to  rely  in  some 
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measure  on  '  make-believe/  I  could  give  many 
instances,  nevertheless,  in  which,  off  the 
stage,  the  character  of  an  actress  has  tended 
to  be  moulded  more  and  more  on  the  lines 
of  the  part  she  plays — that  is  to  say  when 
she  plays  it  over  a  long  period.  Just  as  the 
actor  gives  his  personality  to  a  certain  part, 
so,  occasionally,  a  certain  part,  if  continually 
played,  gives  in  turn  its  personality  to  the 
actor.  As  night  after  night  of  the  run  goes 
by,  you  find  he  drops,  if  he  is  not  careful, 
quite  easily  into  the  outlook  and  habits  of 
the  character  he  plays — a  hero  or  a  villain, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"  Similarly,  an  actress  of  dull  and  unin- 
spiring features,  if  she  applies  herself  seriously 
to  play  the  part  of  a  woman  who  is  supposed 
to  be  attractive,  often  takes  unto  herself  much 
of  the  charm  that,  in  the  beginning,  she  lacked  ; 
to  be  charming  becomes  a  sort  of  second  nature 
to  her,  in  fact.  ...  It  is,  usually,  by  personal 
magnetism  rather  than  by  beauty  that  an 
actress  scores  the  most  heavily.  In  the  old 
'  Gaiety '  days,  the  moment  Nellie  Farren 
made  her  entrance  on  the  stage,  she  had  only 
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to  give  one  glance  upward,  and  the  whole 
house  was  under  her  sway. 

'  To  be  '  a  universal  charmer '  or  popular 
idol  to  the  extent  accomplished  by  some  of 
the  leading  ladies  in  our  musical  plays,  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  careers  a  woman  can  pursue.  Marie 
Tempest  gave  some  idea  of  the  years  of  drud- 
gery and  hard  work  which  must  be  undergone 
by  an  actress  who  serves  her  apprenticeship 
to  the  business  of  charm,  when,  as  the  gay 
little  widow  in  Arnold  Bennett's  play  *  The 
Honeymoon/  she  said  with  tremendous  con- 
viction, after  seating  herself  in  her  own  inimi- 
table style  :  '  It  took  me  exactly  seven  years 
to  learn  how  to  sit  down  like  that,  and,  in 
another  seven  years,  I  expect  to  do  it  even 
better/  " 

But  blighted  hopes  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
unexpectedly  pleasant  surprises  do  not  com- 
pose the  sole  experience  of  the  enterprising 
management  whose  business  it  is  to  discover 
new  talent  among  the  ladies  of  the  "  Gaiety/' 
of  course.  Happily,  there  are  legions  of 
young  actresses  who,  by  coming  rapidly  to  the 
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front,  have  realised  the  great  things  expected 
of  them  at  the  start. 

"A  recent  happy  example  of  a  young 
actress  who  has  proved  a  genuine  '  winner ' 
is  Miss  Avice  Kelham,  now  playing  a  leading 
part  in  '  The  Marriage  Market/  at  Daly's. 
I  selected  Miss  Kelham  out  of  the  '  Gaiety ' 
chorus  to  play  the  part  of  the  Suffragette  who 
burst  in  upon  Teddy  Payne  and  myself  in  one 
of  our  duets  in  '  The  Sunshine  Girl/  Small 
though  this  part  was,  she  played  it  so  well 
that  she  was  chosen,  eventually,  to  succeed 
Miss  Gertie  Millar  in  *  Gipsy  Love  ' ;  and 
there  is  now  every  sign  that  she  will  go  from 
triumph  to  triumph.  .  .  .  Then,  Miss  Millar 
herself  was  marked  out  for  promotion  from 
the  time  she  played  the  small  part  of  '  First 
Bridesmaid  '  in  '  The  Toreador  ' — practically 
from  the  moment  she  first  came  to  town  ;  and 
she  has  proved  herself  to  be  a  winner  all  along 
the  line,  ever  since. 

"  Among  the  supercilious,  a  silly  notion 
prevails  that  any  tolerably  pretty  girl  can 
succeed  in  a  musical  play,  provided  she  trusts 
to  an  innate  inanity  and  a  stroke  of  luck. 
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The  experienced  onlooker  at  the  '  Gaiety '  is 
wiser,  of  course.  .  .  .  There,  short  shrift  is 
soon  given  to  that  peculiar  type  of  '  stage- 
lady  *  whose  sole  merit  is  that  she  is  '  a  girl 
trying  to  be  a  woman  or  a  woman  trying  to 
be  a  girl/  Personally,  I  am  always  amused 
when  the  superior  mortals  of  to-day  talk 
disparagingly  of  a  '  Gaiety '  actress  in  much 
the  same  wrongheaded  way  as  their  fathers 
talked  of  a  '  burlesque  actress/  From  their 
disdainful  tone,  one  would  think  that  this 
type  of  actress  had  about  as  much  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  theatrical  sun  as — well,  shall  we 
say,  the  kind  of  actress  who  figures  in  the 
police-courts  ? 

"  Yet  quite  as  high  a  standard  of  artistic 
ability  is  required  from  the  actresses  who 
would  shine  in  a  musical  play  as  from  those 
who  are  the  leading  lights  of  the  '  legitimate  ' 
boards.  If  you  doubt  it,  you  have  only  to 
think  of  how  potent  is  the  appeal  the  most 
expert  of  them  make  to  their  audience.  In- 
variably they  get  right  there.  All  who  were 
on  the  stage  at  the  Coronation  Command 
performance  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  felt 
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the  thrill  which  ran  through  the  house  when 
Gertie  Millar  and  Lily  Elsie  entered,  hand  in 
hand,  as  the  two  nieces  in  Sheridan's  '  The 
Critic/  Applause  on  such  occasions  is  for- 
bidden, but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  re- 
strained. Even  His  Serene  Highness  of  Kine- 
macloo  was  seen  to  nudge  violently  his  august 
cousin  of  Tootalorum,  then  slumbering  peace- 
fully some  four  seats  away  from  the  King, 
and,  needless  to  say,  both  Eastern  poten- 
tates kept  wide  awake  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

"  Charles  Hawtrey  was  playing  '  Sneer/ 
while  I  played  '  Dangle/  '  That's  got  'em/ 
he  whispered  to  me,  as  a  distinct  murmur  of 
appreciation  went  up  from  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  audiences  ever  assembled,  when 
these  two  charming  ladies  came  on  the  scene. 
Although  '  everybody  who  was  anybody ' 
was  playing  that  night,  I  doubt  whether  any 
other  two  actresses  produced  a  more  striking 
effect." 

According  to  Grossmith,  the  main  difference 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  profession 
is  that,  whereas  a  comedy  only  provides  scope 
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for  the  energies  of  three  ladies,  a  musical  play 
employs  the  talents  of  three  score.  The  best 
proof  of  the  heavy  debt  in  which  the  musical 
play  has  placed  comedy,  that  sister  of  hers 
with  the  superior  air,  is  shown  in  the  large 
proportion  of  "  legitimate "  leading  ladies 
who  have  been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
the  one  to  the  other.  Many  competent 
actresses,  now  playing  comedy  parts  in 
London,  were  trained  in  the  chorus  at  the 
"  Gaiety  "  or  "  Daly's  " — in  other  words,  in 
the  best  extant  school  of  English  acting  ;  for 
nowhere  else  are  such  pains  taken  to  bring 
out  the  player's  own  personality  as  at  the 
rehearsals  at  those  theatres. 

"It  is  possible/'  Grossmith  admits,  "  that 
some  of  the  girls  in  our  musical  plays  are 
daughters  of  small  suburban  grocers,  like  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero's  heroine  in  '  The  "  Mind-the- 
Paint  "  Girl/  But  it  is  also  a  fact  that  many 
of  them  are  ladies  of  good  birth  and  education 
who  fare  considerably  better  on  the  salary 
they  receive  from  the  theatre  than  they  would 
if  they  were  governesses.  The  important 
point  is  that  in  either  case  the  supreme  test 
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of  a  girl's  fitness  for  her  work  lies  in  the 
question  of  her  artistic  ability. 

"It  is  a  pleasing  sign  of  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  stage  that  the  '  chorus  girl ' 
of  the  old  school  is  so  quickly  passing  away. 
While,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill  points 
out,  the  chorus  girls  of  the  '  eighties '  were 
for  the  most  part  of  plebeian  descent,  present- 
day  girls  of  good  social  position  go  on  the 
stage  with  full  parental  approval,  and  they 
are  undoubtedly  more  beautiful,  more  lady- 
like, and  dressed  in  better  taste  than  were 
their  predecessors  of  a  generation  ago." 

The  daily  day  of  the  modern  chorus  girl  is 
not  an  easy  one,  and,  figuratively  speaking, 
like  those  who  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  in  many  other  spheres,  she  gets  more 
kicks  than  ha'pence.  She  does  not  go  far  if 
she  lacks  the  vital  qualities  of  personality 
and  push. 

Still,  by  the  chorus  girl  of  ability  who  fights 
her  way  through,  there  are  many  prizes  to 
be  won,  and  while  her  social  status  is  already 
very  different  from  what  it  used  to  be,  she  has 
also  the  comforting  reflection  that  there  is 
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every  sign  that,  as  time  goes  on,  it  will  become 
even  better. 

To-day  it  can  no  longer  be  said  of  the 
chorus  girl  that  she  is  "all  things  to  all 
men."  Since  the  role  she  plays  is  essenti- 
ally a  feminine  one,  sex-attraction  inevitably 
forms  some  part  of  her  appeal.  But,  as 
Grossmith  contends,  "  The  spell  woven  by 
the  pretty  woman  in  the  musical  play  is 
much  the  same  as  that  which  is  exercised  by 
pretty  women  in  all  other  walks  of  life. 

"  The  reason  why  the  pretty  women  of  the 
musical  plays  attract  great  attention  is  because 
so  many  of  them  gather  on  the  stage  at  one 
time.  Wherever  beauty  reigns,  whether  it  be 
behind  a  bar,  in  a  drawing-room  or  a  type- 
writing office,  at  a  country-house  party  or 
at  a  Church  bazaar,  there  in  its  wake  will 
be  found  men,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent — 
among  them,  the  foolish  man,  the  man  with 
ulterior  motives,  and  the  man  with  a  very  great 
brain." 

Amid  the  invitations  to  supper  and  various 
other  forms  of  adulation  that  are  so  notoriously 
showered  upon  her,  the  discriminating  chorus 
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girl  naturally  develops  into  an  accomplished 
woman  of  the  world.  She  is  habitually  as 
quick  to  resent  a  distasteful  advance  as  the 
majority  of  her  sex,  while,  as  a  result  of  her 
training,  she  knows  how  to  reject  it  a  good 
deal  more  successfully. 

"  A  great  advantage  about  taking  a  girl 
from  the  '  Gaiety '  out  to  supper/'  said  an 
ardent  young  lady's  man  recently,  "  is  that 
she  does  not  waste  the  first  half-hour  with 
all  this  modern  '  vapourish '  talk  about 
platonic  '  bosh/  Yet,  she  knows  just  how  far 
to  go.  Take  a  more  unsophisticated  maiden 
as  far  as  Romano's,  and  as  to  what  may 
happen — well,  really,  you  never  can  tell ! J; 

"  Finally,  one  little  word  in  the  ear  of  the 
prude,  regarding  the  '  lady  of  the  chorus/ ' 
adds  Grossmith  in  conclusion  on  this  subject. 
"  Spare  your  contempt  of  her  because,  often, 
it  is  so  little  deserved  that,  if  she  is  sensible, 
it  passes  her  by." 


This  Chapter  is  Illustrated  by  Photo- 
graphs of  Pretty  American  Colleagues 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE    MARRIAGE-MARKET 

THE  ladies  of  the  "  Gaiety  "  have  achieved  so 
much  fame,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  that  they  now  definitely  rank  as  a 
national  institution — "  one  of  the  most  admired 
of  our  national  institutions,  in  fact,"  a  dis- 
tinguished diplomatist  rather  sardonically 
added,  the  other  day.  .  .  .  That  they  have  an 
extraordinarily  prepossessing  way  with  them, 
no  ordinary  man  can  deny ;  and  it  is  a  still 
further  subtle  tribute  to  their  powers  of  mag- 
netism and  charm  that  the  women-folk  of 
ordinary  men  are  not  always  moved  to  such 
lavish  outbursts  of  praise.  Although  they  hold 
a  deservedly  high  place  in  the  regard  of  most 
women-playgoers,  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
in  some  feminine  quarters,  occasionally,  they 
challenge  such  highly  coloured  criticism  that 
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it  might  be,  conceivably,  mistaken  for 
spite. 

Shortly  after  a  strikingly  handsome  Gaiety 
actress  had  taken  unto  herself  as  a  husband 
a  winsome  but  not  too  opulent  Irish  peer,  for 
instance,  two  prominent  Society  ladies  hap- 
pened to  talk  together  in  Grossmith's  hearing 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  new  peeress  had 
acquitted  herself  while  entertaining  in  Ireland 
at  her  husband's  country  seat.  "  All  things 
considered,  I  think  she  has  been  a  success," 
was  the  patronising  verdict  of  one ;  whereas 
the  other,  who  had  met  her  out  with  hounds 
a  few  days  before,  said  she  carried  so  much 
scent  that  they  could  not  get  on  to  the  fox  ! 

Naturally,  this  little  sally  quickly  went  the 
round  of  the  town.  The  best  commentary  on 
it  has  come  since  ;  for  the  erstwhile  actress 
about  whom  it  was  circulated  has  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  her  new  rank  so  well  that  she  is 
to-day  one  of  the  most  popular  hostesses  in 
society,  while  the  kind  lady-friend  who  set 
it  in  motion,  after  being  her  severest  critic, 
is  now  happy  to  be  counted  among  the  most 
devoted,  if  not  the  most  servile  of  her  satellites. 
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In  the  matrimonial  mart  of  Great  Britain's 
aristocracy,  the  supply  of  eligible  young 
women  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  Naturally,  therefore, 
match-making  mothers  have  not  been  slow 
to  resent  this  yearly-increasing  propensity  of 
the  actresses  from  the  "  Gaiety  "  and  other 
theatres  to  marry  into  the  peerage. 

"  I,  myself,  don't  mind  it  in  the  least,  be- 
cause they  do  say  that  wealthy  stockbrokers  are 
just  the  kindest  thing  in  husbands/'  a  witty 
young  debutante  remarked  to  Grossmith,  with 
a  wisdom  beyond  her  years,  after  she  had  re- 
viewed the  difficulties  of  this  latest  alarming 
development  in  the  competitive  struggle  for 
husbands.  "  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  quite 
understand  my  mother's  annoyance.  From 
time  immemorial,  there  have  not  been  enough 
budding  young  peers  to  go  round.  A  lord  as 
a  husband  has  never  been  an  easy  catch,  and 
now  that  the  actresses  have  '  cornered  the 
coronets,'  to  try  to  hook  one  becomes  more 
and  more  an  impossible  task." 

Good-natured  folk  to  whom  kindness  is  not 
an  unpractised  virtue,  then,  will  refrain  from 
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passing  too  harsh  a  judgment  on  those  well- 
meaning  Society  matrons  who  are  wont  to 
wax  vituperative  on  the  question  of  whether 
an  actress  should  not  be  prevented  by  Act  of 
Parliament  from  making  such  an  unwarrant- 
able nuisance  of  herself  as  to  marry  a  lord. 
Like  the  majority  of  her  sex,  the  match- 
making mother  is  charitably  disposed  pro- 
vided she  is  not  checkmated.  ...  At  the 
same  time,  from  her  standpoint,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  marriage  is,  undeniably,  first 
and  foremost,  a  trade — even  although  she  may 
favour  the  introduction  of  a  little  sentiment 
as  a  side-line  in  the  business.  Consequently, 
it  is  not  altogether  unnatural  if  her  tongue 
gets  somewhat  the  better  of  her  in  her 
strictures  on  actresses  as  suitable  wives. 

Such  touches  of  acerbity  make  the  whole 
world  kin.  They  are  merely  the  result  of  a 
deplorable  trade-rivalry — the  inevitable  sequel 
to  that  cut-throat  competition  which  is  eating 
the  heart  out  of  every  commercial  enterprise, 
and,  most  of  all,  the  commercial  enterprise 
which  consists  of  the  finding  of  husbands  for 
the  heavy  surplus  of  marriageable  daughters 
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who  cumber  the  ground  in  our  aristocratic 
stocks. 

Around  this  topic  of  "  the  actressocracy," 
as  Mr.  Jerningham  has  termed  it,  much  wordy 
warfare  is  waged,  while,  sometimes,  amusing 
arguments  are  advanced,  for  and  against. 
"  The  musical-comedy  girls  will  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  aristocracy  in  this  country,"  is 
the  belief  which  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  male  characters. 
"  Just  think  of  them,"  he  then  proceeds  to 
expatiate — "  keen-witted  young  women,  full 
of  the  joy  of  life,  with  strong  frames,  beautiful 
hair,  and  healthy,  pink  gums  and  big  white 
teeth." 

And  so  on  and  so  on,  in  the  same  fanciful 
what-could-one-hope-for-better  ?  strain.  Here, 
at  any  rate,  is  the  eugenic  view  of  the  situation, 
and  the  right-minded  section  of  the  community 
begins  to  conjure  up  visions  of  the  wholesale 
benefits  likely  to  be  conferred  on  posterity 
by  these  "  actressocratic  "  unions.  But,  alas  ! 
voices  are  soon  heard  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
or,  to  be  exact,  the  Mayfair  drawing-rooms,  in 
quite  another  key. 
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Owing  to  this,  apparently,  incurable  habit 
she  has  acquired  of  settling  down  in  the 
peerage,  the  actress  of  the  musical  play,  we 
are  gravely  warned,  "  constitutes  a  menace 
to  Society  "  ;  and  a  whole  string  of  other  un- 
complimentary epithets  are  hurled  at  her  head. 
She  is  attacked  as  the  most  selfish,  superficial, 
and  insincere  of  creatures.  "  If  we  believe 
in  the  principle  of  heredity,  her  frailties  will 
be,  inevitably,  handed  down  to  her  children/' 
was  the  alarmist  shriek  of  one  of  these  draw- 
ing-room critics  lately.  "  If  such  matrimonial 
alliances  do  nothing  worse  than  reproduce  in 
the  children  their  mother's  '  picture-postcard  ' 
smile,  an  irreparable  wrong  will  be  done  to  our 
'  old  nobility/  If " 

"  But  why  proceed  further  ?  "  asks  Gros- 
smith.  '  Why  ruminate  on  improbable  possi- 
bilities, when  we  know  what  have,  hitherto, 
been  the  actual  results  of  these  marriages  ? 
In  almost  every  case  they  have  been  love 
matches ;  and  if  you  consider  it  carefully, 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  love  in  a  castle 
should  not  be,  ultimately,  as  happy  as  love 
in  a  cottage.  Of  course,  I  admit  there  are 
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disadvantages,  such  as  having  a  retinue  of 
servants  perpetually  about  one — and,  also, 
relations-in-law.  But  Cupid  shakes  his  small 
fist  at  little  embarrassments  of  this  sort, 
and,  as  a  rule,  when  an  actress  consents  to 
marry  a  peer's  son — it  takes  two  to  drive 
a  bargain,  you  know,  and,  sometimes,  the  lady 
is  wooed  but  not  won ! — they  do  not  find  it 
more  difficult  than  any  other  husband  and 
wife  to  live  '  happy  ever  after/ 

"  Match-making  mothers  would  do  well,  in 
short,  to  wake  up  to  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 
In  Society,  to-day,  what  profiteth  it  a  man, 
or  woman,  either,  if  he  or  she  hath  blood  as 
blue  as  the  Mediterranean  in  his  or  her  veins 
but,  at  the  same  time,  hath  not  wit  and  charm  ? 
Society  shows  more  and  more  a  tendency  to 
come  down  to  earth.  It  has  adopted  the 
callous,  commercial  maxim :  '  Get  on  or 
get  out/  It  gives  less  and  less  elbow-space 
to  those  shiftless  folk  whose  sole  merit  is  that 
birth  certificates  hang  as  heavily  as  millstones 
around  their  necks. 

"  And  so  it  is  that  blue-blooded  men  who 
are  matrimonially  inclined  have  now  a  wider 
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field  of  selection.  Experience  proves  that  the 
Stage-Girl  is  no  more  inane  than  the  Society- 
Girl,  and  a  husband  is  not  likely  to  fare  any 
worse  for  marrying  the  one  than  the  other. 
So  long  as  the  theatre  remains  the  excellent 
matrimonial  mart  it  is  in  this  country,  so  long 
will  the  best  type  of  girls  be  led  to  go  on  the 
stage,  and  our  actresses,  no  matter  whether 
they  be  chorus  girls  or  leading  ladies,  will  be 
less  likely  to  play  the  parts  assigned  to  them 
by  lurid  novelists  and  playwrights.  Indeed, 
the  very  fact  that  these  matrimonial  prizes  now 
come  so  easily  within  their  reach  makes  them 
think  twice  before  stepping  over  the  border. 

"  Having  been  warned  so  repeatedly  against 
the  dangers  of  '  a  wife  without  a  smile/ 
eligible  bachelors  in  search  of  wives  cannot 
be  seriously  blamed  if  now  and  again  they  seek 
refuge  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre — or  Debrett's 
Matrimonial  Agency,  as  somebody  re-christened 
it.  For,  as  even  those  who  criticise  them  will 
admit,  the  ladies  of  the  '  Gaiety '  certainly 
know  how  to  smile. 

"  It  may  be  true  to  say  the  picture-post- 
card smile  is  part,  but  it  is  absurd  to  suggest 
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it  is  the  whole,  of  an  actress's  stock  in  trade. 
.  .  .  One  glance  at  the  average  lady  of  the 
'Gaiety'  stage  suffices  to  show  that  definite 
personality  is  the  keynote  of  her  charm.  She 
is  not  a  mere  puppet  in  the  show.  Some 
bigoted  folk,  who  have  fallen  prey  to  their 
prejudices,  seem  inclined  to  think  that 
the  only  requirement  of  a  musical-comedy 
girl  is  a  set  of  gleaming  white  teeth  made 
by  the  dentist  specially  with  a  view  to  the 
mastication  of  all  the  most  expensive  out- 
of-season  table  delicacies. 

"  Nor  does  experience  show  that  the  ' Gaiety ' 
lady  who  turns  peeress  is  a  fish  out  of  water. 
Often  she  develops  into  a  dazzlingly  brilliant 
social  success  in  her  new  role.  To  be  quite 
frank,  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  a 
good  deal  more  fitted,  by  her  training  and 
mode  of  life,  to  be  the  wife  of  a  peer  than, 
let  us  say,  the  wife  of  a  country  doctor  or  a 
subaltern  in  India.  ...  If  one  could  escape 
seeming  invidious,  quite  an  interesting  list 
might  be  drawn  up  of  '  actressocratic  '  unions 
which  have  been  blissfully  happy.  '  I  can 
never  forget  the  debt  I  owe  to  the  "  Gaiety/' 
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a  sporting  peer  who  married  one  of  our  best- 
known  actresses  never  tires  of  telling  me, 
'and  I  love  to  come  back/ 

"  In  the  face  of  such  satisfactory  evidence 
of  wedded  happiness,  need  we  trouble  much 
over  such  minor  points  as  the  *  picture  post- 
card '  smile  ?  I  confess  I  don't  always  admire 
that  feature  of  an  actress's  make-up — certainly 
not  such  cheap  reproductions  of  it  as  are  seen 
in  the  illustrated  papers  and  the  shop  windows. 
But,  generally,  I  am  glad  to  say  the  smile  of 
this  species  exists — solely  on  the  photograph. 

"  The  smile  which  is  the  genuine  article, 
and  is  seen  playing  about  the  lips  of  a 
pretty  actress  in  real  life,  unspoilt  by  the 
artifice  of  the  camera,  is  of  an  altogether 
different  kind ;  and,  really,  I  find  it  almost 
as  charming  as  if  I  were — well,  a  mere  man 
in  the  audience  instead  of  an  actor  who 
knows  something  of  how  such  smiles  can  be 
made  '  to  come  on  '  and — '  come  off/  And 
incidentally,  to  relapse  into  Irish,  isn't  it  a 
far,  far  better  thing  for  a  woman  to  have  a 
smile  that  will  come  off  rather  than  one  that 
will  never  come  on  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  X 

ON    GOING-TO-THE-DEVIL 

GOING-TO-THE-DEVIL  is  a  journey  upon  which 
nearly  all  the  shufflers  on  this  mortal  coil  are 
prone  to  set  forth  at  some  time  or  other. 
Some,  unhappily,  go  the  whole  way ;  others, 
happily,  don't.  Having  arrived  at  their  des- 
tination, some  manage,  with  the  exercise  of 
a  good  deal  of  spiritual  dexterity,  to  obtain 
return  tickets ;  others,  again,  don't.  The 
mode  of  travel  on  the  outward  journey  is 
decided,  partly  by  the  temperament  of  the 
individual  and  partly  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed.  Some  take  the  journey 
in  easy  stages  ;  others  accomplish  it  at  full 
tilt  in  dashing,  headlong  style. 

"  I  suppose  the  question  of  whether  a  man 
goes  the  whole  way,  or  whether  he  doesn't, 
will  always  remain  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
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personal  standpoint,"  says  Grossmith.  "  One 
distinguished  actor  I  know  was  felt  to  have 
gone  more  than  half-way  when  he  first  went 
on  the  stage.  He  was  immediately  '  cut  off  ' 
by  his  own  and  his  wife's  people.  Time 
brought  its  revenge,  for  he  ended  up  by  keeping 
the  whole  lot. 

"  A  man  may  mix  with  one  set  of  people 
and  find  he  is  still  reckoned  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  angels,  although,  in  the  judgment  of 
another  set,  he  would  be  considered  to  have 
kicked  over  the  traces  long  ago.  On  the 
same  principle,  discovery  of  exactly  the  same 
faults  in  a  child  will  turn  one  parent  white 
with  rage,  another  pink  with  shame,  and  yet 
another  apoplectic  with  mirth.  Only  the  other 
day  a  bricklayer  was  reported  in  the  papers 
to  have  said  that  his  twenty- one-year  old  son 
had  not  yet  proved  himself  a  man  because 
he  had  never  been  drunk,  while  conversely 
there  is  the  case  of  a  working-class  woman 
who  felt  her  son  was  going  to  the  dogs  because 
he  had  bought  himself  a  pair  of  brown  boots." 

On  this  difficult  and  highly  debatable  point 
as  to  whether  a  child  really  has,  or  has  not, 
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gone  to  the  devil,  then,  how  can  a  poor  parent 
decide — how  can  he  muster  enough  dis- 
crimination to  throw  in  a  casting  vote  ?  The 
plan  adopted  by  George  Grossmith  Senior 
was,  on  the  whole,  sound.  "  I  shall  never 
blame  any  child  of  mine/'  he  used  to  say, 
"  for  doing  anything  I  ever  did  myself." 

The  difference  of  standpoint  about  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  was  well  shown  by 
Henry  James  in  his  brilliant  novel,  "  The 
American/'  the  hero  of  which  writes  from 
Paris : 

"  In  the  course  of  my  travels  I  met  a  Uni- 
tarian Minister  from  Boston  who  very  soon 
demanded  a  separation  for  incompatibility 
of  temper.  He  told  me  I  was  low-minded, 
immoral,  a  devotee  of  '  art  for  art/  whatever 
that  is :  all  of  which  greatly  afflicted  me. 
But  shortly  afterwards  I  met  an  Englishman 
with  whom  I  struck  up  an  acquaintance  which 
seemed  at  first  to  promise  well — a  very  bright 
man  who  writes  in  the  London  papers  and 
knows  Paris.  We  knocked  about  for  a  week 
together,  but  he  very  soon  gave  me  up  in 
disgust.  I  was  too  virtuous  by  half ;  I  was 
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too  stern  a  moralist.  He  told  me  in  a  friendly 
way  that  I  was  cursed  with  a  conscience ; 
that  I  judged  things  like  a  Methodist  and 
talked  about  them  like  an  old  lady.  This 
was  rather  bewildering.  Which  of  my  two 
critics  was  I  to  believe  ?  3: 

Whether  we  have  been  good  or  bad,  we  are 
only  human,  no  doubt,  if  we  fall  a  prey  to  a 
sense  of  our  own  importance  in  either  case. 
Grossmith  tells  a  story — it  may  have  been  of 
himself — which  is  another  evidence  of  the 
way  in  which  a  man's  vices,  like  his  virtues, 
are  apt  to  swell  to  an  unwieldy  size  in  his  own 
eyes.  Heavily  burdened  with  the  feeling  of 
sin,  a  young  "blood"  once  plucked  up 
courage  to  make  his  Easter  confession.  After 
rolling  forth  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
worst  roll  of  crime  on  record  in  his  Father- 
Confessor's  ear,  he  waited  anxiously  for  the 
response.  There  was  a  long  pause ;  then 
came  the  query  in  a  tired  tone — "And 
did  you  eat  meat  on  Friday  ?  ''  Another 
story  in  the  same  vein  is  that  of  the  man  who 
went  to  confession  to  reveal  the  dread  fact 
that  he  had  committed  murder.  He,  too, 
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waited  in  fear  and  trembling  until  a  listless 
voice  replied  :  '  Yes,  and  how  many  times  ?  '* 

Too  many  stern  and  unbending  moralists, 
according  to  Grossmith,  are  like  the  narrow- 
minded  set  of  Christians  for  whom,  Arnold 
Bennett  has  said,  life  holds  no  more  com- 
plexities than  a  simple  addition  sum.  A 
revivalist  preacher  once  based  one  of  his  most 
effective  sermons  on  the  impromptu  text : 
"  Eight  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong.  There 
is  no  betwixt  and  between."  An  elderly  lady 
who  sat  under  him  was  so  impressed  with 
these  words  that  she  even  had  them  engraved 
on  her  family  porridge-basins  so  that  all  who 
ate  might  read. 

"  Such  a  doctrine  is  all  right  so  far  as  it 
goes/'  says  Grossmith.  "  The  awkward  part 
of  it  is  that  as  soon  as  you  are  up  against  life, 
you  find  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  No  doubt 
it  would  be  admirable  if  the  earth  were  peopled 
exclusively  by  elderly  ladies,  whose  tempta- 
tions were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  since, 
in  this  ordinary  workaday  world,  passion  is 
just  as  rife  as  prejudice,  I  think  it  draws 
altogether  too  sharp  a  dividing  line  between 
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the  good  and  the  bad.  .  .  .  Your  milk-and- 
water  saint  is  very  short-sighted  if  he  does 
not  realise  that  the  human  scheme  of  things 
runs  in  curves  rather  than  in  straight  lines, 
and  I,  for  one,  fail  to  see  how  he  can  ever  hope 
to  accomplish  anything  if  he  lives  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  throwing  up  his  hands  in  shocked 
amaze  at  the  wickedness  he  sees  around 
him. 

"  Have  you  never  been  struck  by  the  curious 
tendency,  among  some  religious  enthusiasts, 
to  take  the  devil's  name  in  vain  ?  While 
it  is  obvious  that  any  one  man  who  is  ap- 
pealing to  the  masses  drives  his  point  home 
with  more  telling  effect  when  he  speaks  in  a 
free-and-easy  style,  familiar  to  his  hearers, 
it  sounds  a  little  odd,  all  the  same,  to  hear 
the  devil  both  talked  and  sung  of  in  public 
places  as  though  he  were — well,  if  not  your 
brother,  at  any  rate  your  next-door  neighbour. 
One  Sunday  evening  in  the  East  End,  years 
ago,  passing  a  street-corner  where  an  open- 
air  meeting  was  being  held,  I  must  confess 
I  was  rather  startled  to  hear  the  words— 

'  The  devil  and  me,  we  don't  agree,' 
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sung,  with  due  fervour,  to  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  a  harmonium,  a  concertina,  and  a 
cornet,  as  the  first  line  of  the  chorus  of  a  hymn ! 
When  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  this  to  a 
friend  who  at  the  time  was  chaplain  in  one 
of  the  London  hospitals,  he  told  me  that 
hymns,  like  comic  songs,  are  not  only  invented, 
but  sometimes  they  are  even  altered  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  slum-dweller.  In  one  district 
where  he  had  worked,  doggerel  took  the  place 
of  poetry  in  the  beautiful  hymn,  '  Art  thou 
weary,  art  thou  languid  ?  '  for  example. 
No  matter  how  he  tried  to  check  the  tendency, 
the  favourite  rendering  at  open-air  meetings 
was  nearly  always — 

*  Art  thou  weary  ? 
Ditto  languid  ? 
Ditto  sore  distressed  ?  ' 

"  And  this  reminds  me  of  an  experience 
which  befell  me  a  few  seasons  ago.  It  hap- 
pened when  that  popular  ditty,  '  Yip-I- 
Addy'  was  at  the  height  of  its  fame.  I 
confess  I  was  feeling  a  little  bored  with  the 
tune — all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  I  had 
been  the  first  to  perpetrate  it,  and  it  was 
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partly  to  recover  from  the  strain  of  singing 
it,  nightly,  that  I  was  spending  Sunday  at 
Westcliff-on-Sea.  But  even  there  I  could 
not  escape  from  it,  for,  quite  unexpectedly, 
it  burst  forth  from  the  direction  of  a  Children's 
Musical  Service  which  was  in  full  swing  on  the 
sands.  At  first,  I  thought  the  refrain  was 
haunting  me  so  much  that  I  had  begun  to 
suffer  from  what  are  classically  termed  '  de- 
lusions/ Hurrying  to  the  spot,  however, 
I  was  just  in  time  to  hear  the  vigorous  re- 
vivalist call  out :  '  And  now,  children,  one 
more  good  chorus  to  the  same  tune  from  all 
who  are  on  the  Lord's  side : 

"  We're  all  going  to  heaven, 
Hurray,  Hurray !  " 

"  Needless  to  say,  I  no  longer  felt  tired  of 
*  Yip-I-Addy-I-Ay/  The  self-confidence  with 
which  it  was  sung  in  its  new  form  had  com- 
pletely refreshed  me. 

"  But  to  return  to  His  Satanic  Majesty : 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  proves  a 
handy  man  for  reference  in  the  case  of  many 
other  people  as  well  as  the  preachers  who 
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work  in  the  slums,  and  among  children.  .  .  . 
Occasionally,  Puritanical  folk  make  such  glib 
use  of  his  name  that  they  become  hoist  with 
their  own  petard.  One  evening,  a  Noncon- 
formist minister  greeted  in  stony  silence  a 
daughter  who  returned  home  rather  later 
than  usual.  '  Good-night,  child  of  the  devil/ 
he  called  after  her,  as  she  went  upstairs  to 
bed.  '  Good-night,  father/  came  her  ready 
reply. 

"  As  often  as  not,  too,  the  devil  is  painted 
in  such  a  desperately  wicked  but,  at  the  same 
time,  dazzlingly  alluring  light  by  these  patterns 
of  propriety  that  you  are  tempted  to  conclude 
that  any  one  who  tries  to  seek  him  out  will  only 
be  yielding  to  the  instinct  of  a  very  natural 
curiosity.  My  own  impression  is  that  some 
young  people  would  never  dream  of  going  to 
the  devil  if  they  were  not  so  constantly  warned 
against  going.  A  word  of  spiritual  advice 
is  useful,  no  doubt,  if  it  be  given  in  season. 
But  a  very  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way,  and  too 
much  of  it  has  a  distinctly  harmful  effect. " 

The  devil's  travel-agents,  in  fact,  abound. 
They  are  found  in  the  most  unlikely  places ; 
10 
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and,  often,  they  prove  to  be  the  most  unlikely 
people. 

"  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you/'  Grossmith 
asks,  "  that  one  of  the  devil's  most  powerful 
advocates  is,  all  unconsciously,  a  certain  kind 
of  saint  ?  The  kind  of  saint  I  mean  is  he,  or 
it  may  be  she,  who  points  out  to  young  people 
the  way  to  heaven  with  such  grim,  Puritanical 
zest  that,  inevitably,  if  they  are  normal,  full- 
blooded  human  beings,  they  feel  they  would 
far  rather  go  forthwith  to  the  place  which  is 
in  just  the  reverse  direction. 

"  I  can't  help  thinking  this  kind  of  saint 
breeds  sinners  much  more  quickly  than  the 
most  thorough-going  sinner  alive.  .  .  .  And, 
by  the  way,  that  may  be  why  the  alleged 
daughters  of  clergymen  gain  such  an  unen- 
viable reputation.  There  is  even  a  case  on 
record  of  a  lady  who  seriously  thought  of 
bringing  an  action  for  slander  simply  be- 
cause some  one  had  reproached  her  with 
being  '  a  clergyman's  daughter ' !  .  .  .  Con- 
sider such  points  for  a  while  carefully,  and 
you  begin  to  wonder  whether,  after  all, 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  shrewd  observer 
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of  men  and  affairs,  is  very  far  wrong  when 
he  contends  that  to  spend  much  time  in  the 
society  of  a  certain  section  of  '  God's  good 
folk '  is  inevitably  to  be  driven  into  the  arms 
of  the  devil's  bad  ones/' 

The  so-called  "  good  folk  "  whose  influence 
Grossmith  believes  to  be  so  baneful  are  those 
of  the  "  unco'  guid  "  variety — the  folk  whose 
piety  has  been  swallowed  in  such  large  doses 
that  it  exudes  and  bristles  from  them  like  the 
hide  of  a  hedgehog.  Or,  to  give  Grossmith 
the  benefit  of  his  own  metaphor  :  "  It  is  worse 
than  useless  for  a  man  to  appear  pious  if  his 
piety  hangs  round  him  like  a  wet-blanket. 
Piety,  qua  piety,  always  revolts,  as  a  lawyer 
would  say.  .  .  .  Place  a  youth  of  average 
instincts  in  such  a  man's  charge  and,  even  if 
the  boy  does  not  actually  go  to  the  devil, 
you  may  depend  on  it  there  will  be  fireworks  ; 
something  is  bound  to  happen/' 

Just  what  does  happen  most  of  us  know. 
Much  silent  but  heartfelt  sympathy  was  felt 
by  the  friends  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
philanthropists  of  the  past  century  when  it 
became  known  that  his  only  son  had,  figura- 
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tively  speaking,  gone  to  the  devil.  Precisely 
which  route  the  youth  had  taken,  few  people 
bothered  to  inquire.  It  was  enough  to  know 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  his  father,  he  had  arrived 
there.  Henceforth,  he  was  branded  as  a 
black  sheep.  Naturally,  the  majority  of  right- 
minded  persons  outside  his  immediate  family 
circle  did  not  feel  at  all  sorry  for  him,  but  they 
felt  profoundly  sorry  for  his  father. 

In  the  inner  family  circle  of  the  black  sheep, 
however,  another  feeling  prevailed.  Away 
from  his  home  the  head  of  the  house  was 
widely  known  for  his  beneficence ;  when  he 
was  not  taking  the  chair  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  Societies  for  the  propagation  of  This, 
or  the  Suppression  of  That,  you  could  always 
be  sure  he  was  busy  with  some  other  scheme 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  Within  his 
home,  albeit,  the  philanthropist  cut  rather  a 
different  figure.  There,  his  children,  and  even 
his  wife,  were  inclined  to  regard  him  more  or 
less  as  a  dehumanised  specimen  of  humanity  ; 
all  that  they  seemed  really  to  know  of  him 
was  that  he  was  "  gey  ill  to  live  wiV  His 
trouble  was  that  he  had  no  lighter  side.  He 
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was  indifferent  to  music,  to  pictures,  to  poetry, 
and  to  the  theatre.  He  prided  himself  that 
he  had  never  read  a  novel.  He  was,  un- 
doubtedly, a  man  of  massive  brain,  and,  if  he 
had  been  a  Cabinet  Minister,  it  was  quite 
possible  he  would  have  known  how  to  handle 
a  national  crisis.  But  he  did  not  know  how 
to  fondle  a  child. 

Even  when,  in  his  youth,  he  fell  in  love — 
the  surprising  part  of  it  was  that  he  ever  fell 
in  love — he  was  still  the  same  imperturbable 
heavysides.  His  love  letters,  the  lady  who 
received  them  has  been  heard  to  lament,  were 
for  the  most  part  formal  business  documents, 
with  about  as  much  of  human  interest  in  them 
as  might  be  extracted  from  a  merchant's  bill- 
of-lading.  Nor,  in  extenuation  of  the  fact 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  a  woman's  ways, 
could  it  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  in  any- 
degree  a  "  man's  man."  He  disliked  open-air 
pursuits  and  had  no  use  for  sport.  The 
clubable  spirit  had  been  wholly  withheld 
from  him.  Although  a  wealthy  man,  he  never 
joined  a  week-end  house  party,  and  he  hated 
to  dine  or  sup  in  a  restaurant.  He  never 
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gossiped,  never  smoked,  and  rarely  drank.  .  .  . 
He  was  a  pattern  of  all  the  virtues  except 
that,  like  the  little  Scotch  girl,  Maggie,  in 
"What  Every  Woman  Knows,"  he  "had 
nae  charm  "  ;  and  so,  according  to  one  who 
claims  to  know,  his  high-spirited  young  son 
was  sent  rapidly  to  the  devil  through  sheer 
force  of  contrast.  The  youth's  downfall  was 
really  the  climax  in  the  reactionary  effect  his 
father's  personality  had  exercised  upon  him 
from  his  infancy. 

Practically  from  the  time  they  had  formed 
a  speaking  acquaintance,  father  and  son  had 
been  estranged.  Apparently,  the  youngster 
had  been  definitely  recognised  as  a  possible 
disciple  of  the  devil  ever  since  that  early 
period  when  he  had  played  the  old-time  trick 
of  running  away  after  ringing  the  front-door 
bells  of  all  the  people  who  lived  in  the  same 
London  square  as  his  parents.  And  a  small 
boy  is  in  many  ways  like  a  grown  man :  when 
he  gets  the  reputation  of  being  a  bit  of  a 
rake  he  feels  he  has,  perforce,  to  live  up  to 
it. 

"  The  misfortune  of  many  saintly  people,  it 
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seems  to  me/'  says  Grossmith,  "  is  that  they 
set  themselves  on  a  pedestal  so  high  over  the 
rest  of  their  fellow- men  that  the  ordinary 
mortal  can't  get  anywhere  near  them,  and  so 
their  influence  is  lost.  It  is  futile  for  a  man 
or  woman  to  wear  what  is  called  the  '  white 
flower  of  a  blameless  life/  if,  like  the  philan- 
thropist father  of  this  young  man  who  went 
to  the  devil,  they  wear  it  so  obtrusively  that 
every  one  round  them  is  revolted.  The  '  white 
flower/  if  worn  in  this  way,  has  the  same 
effect  as  the  gardenia ;  one  cannot  remain 
long  in  the  same  room  with  it.  Personally, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  if  a  man  is  out  to  do 
good  he  will  succeed  best  if  he  does  it  by 
stealth/' 

Talking  in  this  strain,  Grossmith  does  not 
mean  to  infer,  of  course,  that  virtue  sends 
folk  to  the  devil.  "  It  is  not  virtue,  but  the 
excess  of  it,  which  brings  about  that  end/' 
he  adds.  "  I  don't  say,  because  a  man  or 
woman  is  virtuous,  he  or  she  must  of  necessity 
be  dull.  Yet  it  is  a  bit  of  an  irony  that  the 
man  who  is  '  a  dead  wrong  'un '  often  pos- 
sesses just  the  one  vital  spark  of  personal 
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magnetism  which  another  man,  who  is  in  all 
other  respects  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  most 
painfully  lacks.  .  .  . 

"  And  that  is  why  adventurers,  until  they 
are  found  out,  are  nearly  always  attractive 
people  to  meet.  .  .  .  '  But  why  did  a  seem- 
ingly sensible  man  like  you  let  the  defendant 
obtain  possession  of  all  your  money  ?  '  was 
a  question  put  to  the  plaintiff  during  the  hear- 
ing of  a  big  financial  lawsuit.  '  Well,  you  see, 
Mr.  B.  had  such  a  charming  manner/  was  the 
reply.  '  He  seemed  so  open  and  frank ;  I 
would  have  trusted  him  with  untold  gold.' 
And,  except  that  we  are  all  apt  to  be  reticent 
when  we  have  been  thus  fooled,  I  suspect  that 
many  other  real- life  stories  might  be  told  in 
the  same  style. 

"  But  although  nine  out  of  every  ten  rogues 
may  be  fascinating  fellows,  the  saint  may 
cherish  unto  himself  this  conviction,  en- 
dorsed as  it  is  by  every  well-seasoned  man 
of  the  world.  Dullness  is  not,  in  reality,  a 
matter  of  vice  or  virtue,  nor,  as  a  charac- 
teristic, is  it  peculiar  to  any  one  person. 
In  contrast  to  many  dull  and  dreary  come- 
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dians,  one  meets  many  bright  and  breezy 
divines. 

r<  There  are  many  f  latter-day  saints '  of 
broad  outlook  who  are  deeply  in  sympathy 
with  the  struggles  and  strivings  of  their 
fellow-men.  One  of  the  largest-hearted  of 
them  is  my  friend  Father  Bernard  Vaughan. 
Few  men  have  such  a  quick  and  ready  sense 
of  humour.  '  Aren't  you  speaking  at  the 
Pan- Anglican  Congress  ?  '  his  reverence  was 
once  asked.  '  No,  and  for  two  reasons/  was 
the  reply.  '  First,  I  wasn't  invited.  Secondly, 
I  could  not  very  well  have  mentioned  the 
Church  without  mentioning  Peter  too,  and 
then  it  might  have  become  a  Peter-Pan- 
Anglican  Congress/  .  .  .  On  another  occa- 
sion, a  Guild  for  Catholic  Actors  and  Musicians 
had  been  formed,  and  Father  Vaughan  kindly 
called  on  the  secretary  to  offer  his  services  as 
chaplain.  He  was  told,  however,  a  chaplain 
would  not  be  required.  '  Well,  then,  I'll  pro- 
vide you  with  a  patron  saint/  was  his  cheery 
response.  '  You  could  not  find  a  better  than 
— St.  John  Dam-a-sene  !  ' 

"  I  only  know  one  man  who  is  duller  than 
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your  dull  saint,  and  lie  is  your  dull  sinner/' 
reflects  Grossmith.  "  Meanwhile,  the  best 
antidote  to  '  going- to- the- devil '  is  a  sense  of 
humour  or — to  put  it  in  one  word — gaiety  !  " 


CHAPTER   XI 


AN  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  "  BLOOD 


'  YOUTH,  like  murder,  will  out ;  and  there 
must  be  times  when  every  young  man  worthy 
the  name  'sees  red/  To  be  gay  is  the  rational 
impulse  of  all  who  are  healthy-minded,  full- 
blooded,  and  young.  I  have  no  patience  with 
the  type  of  youth  who  strives  to  smother  this 
impulse — who  is  full  of  schemes  for  the  moral 
reformation  of  the  universe  before  he  is 
twenty-five,  and,  sometimes,  before  he  is 
fifteen/' 

Such  is  Grossmith's  dictum,  in  a  chat  about 
the  way  of  life  of  that  interesting  species  of 
the  human  animal,  the  young  man-about- 
town,  who  nowadayses  called  "a  blood/' 
On  this  subject  Grossmith  is,  of  course,  a 
foremost  authority.  It  is  in  the  role  of  a 
"  blood "  that  the  British  public  delights 
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to  honour  him,  invariably  giving  him  short 
shrift  if  he  dares  to  appear  before  the  foot- 
lights in  more  serious  guise. 

The  "  blood/'  as  Grossmith  pictures  him 
for  us  on  the  stage,  is  an  Apostle  of  Gaiety,  if 
ever  there  was  one.  "  Be  gay,  kind  friends, 
and  let  who  can  be  clever/'  would  seem  to  be 
the  way  in  which  a  certain  maxim,  generally 
applied  to  maidens,  has  been  twisted  to  suit 
his  own  peculiar  case  by  this  dapper,  happy- 
go-lucky  young  man  who  steps  forth  so 
blithely  from  the  Grossmith  bandbox. 
Whether  a  spark  of  wondrous  fellow-feeling  is 
stirred  within  the  manly  breasts  of  the  gilded 
youths  who  so  notoriously  frequent  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  when  the  immaculate  Grossmith 
flits  across  the  stage  in  his  delightfully  non- 
chalant, characteristically  feather-brained  vein 
— well,  that  is  a  delicate  subject  into  which  I 
dare  not  probe.  An  infinitely  more  patent 
fact  is  that  his  phenomenal  inanity  casts  an 
almost  equally  hilarious  spell  over  all  sections 
of  his  audience,  from  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
high  financiers  to  country  parsons  and  coster- 
mongers,  from  the  blase-est  of  flaneurs  to  the 
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rosiest-cheeked  of  schoolboys.  Women  play- 
goers, too,  find  in  him  a  never-ending  source 
of  diversion. 

Talking  with  Grossmith,  off  the  stage,  one 
expects,  perhaps,  to  be  treated  to  a  cold  and 
cynical  analysis  of  the  weaker  points  of  the 
"  blood/'  Since  he  has  worked  for  so  long  as 
an  artist  on  the  many  widely-varying  lights 
and  shades  of  the  young  man's  personality, 
who  is  likely  to  provide  a  more  amusing  cata- 
logue of  his  manifold  sins  and  wickednesses  ? 
So  one  may  be  inclined  at  first  to  reason. .  . . 
But  Grossmith  is  a  staunch  champion,  rather 
than  a  severe  critic,  of  the  cause  of  the 
"  blood." 

"  The  more  I  see  of  him,  the  more  I  like 
him/'  he  says.  "  Of  course,  I  know  that 
to  rail  against  the  '  blood '  is  the  last 
resort  of  prudish  minds.  If  you  listen  to 
all  you  hear  of  him  in  certain  quarters,  and 
have  never  met  a  real  live  '  blood '  for  your- 
self, you,  naturally,  think  of  him  as  a  young 
man  who  is  at  once  selfish,  heartless,  and 
dissolute — the  living  embodiment  of  all  de- 
generacy, if  not  quite  the  most  callously 
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wicked     mortal    who    ever    walked     God's 
earth. 

"  But  those  of  us  who  know  the  '  blood ' 
know,  too,  that  there  is  rarely  anything 
abnormal  about  him.  He  is  neither  abnor- 
mally good  nor  abnormally  bad — neither 
abnormally  wise  nor  abnormally  foolish.  He 
is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  normal  young 
man  one  could  hope  to  meet.  And  the  instinct 
for  gaiety  he  so  exuberantly  follows  is 
merely  the  ordinary  instinct  of  youth. 

'  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  '  blood,' 
he  is  certainly  not  a  hypocrite.  He  is  frankly 
out  to  enjoy  himself,  and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  to 
be  counted  among  his  virtues  that  he  does 
not  seek  to  hide  the  fact.  .  .  .  The  pursuit  of 
pleasure  is,  admittedly,  his  supreme  metier ; 
but  need  we  blame  him  on  that  account  ? 
For  have  not  the  vast  majority  of  us,  whoever 
we  be — millionaires,  organ-grinders,  profes- 
sional tipsters,  or  amateur  Psalmodists — just 
as  keen  eyes  for  the  main  chance,  where  our 
material  happiness  is  concerned  ? 

"  The  way  in  which  the  '  blood  '  solves  the 
problem  of  how  to  be  happy  may  not  be  every- 
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body's  way  of  solving  it.  But  lie  has,  at  least, 
the  courage  to  show  his  hand.  He  candidly 
admits  that  he  is  out  for  a  good  time. 

"  And  if  we  look  at  facts  as  they  really  are, 
how  can  a  young  man,  who  has  the  good  luck 
to  start  life  with  a  heavy  purse  and  a  light 
heart,  be  better  employed  than  by  worship- 
ping at  the  shrine  of  Gaiety  until  he  is  called 
upon  to  tackle  more  serious  things  ?  Con- 
ventional moralists,  who  are  full  of  quack  cures 
for  social  ills,  are  fond  of  prescribing  big  doses 
of  hard  work  as  the  best  possible  tonic  for 
young  people ;  but  while  this  advice  is  good 
in  theory,  it  should  not  be  too  strictly  followed 
in  practice.  If  you  work  a  young  man  so 
hard  that  he  never  has  time  to  follow  the 
natural  inclination  '  to  be  young  for  an  hour 
or  two/  as  Kipling  might  say,  you  may  be 
quite  sure  there  will  be  disastrous  results. 
Of  all  freaks  of  humanity,  the  old-head-on- 
young-shoulders  specimen  is  quite  the  most 
pathetic. 

"  In  the  life  of  the  average  man,  it  seems 
to  me,  there  is  always  a  probationary  stage — 
a  period  during  which  he  has  more  or  less  to 
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mark  time  before  he  can  hope  definitely  to 
make  good.  .  .  .  Miss  Mary  Garden,  the  well- 
known  American  singer,  expressed  somewhat 
the  same  idea,  the  other  day,  when  she  said 
the  ideal  age  was  forty  for  a  man  and  thirty- 
five  for  a  woman.  '  Having  reached  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  a  woman  should  stick  there 
until  the  end/  she  said.  'How  can  she  do 
this  ?  Why,  just  by  thinking  it.  ...  But 
with  a  man  it  is  different.  A  man  should 
rush  along  as  quickly  as  possible  to  get  to  his 
more  mature  manhood  at  forty.  Even  his 
thirties  are  a  preparatory  school  for  life,  and 
under  thirty  he  is  just  as  much  a  nuisance 
and  a  pleasure  as  young  growing  animals — 
colts,  calves,  and  puppies/ 

"  In  the  race  for  life,  the  starters  who 
prove  to  be  winners  in  the  end  are  more  often 
gay  and  light-hearted  than  grave  and  over- 
anxious. Beware  of  the  young  man  who  is 
everlastingly  struggling  to  reach  '  Sister  Mary 
Jane's  top-note  *  in  everything  he  does,  who 
has  no  sense  of  proportion  and  will  even  ad- 
dress a  newspaper  wrapper  as  if  he  were  sign- 
ing a  death-warrant !  He  has  a  knack  of 
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'  going  up  rocket  and  coming  down  stick  ' ; 
when  faced  with  a  real  crisis,  he  is  almost 
certain  to  lose  his  head. 

"  Needless  to  say,  the  '  blood  *  is  not  a 
young  man  of  that  sort.  His  main  fault  is, 
indeed,  that  he  is  too  apt  to  fly  to  the  other 
extreme.  Just  as  he  never  looks  for  trouble, 
so  he  does  not  deliberately  look  for  work. 
Gaiety  pulls  the  strings  of  life,  as  he  views  it 
at  the  moment,  and  he  is  determined  to  dance 
and  make  merry  at  her  bidding  for  so  long  as 
he  can.  .  .  .  Still,  he  is  never  a  thorough- 
going '  blood '  unless  he  is  a  man  of  spirit, 
and  as  soon  as  he  sees  there  is  something  really 
vital  at  hand  to  be  done,  he  is  usually  quick 
to  respond." 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  once  said  that  the 
man  who  is  a  scallywag,  and  in  his  leisure 
may  seem  to  be  a  waster,  almost  invariably 
makes  the  best  sailor — he  is  always  first  in 
danger  and  last  out  of  it.  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
waxed  still  more  eloquent  in  his  defence  when 
a  journalist  remarked  to  him  on  his  fondness 
for  playing  wasters,  such  as  D'Artagnan  in 
"  The  Three  Musketeers  "  and  Derek  Arden 
11 
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in  that  spectacular  play  which  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  its  name  implied—  '  The  Happy 
Island/'  '  To  me,  the  waster  stands  as  one 
of  the  great  forces  of  the  Empire/'  he  went 
so  far  as  to  say ;  "  it  is  in  him  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Elizabethan  gentleman-adventurer  sur- 
vives most  vigorously.  .  .  .  Why  is  a  waster 
so  popular  ?  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  more 
joy  over  one  waster — whether  he  repents  or 
not — than  there  is  over  a  thousand  respectable 
elder  sons.  .  .  .  The  waster,  when  once  he  is 
aroused  to  action,  is  often  in  the  end  the  best 
possible  leader  of  a  forlorn  cause.  He  proves 
himself  a  man  of  infinitely  greater  originality 
and  resource ;  he  is  not  turned  out  of  tins ; 
he  is  not  the  outcome  of  the  barrack-square/' 

It  is  only  fair  to  Sir  Herbert  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  careful  to  add  that  before 
any  good  could  be  done  with  a  young  man  of 
this  sort,  you  must  first  "  get  him  out  of 
London,  away  from  the  '  best/  who  start  the 
day  with  a  cocktail  and  end  it  with  a  pot  of 
red  paint ." 

"  Personally,  I  don't  believe  London  has 
such  a  baneful  influence  on  her  young-men- 
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about- town  as  all  that/'  says  Grossmith.  "  I 
don't  see  why  they  should  not  be  just  as  good 
fellows  here  as  in  Timbuctoo.  .  .  .  But  while 
I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  a  '  blood  '  is, 
necessarily,  a  waster,  nor  a  waster  a  '  blood/ 
I,  too,  am  sure  that,  provided  he  gets  his 
teeth  into  a  job,  either  in  London  or  anywhere 
else,  the  '  blood  '  is  as  keen  an  enthusiast  at 
work  as  at  play.  In  so  far  as  there  is  nothing 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  silent  study  about 
him,  he  may  not  be  a  thinker,  in  the  academic 
sense  of  the  term,  but  he  is  a  man  of  action ; 
and  the  man  of  action,  surely,  plays  just  as 
big  a  part  in  the  national  scheme  of  things 
as  the  recluse  or  thinker. 

"  Almost  always  the  '  blood'  is  a  man  of 
sound  physique.  He  is  a  patriot,  and  when 
the  occasion  demands  it,  he  turns  his  patriot- 
ism to  good  account. 

"At  the  time  of  the  South  African  War 
every  Englishman  felt  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  recruits  enlisted  for  active  service  came 
in  almost  equal  numbers  from  all  sections  of 
the  people.  All  classes  were  represented,  and 
the  *  blood  '  by  no  means  lagged  behind.  The 
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only  individual  I  met  who  did  not  scruple  to 
show  that,  if  called  upon,  he  would  be  at  all 
loth  to  fight  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  member 
of  my  own  profession.  '  No,  thank  you, 
laddie/  he  said,  when  somebody  recalled  the 
exploits  of  Robert  Loraine,  George  Barrett, 
and  other  actors  in  fighting  for  their  country, 
and  sounded  him  on  the  subject  of  going  out 
to  the  front.  '  No,  thank  you,  I  know  what  it 
means.  You  go  all  that  way  to  get  shot  in 
the  back  and  have  your  name  spelt  wrong  in 
The  Era  \' 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  '  clothes  make 
the  "  blood/' '  to  some  extent.  But  not  alto- 
gether. To  be  popular,  he  must  carry  with 
him  some  other  passport.  No  matter  in  what 
social  set  he  may  move,  a  very  poor  time  is 
generally  the  fate  of  the  coxcomb  or  bore, 
whose  sole  merit  is  that  he  knows  how  to  put 
on  his  clothes  and  to  excel  in  the  art  of  '  being 
good  at  the  stud/  He  cannot  hope  to  found 
a  lasting  reputation  as  a  '  blood/  unless  he 
has  other  qualities  as  well.  The  fame  of  Beau 
Brummell  has  not  endured  throughout  the 
centuries  solely  because  he  made  a  hobby  of 
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changing  his  clothes  some  fourteen  times  a 
day  and  ordered  dinners  at  £60  a  head. 

"  And  even  though  the  problem  of  what  he 
shall  put  on  and  wherewithal  he  shall  be 
clothed  is  considered  to-day  by  the  young 
men,  almost  as  much  as  by  the  young  women 
in  Society,  why  need  this  be  a  reproach  ?  To 
take  a  pride  in  one's  clothes  does  not  mean, 
of  necessity,  that  one  is  lacking  in  virility.  If 
it  betrays  lack  of  stamina  to  dress  well,  why 
is  a  soldier  put  in  the  cells  because  he  has 
not  pipeclayed  his  belt  ?  Any  one  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  thoroughbred  horses, 
again,  must  have  marked  the  infinite  care 
with  which  they  are  groomed.  Surely,  then, 
what  is  good  enough  for  a  horse  is  not  too 
good  for  a  man ! 

"  The  man  who  is  slovenly  in  his  dress  and 
appearance  strikes  me  as  deficient  in  proper 
pride  and  self-respect ;  and  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising if  he  is  given  the  cold  shoulder.  An 
architect  friend  of  mine  once  complained  to 
me  that  he  could  get  no  commissions.  But, 
since  he  habitually  looked  like  a  coal-heaver, 
what  else  could  he  expect  ?  People  are  not 
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likely  to  entrust  the  designing  of  their  houses 
to  men  who  can't  design  their  own  persons. 
'  Will  you  let  me  build  for  you  a  neat  little 
cottage  ?  '  this  architect  once  asked  my 
father.  '  Yes/  he  replied,  '  as  soon  as  you  can 
build  for  yourself  a  neat  little  appearance/ 

"  '  Never  marry  a  man  with  baggy  trousers, 
girls/  I  constantly  tell  my  lady  colleagues 
at  the  '  Gaiety/  and  I  believe  there  is  sound 
common  sense  in  the  advice.  .  .  .  Looks  are, 
occasionally,  deceptive,  but  why  may  not  a 
well-groomed  person  be  symbolical  of  a  well- 
ordered  mind  ?  Your  true  '  blood  '  is  never 
slovenly.  He  is  invariably  well  turned  out, 
neatly  and  unobtrusively,  of  course — not  in  the 
exaggerated  fashion  of  the  '  K-nut ' — another 
vastly  different  type  of  young-man-about- 
town  with  whom  he  is  too  often  confounded. 
And  as  a  rule,  in  their 'innermost  hearts,  his 
relatives  and  friends  are  mightily  proud  of 
him. 

"  My  own  belief  is  that  all  Englishmen  are 
'  bloods '  at  heart — yes,  even  when  they 
happen  to  be  curates  in  person.  Some  men, 
it  'is  true,  are  temperamentally  unfitted  for  the 
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part  from  their  cradles.  They  are  born  with 
a  kink  in  their  natures  through  which,  try  as 
they  will,  they  cannot  hope  to  be  *  bloods/ 
But  rest  assured  they  would  if  they  could. 
For  even  the  most  unkempt,  the  baggiest- 
trousered  man  alive,  has  felt,  at  some  time  or 
other,  a  secret  longing  to  be  spick  and  span, 
to  cut  a  dash  with  no  half-measures  in  the 
gay,  whole-hearted  "fashion  _pf  the  '  blood/ J 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE      DIFFERENCE      BETWEEN      A      "  BLOOD 
AND    A 


THE  "blood,"  through  the  flight  of  ages, 
has  been  known  by  many  different  names, 
and,  doubtless,  many  more  will  be  invented 
for  him  before,  in  the  process  of  evolution,  his 
type  becomes  extinct. 

In  Shakespeare's  day,  he  who  is  now  univer- 
sally hailed  as  a  "  blood  "  was  known  as 
a  gallant.  In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  he  lived  as  a  buck  or  a  blade, 
although  the  term  "  blood  "  was  freely  used 
in  order  to  signify  what  old  dictionaries  define 
as  '  a  rake,  or  a  high-spirited  fellow  '  ;  and, 
at  intermittent  periods,  a  host  of  other  names 
have  been  bestowed  upon  him.  In  the  far- 
distant  past,  he  responded  to  such  fantastic 
appellations  as  a  dandy,  a  beau,  a  coxcomb, 
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a  rattle,  an  elegant,  a  pretty  fellow,  a  Macar- 
oni, and  a  merrie-grig.  Then  within  living 
memory,  he — or,  at  any  rate,  the  young  man 
who,  nowadays,  is  recognised  as  a  "  nut," 
which,  being  interpreted,  is  "  almost  a  blood 
but  not  quite  "  —has  stood  before  us  as  a 
"masher,"  a  "la-di-dah,"  a  "chappie,"  a 
"  gay  young  spark,"  and  "  one  of  the 
b-hoys."  .  .  .  And  in  America  he  has  long 
been  dubbed  a  dude. 

George  Grossmith,  like  every  other  student 
of  man-about-town  lore,  is  very  careful  to 
distinguish  between  the  respective  values  of 
these  different  titles.  Does  a  "  blood  "  by 
any  other  name  remain  the  same  ?  "  Most 
certainly  not,"  is  the  reply  of  the  man  who 
is  an  expert  on  the  subject. 

'  The  difference  between  a  *  blood  '  and  a 
'  nut/  like  most  other  differences  in  degree 
which  are  at  all  real,  is  not  easily  defined, 
but  it  is  there,  all  the  same.  It  is  like  the 
difference  between  the  sportsman  and  the 
'  sport/  or  between  the  true  humorist  and 
the  so-called  '  funny  man  '  whom  most  of  us 
would  rather  run  a  mile  than  meet.  Twenty 
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years  ago,  the  young-man-about-town  we 
then  knew  as  a  *  Johnnie '  was  a  gentleman, 
while  his  cheap  imitation,  a  *  chappie/  was 
not.  And,  in  just  the  same  way,  the  '  blood ' 
of  to-day  differs  from  the  '  nut/ 

'The  '  blood  '  is,  in  short,  a  real  dandy. 
The  '  nut/  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  sham  one. 
He  is  a  masquerader.  He  is  the  sort  of  young 
man  who  never  orders  a  drink  unless  it  is  of 
the  three-in-one  variety — one  of  those  multi- 
coloured concoctions  described  by  Mr.  George 
Edgar  as  '  three  or  four  fluids  of  different 
vivid  hues  mixed  together  in  one,  with  a  bright 
and  ruddy  cherry  floating  somewhere  about 
in  the  result/  .  .  .  By  the  very  tawdriness  of 
his  attire  and  his  swaggering  gait  and  manner 
he  betrays  his  lack  of  birth  and  breeding,  his 
total  inability  to  play  the  part  he  has  assigned 
unto  himself. 

"  As  a  rule,  the  *  nut '  has  only  to  speak 
to  give  himself  away ;  but  if  you  don't 
hear  his  accent,  you  can  usually  spot 
something  about  him  that  betrays,  with 
silent  eloquence,  his  origin.  His  collar  is  either 
a  shade  too  high  or  a  shade  too  low,  or  his 
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spats  are  a  shade  too  light,  his  trousers  a 
shade  too  wide  or  a  shade  too  narrow,  or  they 
are,  perhaps,  hitched  up  a  shade  too  high. 
There  are  a  hundred  and  one  little  things  about 
him  by  which  you  can  easily  tell. 

"  Occasionally,  if  you  are  young  and  inex- 
perienced, you  may  be  deceived.  The  best 
counterfeit  of  a  '  blood  '  I  have  ever  known, 
I  first  met  when  I  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  at  that  impressionable  period 
I  was,  for  a  time,  completely  carried  away  by 
his  lordly  air. 

*  Hello ! '  he  said,  meeting  me  one  morning, 
at  the  beginning  of  September,  on  something 
so  oddly  humble  as  the  top  of  a  horse-bus. 
'  Awful  surprised  to  see  you  in  town,  old 
fellah,  although,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
not  nearly  so  surprised  as  I  am  to  see  myself, 
because,  of  course,  don't-cher-know,  nobody's 
back  in  town  yet/ 

"  It  was  the  same  gentleman  whom,  on 
another  auspicious  occasion ,  I  met  in  Bond 
Street.  '  Doing  anything  special  ?  '  he  asked 
genially,  and  on  my  answering  in  the  negative, 
he  then  said  ;  '  Come  and  see  my  new  autumn 
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socks  ' — a  line  which  subsequently  I  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  very  first  '  blood '  I  played 
on  the  stage. 

"  One  Sunday  morning,  in  the  height  of  the 
London  season,  we  again  collided  and  went  for 
a  little  walk  together  in  the  Park.     There,  if 
anywhere,  as  he  walked  through  the  old-time 
Society  parade,  this  elegant  Man  of  Fashion 
was  indeed  in  his  element.     '  Ah,  here's  Lady 
Norah.    How  old  she's  looking,  to-day/  he 
drawled.     '  Oh,     and     there's    Lady    X  '- 
naming    an    eminent    peeress — '  everybody's 
too  scandalised  at  the  way  she  is  flirting  with 
young  B,  her  grandson's  best  friend.  Beastly 
bad  form  of  B,  I  consider,  to  have  taken 
such  a  mean  advantage  of  the  friendship  in 
that  way/  .  .  .  Then,  a  little  later :    '  Well, 
hang  me  if  that  isn't  the  Duchess,  stepping 
out    like  a    two-year-old.     Seems    quite    to 
have  got  over  the  engagement  of  Lord  P.' 
"  And    so    it    went    on.     My    companion 
seemed  to  know  everybody  in  London  Society, 
although,  strange  to  say,  nobody  seemed  to 
know  him.     The  mystery  of  this  trifling  cir- 
cumstance was  solved,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
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when  I  found  he  was  the  man  who  wrote  the 
Fashion  Column  for  a  popular  halfpenny 
newspaper. 

"  Some  '  nuts '  are,  I  admit,  so  tolerably 
well  groomed  that,  to  an  undiscerning  eye, 
they  may  at  first  sight  pass  muster  as  '  bloods/ 
But  look  a  little  closer,  and  you  soon  find 
they  are  too  obviously  immaculate.  They 
only  bear,  after  all,  the  gloss  and  shine  of  the 
spurious  article.  You  do  not  need  to  be  a 
tailor  to  realise  that  some  men  wear  well-cut 
clothes,  with  a  difference. 

"  A  man  cannot  be  a  '  blood/  in  short, 
unless  he  has  blood.  With  this  all-essential 
qualification,  it  is  quite  possible  for  him  to 
fill  the  part  for  the  rest  of  his  days  on  only 
one  suit — if  he  knows  how  to  put  it  on.  ...  I 
know  a  •  blood '  who,  for  financial  reasons,  like 
his  predecessor  Brummell,  is  ending  his  days 
abroad.  He  left  England  over  twenty  years 
ago,  and  cannot  afford  to  return.  Gay  and 
debonair  as  ever,  he  mixes  by  day  with  the 
best  people  in  Paris,  and  proudly  imagines 
them  to  be  unaware  that,  by  night,  he  steals 
home  to  an  attic  at  the  top  of  a  musty  old 
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house,  standing  in  one  of  the  most  inaccessible 
back  streets  of  Montmartre.  .  .  .  But  now  I 
am  telling  you  his  secret,  which,  like  most 
secrets,  everybody  knows. 

"  If  you  saw  this  elderly  buck,  walking 
along  the  boulevards  on  a  beautiful  spring 
day,  you  would  never  think  he  came  from 
such  poverty-stricken  lodgings.  His  figure  is 
still  splendidly  erect  and  strikingly  aristocratic. 
From  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  or  so,  he  looks, 
every  inch  of  him,  like  a  peer  of  the  old 
school.  A  closer  inspection  of  him  may  show 
that  his  clothes  are  worn  painfully  threadbare, 
but,  while  this  is  so,  they  have  been  so  care- 
fully preserved  that  they  are  in  no  way 
tattered  or  frayed.  And  this  is  my  chief  point 
— however  closely  you  examine  him,  he  still 
looks  a  peer,  all  the  same. 

"  After  lunching  with  this  modern  Beau 
Brummell  on  my  last  visit  to  Paris  I  made 
the  fatal  blunder  of  helping  him  on  with  his 
coat.  '  For  heaven's  sake,  take  care/  he 
gasped.  '  If  you  handle  it  like  that,  it  may 
break  in  two/  And  although  he  pretended 
to  speak  lightly,  I  knew  he  was  genuinely  dis- 
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tressed  lest  what  lie  feared  might  come  true, 
for  the  coat,  like  the  rest  of  the  wardrobe,  had 
clearly  seen  its  better  days  and  would  have 
been  assigned  by  most  of  us  to  the  rag-bag 
long  ago.  Yet,  as  this  gallant  sportsman  wore 
it,  it  bore  signs  of  almost  as  much  distinction 
and  elegance  as  on  that  far-off  day,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  it  was  first 
delivered  to  him,  brand-new,  by  Poole.  And 
I  really  believe  that  if,  eventually,  he  comes 
forth  in  rags,  they  will,  at  any  rate,  have  one 
redeeming  feature — they  will  be  rags  well 
cut.  Everything  he  wears  he  adorns.  He  is 
*  a  shabby  genteel  story '  personified  in  the 
flesh,  if  ever  there  was  one — living  proof  of 
the  fact  that  any  '  blood '  can  remain  a 
'  blood  '  if  only  he  has  the  air. 

"  Now,  with  a  '  nut '  it  is  different.  .  .  . 
The  type  of  '  nut '  most  commonly  en- 
countered troubles  less  about  the  cut  of  his 
clothes  than  the  matter  of  their  infinite 
variety.  Unless  his  whole  appearance  de- 
liberately hits  you  in  the  eye  as  he  walks  along 
the  street,  then,  clearly,  he  feels  he  has  missed 
fire  and  he  must  try  again.  His  sartorial 
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ambition,  apparently,  is  to  be  gaudy  without 
being  neat.  Unlike  the  '  blood/  he  knows 
nothing  of  Shakespeare's  golden  rule : 

*  Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy  ;   rich,  not  gaudy.' 

"  Generally — and  here  you  have  the  bes^ 
indication  of  his  general  mode  of  dressing — 
it  is  to  the  hosier  rather  than  the  tailor  that 
the  '  nut '  goes  for  his  main  effects  ;  it  is,  in 
short,  as  a  rather  doubtful  walking  adver- 
tisement for  a  '  very  extra- special  line  of  ties  ' 
or  '  the  very  latest  thing  in  socks '  that  he 
considers  it  his  duty  to  go  forth  on  parade. 
The  actual  cut  and  material  of  his  suits  hardly 
weigh  with  him  at  all — all  that  he  demands 
is  that  they  shall  be  loud  and  blatant  enough 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
.  .  .  The  (  nut '  of  this  kind  is  soon  detected. 
You  can  spot  him  anywhere.  His  personality 
more  than  speaks  for  itself;  like  money,  it 
shouts.  He  is  an  anachronism,  and  fits  so  ill 
into  the  modern  social  scheme  of  things  that 
he  doesn't  go  a  yard — least  of  all  with  the 
recognised  members  of  the  League  of  Gilded 
Youth  he  strives  so  hard  to  impress. 
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"  A  little  while  ago,  we  were  enlivened  by 
the  exploits  of  a  certain  young  man  who  made 
things  hum  on  the  hard-earned  fortune  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  he  had  inherited  from  a 
thrifty  father.  One  of  his  most  noteworthy 
performances  took  the  form  of  a  dramatic 
entry  into  a  well-known  bar  in  the  Strand, 
where  he  lifted  his  cane,  and,  after  smashing 
every  bottle  that  he  could  see  on  the  shelves, 
politely  inquired :  '  What  do  I  owe  you  for 
that  little  lot  ?'  ... 

'<e  This  youngster  began  by  spending  his 
money  with  no  half -measures  on  the  Jubilee- 
Juggins  scale.  He  asked  one  actress  he 
admired  to  name  her  favourite  flower,  and 
flooded  her  dressing-room  the  next  evening 
with  £40  worth  of  lilies- of -the- valley,  the 
idiotic  result  being  that  the  poor  girl  was 
so  nauseated  with  the  perfume  that  she 
has  never  liked  it  since. 

"  At  Christmas-time  the  same  young  pluto- 
crat invited  the  entire  theatrical  profession, 
although  all  of  them  did  not  accept,  to  a  big 
party  at  the  Metropole.  Each  lady  received 
a  dainty  souvenir,  the  value  of  which  was  not 
12 
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less  than  £800  ;  and  the  bountiful  young  host 
evidently  felt  that  his  lavish  entertainment 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  little  speech 
from  himself.  If  brevity  be  what  it  is  re- 
puted to  be,  he  was  certainly  very  witty. 
'  Ladies  and  gentlemen/  he  exclaimed  elo- 
quently on  rising  to  his  feet,  '  I  am  sorry  I 
could  not  get  any  fresh  asparagus,  but  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  the  strawberries 
cost  half-a-crown  apiece  ! ' 

"  Bankruptcy  would  have  been  a  conven- 
tional ending  to  such  a  life- story.  Happily, 
however,  it  wasn't.  In  the  nick  of  time  the 
young  man  married  '  a  lady  from  the 
Gaiety  '  who  has  reformed  her  husband  and 
managed  his  business  affairs  so  shrewdly 
that,  now,  whatever  happens,  an  income  of 
£500  a  year  is  assured  to  their  little  daughter. 

"  To  call  a  young  man  of  this  description 
a  '  blood  '  when,  in  reality,  he  is  only  a  '  nut/ 
strikes  me  as  a  cruel  slander  on  the  '  blood/ 
who,  if  we  use  the  definition  as  it  was  origin- 
ally invented,  is  before  all  things  a  gentle- 


man. 

M 


From  a   '  blood's '  standpoint,   too,   the 
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confusion  in  terms  is  all  the  more  irritating 
because  he,  personally,  is  so  scrupulously  care- 
ful in  his  choice  of  words,  whether  they  be 
slang  or  otherwise.  After  long  observation 
of  him,  I  may  add  that  the  '  blood  '  is  gener- 
ally as  fastidious  about  the  language  he  uses 
as  he  is  about  the  clothes  he  wears.  Hence 
his  charm  as  a  raconteur. 

"  A  distinct  hardship  in  the  lot  of  a  woman 
who  enjoys  a  good  story  is  that  she  is  so 
seldom  privileged  to  hear  one.  In  reputable 
English  circles,  the  best  stories  rarely  pene- 
trate beyond  the  four  walls  of  the  smoke 
room.  The  small-talk  of  the  average  male 
has  been  delicately  described  as  '  too  good 
for  the  drawing-room/  But  if  all  English- 
men possessed  the  story-telling  faculty  of  the 
true  '  blood/  woman's  grievance  on  this  score 
would  be  rapidly  removed. 

1  Without  giving  offence,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  without  missing  any  of  its  most  salient 
points,  a  '  blood '  can  usually  be  trusted  to 
beguile  a  duchess  with  a  story  which  would 
not  bear  repetition  by  a  *  nut '  to  a  suburban 
lady.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
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In  the  suburbs  the  story  would  be  both  im- 
properly told,  and — what  is  still  worse — im- 
properly listened  to.  And  the  most  proper 
story  under  the  sun  is  calculated  to  become 
improper,  immediately  it  suffers  such  a  fate, 
whereas  the  most  improper  story  becomes 
almost  proper,  if  properly  "told. 

"  My  own  view  is  that  a  really  witty  story 
can  never  be  coarse,  if  it  is  encased  in  its  right 
setting.  Introduce  one  wrong  word  into  the 
telling  of  it,  though,  and  at  once  the  damage 
is  done.  .  .  .  The  beau  raconteur  can  amuse  the 
most  fastidious  audience  with  a  story  about 
a  lady  who,  to  use  his  own  term,  was — '  lightly 
clad  for  the  time  of  year/  Just  mark  the 
delicacy  of  this  description  of  the  heroine  and 
then  contrast  it  with  the  bald  way  in  which 
that  young  man  of  cruder  pattern,  the  '  nut/ 
proceeds  to  describe  her.  Hearing  the  same 
tale  from  his  lips,  you  learn,  instead,  that  the 
lady  was — well,  if  you  are  a  man  with  a  sensi- 
tive ear,  you  probably  shudder  with  disgust 
at  the  blatant  word  he  uses  to  bring  before 
you  the  vision  of  her  lack  of  garb. 

"  A  nude  statue  may  be  the  most  beautiful 
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thing  in  creation  ;  but,  put  a  pair  of  stockings 
on  it,  and  what  happens  ?  The  nudity  be- 
comes nakedness — which  is  altogether  differ- 
ent. It  is  fatal  to  let  yourself  wonder,  with 
the  inquisitiveness  of  a  character  from  W.  J. 
Locke,  where  Venus  of  Milo  keeps  her  pocket- 
handkerchief.  And  telling  a  story  is  like 
modelling  a  statue :  As  all  the  best  story- 
tellers have  so  repeatedly  warned  us,  we  must 
know,  first  of  all,  what  to  leave  out,  and 
more  than  that,  in  some  cases — what  to  leave 
on.  Some  nude  figures  do  not  please  the  eye, 
unless  partially  draped.  And  how  much  or 
how  little  drapery  they  need  is  one  of  the 
most  important  points  a  sculptor — or  for  that 
matter  a  story-teller — has  to  decide. 

'*  The  man  who  is  a  born  '  blood  '  realises 
all  this  by  instinct  and  chooses  very  carefully, 
therefore,  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  person, 
before  he  launches  forth  on  a  favourite  yarn. 
He  steels  himself,  intuitively,  against  the 
fatal  blunder  of  telling  a  story  in  a  wrong 
atmosphere.  I  mention  this  particular  char- 
acteristic of  the  *  blood '  because,  too  often, 
he  is  painted  by  those  who  have  no  real 
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knowledge  of  him  as  an  effete  and  brainless 
noodle — a  young  man  who  mistakes  the 
*  etceteras '  of  life  for  its  essentials  and  is  a 
good  deal  more  careful  about  the  cut  of  his 
coat  than  the  use  of  his  brains/' 


CHAPTEE  XIII 

THE    "  BLOOD  "    OF   TO-DAY — AND    YESTERDAY 

THE  world  at  large,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  not  nearly  so  lenient  as  Grossmith  in  its 
judgment  of  the  "  blood."  Serious-minded 
folk,  as  a  rule,  can  see  no  health  in  him  ;  they 
even  refuse  to  credit  him  with  that  happy 
gift  of  telling  a  good  story  well.  Nor  in  the 
more  tolerant  surroundings  of  our  London 
Clubs  does  he  meet  with  fairer  treatment, 
although  the  main  charge  levelled  against 
him  in  that  quarter  is  not  that  he  is  too  reck- 
less and  roystering,  but  that,  from  lack  of 
backbone  and  stamina,  he  is  not  reckless  and 
roystering  enough  ! 

Among  London  Clubmen,  as  soon  as  they 
join  the  ranks  of  the  middle-aged  and  elderly, 
a  common  topic  of  conversation  centres  in 
the  question  of  whether  the  young-man-about- 
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town  of  to-day  fulfils  his  role  as  an  Apostle 
of  Gaiety  as  efficiently  and  adequately  as 
the  man-about-town  of  yesterday — or,  for 
that  matter,  of  the  day  before  yesterday.  Is 
the  present-day  "  blood  "  as  fond  of  a  lark,  is  he 
as  liberally  endowed  with  the  old,  inexhaus- 
tible fund  of  jest  and  jollity  as  were  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  before  him  ? 

Since  the  majority  of  men  are  not  wont  to 
ask  themselves  this  riddle  until  they  have 
reached  the  age  at  which  the  past  is  sur- 
veyed as  though  it  were  a  protracted  Merry 
Christmas  and  the  present  as  though  it 
were  one  perpetual  funeral,  their  conclusion 
is  unanimous,  of  course,  that  the  young 
"  bloods  "  of  to-day  are  not  the  men  they  used 
to  be. 

'  Why,  in  the  days  of  my  youth/'  an  elderly 
viveur  recently  complained  to  Grossmith, 
"  if  you  wanted  to  give  a  fair  lady  some  token 
of  your  admiration,  it  had  to  be  nothing  less 
than  a  coach-and-four  and  a  bijou  residence 
in  Park  Lane.  The  young  man  of  to-day,  on 
the  other  hand,  takes  his  '  delightful  little 
soul '  out  to  supper  in  the  Savoy  grill-room, 
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and  lie  at  once  fondly  fancies  he  has  set  her 
up  for  life."  But,  as  history  so  constantly 
repeats  itself,  need  we  be  discouraged  ? 
Sighing  for  the  past  would  seem  to  be  the 
peculiar  malady  of  the  middle-aged.  In 
1869,  Thackeray,  with  a  liberal  use  of  italics, 
in  order  the  more  forcibly  to  drive  home 
his  point,  lamented  that  young  bucks  like 
Tom  and  Jerry,  who  flourished  so  far  back  as 
1823,  no  longer  survived. 

"  Now  every  London  man  is  weary  and 
blase,"  he  wrote.  "  There  is  an  enjoyment 
of  life  in  these  young  bucks  of  1823,  which 
contrasts  strangely  with  our  feelings  in  1869." 
.  .  .  Then :  "A  turn  in  Bond  Street,  a  stroll 
through  Piccadilly,  a  look  in  at  TattersahV, 
a  ramble  through  Pall  Mall,  and  a  strut  on  the 
Corinthian  path,  fully  occupied  the  time  of 
our  heroes  until  the  hour  for  dinner  arrived, 
when  a  few  glasses  of  Tom's  rich  wine  soon 
put  them  on  the  qui  vive.  Vauxhall  was  then 
the  object  in  view,  and  the  Trio  started, 
bent  upon  enjoying  the  pleasures  this  place 
so  amply  affords." 

Yet,  as  less  enamoured  critics  have  since 
shown,  the  Tom-and-Jerry  age  was  the  age 
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of  excesses,  of  vulgar  refinement  and  unreal 
politeness— "  the  last  days  of  coarse  cari- 
catures of  duelling  and  of  the  glorious  three- 
bottle  system  after  dinner. ".  .  .  "And  Thacke- 
ray's paeon  in  praise  of  it  becomes  all  the 
more  amusing/'  Grossmith  points  out,  "  when 
it  is  recalled  that  he  wrote  it  on  the  eve  of 
1870,  the  very  period  which  has  lately  been 
idealised  in  turn  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  that 
brilliant  observer  of  contemporary  men  and 
affairs." 

In  his  recently  published  book,  "  The  Man 
of  Pleasure/'  Mr.  Nevill,  who  probably  knows 
more  about  the  Londoner  of  leisure  than  any 
other  living  writer,  complains :  "In  spite  of 
the  ridiculous  attitude  which  the  Crutch  and 
Toothpick  Brigade  pretended  to  adopt  to- 
wards life,  I  believe  their  admiration  for  the 
stars  of  burlesque  was  more  virile  than  the 
flabby  adoration  with  which  a  large  number 
of  modern  young  men  regard  some  of  their 
idols/' 

"  For  my  part  I  think  Mr.  Nevill's  own 
comparison  of  the  present-day  *  blood  '  with 
the  old-time  *  buck  '  is  all  in  favour  of  the 
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gilded  youths  we  see  around  us,"  says  Gros- 
smith.  "  The  old-time  buck  used  to  fill  in 
his  time  very  differently  from  the  '  blood ' 
of  to-day.  He  used  to  rise  late,  frittering 
away  his  day  in  idleness,  in  order  to  conserve 
his  energies  for  the  revelries  of  the  night. 
The  present-day  'blood/  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  conserves  his  energies  at  all,  will  do 
so  at  night  in  order  not  to  interfere  with 
his  activity  by  day.  Could  there  be  a  healthier 
sign  of  the  times  ? 

"  Nowadays  a  '  blood  '  rarely  thinks  he  has 
justified  his  existence  by  being  a  *  blood ' 
alone.  A  '  blood  '  by  night  is  now,  as  often 
as  not,  a  useful  member  of  the  community 
by  day — perhaps  a  Guardsman,  perhaps  a 
stockbroker.  .  .  .  And  because  he  has  this 
more  serious  background  to  his  life,  it  does 
not  follow  that  his  fund  of  high  spirits  is  any 
the  less  irrepressible  on  that  account.  The 
'  bloods '  of  to-day  are,  I  firmly  believe,  as 
full-blooded  and  lively  as  the  '  bloods'  of 
the  past. 

"But  don't  think  that  I  differ  from  Mr. 
Nevill  at  all  points  of  his  survey  of  the  young- 
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men-about-town  of  to-day.  Their  costumes 
and  manners  are,  as  he  says,  far  more  free- 
and-easy  than  were  those  of  their  predecessors 
of  the  Crutch  and  Toothpick  days.  Soft- 
hats  and  soft-fronts  are  worn,  nowadays,  in 
the  West  End  where,  formerly,  stiff  frock-coats 
and  glossy  silk  hats  were  the  invariable  rule. 
And  I  am  among  those  who  decry  the  change, 
for,  even  though  it  may  be  attributed  to  such 
healthy  pastimes  as  golf  and  motoring,  I  can't 
get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  crime  to 
walk  down  Bond  Street  in  a  tweed  suit  and 
a  bowler  at  the  most  crowded  hour  of  the  day/' 
In  a  graphic  pen-picture  of  the  celebrated 
Cremorne  Gardens,  which,  forty  years  ago, 
formed  London's  chief  centre  of  gaiety,  "  some- 
what resembling  the  Jardin  de  Paris  and, 
occasionally,  the  scene  of  a  good  deal  of  light- 
hearted  disorder,"  Mr.  Nevill  records  that  on 
certain  nights  this  popular  haunt  was  wont 
to  be  "  a  sort  of  battlefield  "  and  much  de- 
struction ensued. 

"Many  lamps  were  smashed  and  tables  over- 
turned, and  the  ware  with  which  the  latter 
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were  covered  was  thrown  about  or  broken. 
Even  the  permanent  structures  were  some- 
times assailed  and  damaged  in  the  most  ruth- 
less manner.  A  large  force  of  police  would 
appear,  with  the  result  that  the  ringleaders, 
generally  well-known  gilded  youths,  would 
be  lodged  in  Chelsea  Police  Station.  Every 
cell  was  filled,  and,  the  prisoners  overflowing 
the  passages,  the  place  was  turned  into  pande- 
monium. Hardly  a  man  of  either  captors 
or  captured  escaped  without  some  visible 
evidence  of  personal  injury  ;  the  clothing  of 
most  often  being  in  tatters.  But  the  hard 
knocks  exchanged  left  little  ill-humour  behind 
them.  Both  swells  and  the  police  looked 
upon  the  whole  aff air  as  an  enjoyable  interlude, 
which  broke  the  monotony  of  everyday  life. 
Fines  of  £5  and  £10  were  inflicted,  and,  beyond 
a  few  broken  heads,  no  one  was  very  much 
the  worse/' 

"  I  agree  with  Mr.  Nevill,  of  course,  in  so 
far  as  the  '  blood  '  of  to-day  does  not  seek 
pleasure  as  uproariously/'  says  Grossmith. 
:t  He  no  longer  shows  the  same  marked  genius 
for  ( getting  up  against  policemen '  which 
characterised  many  of  his  kind  in  the 
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seventies.  From  that  sphere  of  activity 
he  has  for  some  time  retired — apparently  in 
favour  of  the  Suffragettes. 

*  You  see,  nowadays,  revelry  of  that  sort 
is  attended  in  this  country  with  such  dire 
results.  The  young  '  blood  '  who  wants  to 
indulge  in  it  had  better  go  elsewhere — to 
Roumania,  for  example.  During  the  recent 
Turco-Balkan  war,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  meet  in  London  a  vivacious  Roumanian 
lady,  who  invited  me  to  visit  her  in  Budapest 
as  soon  as  the  war  was  over — when,  as  she 
naively  put  it,  '  there  would  be  no  danger 
that  international  complications  would  ensue/ 
4 1  can  promise  you  a  good  time,  if  you  come/ 
she  told  me.  '  First  of  all,  you  won't  meet 
with  the  annoyance  of  being  turned  out  of 
a  restaurant  like  a  naughty  child  at  12.30  a.m. 
You  can  stay  as  long  as  you  like ;  and  after 
that,  if  you  can  think  of  nothing  more  amusing 
to  do  and  are  too  tired  to  go  to  bed,  you  can 
always  go  out  and  beat  a  policeman/ 

"  Now  and  again,  of  course,  one  still  runs 
up  against  wealthy  young  Englishmen  who 
refuse  point-blank  to  conform  to  our  new 
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and  more  staid  conditions  of  life,  but  make 
valiant  attempts  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the 
old-time  way  without  leaving  London  and 
travelling  so  far  afield  as  Roumania.  Among 
the  young-men-about-town  of  to-day  whose 
spirits  always  rise  to  the  top,  are  the  well- 
known  sons  of  a  sporting  Baronet.  Few  men 
figure  so  prominently  in  the  night-life  of 
London,  and,  wherever  they  go,  they  are 
liked.  There  is  no  real  vice  or  animosity  about 
them,  and  I  question  whether  they  have  an 
enemy  in  the  world.  Yet,  like  their  popular 
father,  they  are  never  happier  than  when  in 
the  thick  of  a  fight:  they  have  an  English- 
man's innate  love  of  a  scrap. 

"  I  have  seen  the  younger  of  these  brothers, 
a  man  of  tremendously  powerful  frame,  hold 
back  two  commissionaires  with  one  arm  in 
order  that  the  elder  might  have  fair  play  in 
a  little  difference  of  opinion  with  an  angry 
maitre  d'hotel.  .  .  .  Supping  with  the  older 
of  them,  again,  in  a  crowded  restaurant  one 
evening,  I  remember  he  broke  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  conversation  on  some  such 
serious  topic  as  the  Influence  of  the  New 
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Thought  on  Old  Women,  in  order  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  younger  one,  who  had 
just  entered  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 
A  '  nut '  in  such  a  case  would  probably 
have  shouted  '  Hi ! '  But  my  friend,  being 
too  well  bred  to  make  such  a  vulgar  ex- 
hibition of  himself,  adopted  a  simpler  expe- 
dient ;  with  much  the  same  ease  as  he  might 
have  passed  me  the  mustard,  he  threw  a  plate 
at  the  other  young  man's  head. 

"  The  shot  was  a  good  one,  and  undoubtedly 
would  have  struck  home,  had  not  a  busy  but 
heedless  waiter  suddenly  rushed  into  the  imme- 
diate line  of  fire  and  been  instantly  felled,  in- 
stead. Of  course,  there  was  a  tremendous 
commotion,  the  only  man  who  did  not  appear 
at  all  startled  being  he  who  had  fired  the 
plate.  '  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  the  waiter/ 
he  explained,  when  an  irate  manager  rushed 
up  to  him.  '  If  a  man  can't  throw  a  plate 
at  his  own  brother,  who  can  he  throw  it  at  ?  9 

"|But  in  order  to  show  that  he  bore  no  grudge 

against  the  man  who  had  spoilt  his  aim,  a 

series  of  banknotes  quickly  changed  hands, 

and  I   hear  on  good   authority,   that  now, 

13 
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whenever  a  member  of  his  family  enters  this 
restaurant,  waiters  wait  patiently  to  be 
felled  in  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  terms  ! 

"  Still  such  scenes  are  exceptional,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  when  once  they  have 
left  the  '  Varsity,  the  English  young  '  bloods  ' 
of  the  present  day  no  longer  give  vent  to  such 
blatantly  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
healthy  madness  of  youth  as  were  expected 
from  them  in  the  old  days.  But  this  fact 
means,  not  that  they  are  less  gay,  but  that  they 
are  more  rational  in  their  gaiety  ;  they  show, 
in  short,  more  method  in  their  madness.  They 
seek  escapades  and  '  adventures '  as  eagerly 
as  ever,  although — which  is  rather  remark- 
able, perhaps,  in  a  self -advertising  age — they 
try  to  *  keep  out  of  the  papers '  and  to  avoid 
the  limelight  as  much  as  possible. 

"  I  really  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Nevill  should 
reproach  present-day  young  men  with  flabbi- 
ness,  either  in  the  matter  of  love-making  or 
dare-devilry.  They  probably  fall  in  and 
out  of  love  quite  as  often  as  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  did.  Not  long  ago,  a  young 
*  blood  '  of  to-day  regalecl  a  little  group  of 
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us  at  the  Club  with  the  interesting  piece  of 
news  that  a  country  house-party  provides 
the  best  possible  field  for  the  male  flirt,  if 
only  he  knows  how  to  set  to  work.  '  When 
I  am  asked  away  for  a  week-end,  I  never 
waste  time/  he  told  us.  "'  May  I  give  you  a 
kiss  ?  ''  I  say  point-blank  to  the  first  pretty 
girl  I  set  eyes  on/  '  But  don't  you  ever 
get  kicked  out  of  the  house  ?  '  croaked  a 
Colonel  of  the  old  school,  aghast,  from  his 
favourite  corner.  '  Oh,  yes,  sometimes/  he 
admitted,  '  but — I  get  a  lot  of  kissing  !  ' 

"  One  friend  of  mine — strangely  enough  he 
died  a  bachelor — had  such  an  incurable  knack 
of  falling  temporarily  in  love  with  every 
second  girl  he  met  that  he  used  to  ask  her, 
invariably,  to  marry  him  on  the  spot ;  and, 
eventually,  this  knack  became  so  much  a 
habit  that,  whether  he  liked  the  lady  or  not, 
he  proposed  to  her  just  the  same  ! 

'  Surely  you  can  put  a  curb  on  yourself/ 
I  once  remonstrated  with  him.  '  No,  my 
dear  fellow,  I  can't/  he  answered.  '  Leave 
me  alone  with  a  girl  and  I  never  can  think 
of  anything  else  to  do,  I  just  say :  "  Will 
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you  marry  me  ?  "  and  she  always  says :  "  Yes." 
And  so  there  you  are/  .  .  .  This  vulnerable 
swain  became  engaged  to  be  married  so 
many  times  a  month,  and  even  a  week,  that, 
ultimately,  he  kept  by  him  a  typewritten-form 
letter  which  he  sent  of!  post-haste  to  every 
lady  to  whom  he  had  proposed  on  the  morning 
after  the  proposal ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
each  time  he  was  let  off.  On  the  next  page 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  document  he  used 
to  send. 

"  Despite  what  our  critics  say  of  the  lack  of 
stamina  in  the  modern young-man-ab out-town, 
they  would  find,  if  they  troubled  to  inquire, 
that  wagers  involving  physical  strain  and 
discomfort  are  just  as  popular  as  ever  they 
were.  In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
in  a  Piccadilly  Club  last  summer  two  young 
fellows  who  had  put  in  several  hours  dancing 
decided  to  take  on,  then  and  there,  a  bet  that 
they  would  not  walk  in  slippers  from  London 
to  Brighton ;  and  by  breakfast-time  they 
had  easily  won.  Then  at  four  o'clock  on 
another  morning,  lately,  I  was  among  the 
competitors  in  a  race  arranged  between  four 


Jermyn  Street, 

Dear 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  last 
night,  under  the  influence  of  ex- 
cessive hilarity,  I  made  certain 
proposals  to  you  which  I  think  it 
well  to  let  you  know,  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment,  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  carrying  out. 

While  I  have  the  highest  admira- 
tion for  your  delightful  person- 
ality and  attainments,  I  feel  it 
would  not  make  for  the  lasting  hap- 
piness of  either  of  us,  if  we  en- 
tertained seriously  the  bargain 
discussed  by  us,  last  evening,  and 
I  am  sure  that,  on  more  mature  con- 
sideration, you,  too,  will  agree 
with  this  decision,  which,  by  the 
way,  please  regard  as  final. 

Hoping  you  are  feeling  fit  and   * 
not  finding  this  beastly  HygdS*  &*** 
wind  too  trying,  .     '. 
lam,  dear  '^Ut&*^ 
Yours  very  sincerely, 
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or   five   young   men   from   Dover   Street   to 
Piccadilly  Circus  and  back. 

:<  These  are  just  two  isolated  examples  of 
events  which  are  constantly  happening.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  say  that  the  '  blood  '  of  to-day  is  a 
better  specimen  than  the  '  blood '  of  yester- 
day, but  I  certainly  think  that,  in  almost 
every  respect,  he  is  his  equal,  while,  in  many 
ways,  he  is  vastly  superior.  In  the  old  days, 
any  man  of  tolerably  good  family  could 
be  a  '  blood/  provided  he  was  flamboyant 
enough.  But,  nowadays,  sheer  flamboyance 
is  considered  to  be  as  much  a  defect  in  the 
manners  of  a  man  as  in  the  decorations  of  a 
drawing-room.  The  '  blood  '  no  longer  rides 
forth  to  victory  simply  because  he  knows  how 
to  swagger  and  swashbuckle.  To  win,  he 
must  have  something  more  than  an  attrac- 
tive outward  husk.  Physical  prowess,  alone, 
will  not  pull  him  through.  He  must  have 
brains  as  well  as  brawn ;  for,  everywhere 
and  in  everything,  brainlessness  is  at  a  dis- 
count, and  even  if  one  has  definitely  enlisted 
on  the  lighter  side  of  life,  one  is  still  expected 
to  cultivate  one's  wits. 
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"  If  Man  is  in  any  degree  a  less  crude  animal 
than  he  used  to  be,  Woman,  no  doubt,  is 
responsible  for  having  brought  about  the 
change.  For  most  of  us,  no  matter  how  cock- 
sure we  may  be  of  ourselves,  try,  uncon- 
sciously, to  live  up  to  what  our  women  would 
have  us  be.  At  the  time  of  the  Cremorne 
Garden  orgies,  Mr.  Nevill  frankly  admits 
that  '  even  the  staidest  of  matrons  and  the 
demurest  of  misses,  while  outwardly  pro- 
fessing to  regard  the  conduct  of  their  well- 
born friends  and  relatives  as  shockingly  re- 
prehensible, did  not  fail  in  the  innermost 
recesses  of  their  minds  to  applaud  it  as  evi- 
dence of  a  manly  spirit/  .  .  .  But  since  then 
there  has  been  a  great  change.  During  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  Woman  has  developed 
into  a  more  discerning  if  not  a  more  interest- 
ing species  of  the  human  race.  She  is  not 
now  so  completely  under  the  heel  of  Man ; 
she  refuses  to  mistake  mannishness  for  manli- 
ness. 

"The  ladies  of  the  '  Gaiety/  meanwhile, 
as  even  their  bitterest  critics  agree,  have 
improved  with  the  rest  of  their  sex,  and — who 
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knows  ? — it  may  be  they  who  have  raised  the 
standard  of  the '  blood/  There  is,  by  the  way, 
one  other  small  point  on  which  I  would  like 
to  cross  swords  with  my  friend  Mr.  Nevill. 
Somewhere  in  his  book  he  laments  that  the 
viveur  has  ceased  to  be  so  much  to  the  fore  in 
the  audience  on  '  Gaiety '  first-nights.  .  .  . 
From  personal  observation,  I  can  testify, 
however,  that  the  viveur  turns  up,  just  the 
same  ;  but  in  these  days  of  Women's  Rights, 
he  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of,  because  he  has 
been  joined  by — the  viveuse  ! 3i 


By  courtesy  of  The  Sphere. 

THE  CORONATION  PERFORMANCE  AT  HIS  MAJESTY'S,  JUNE  1911. 

King  George  and  Queen  Mary  watching  Sheridan's  "  The  Critic  "  (Mr.  Edmund  Payne 
as  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  "  Gee-Gee  "  as  Dangle,  and  Mr.  C.  Hawtrey  as  "  Sneer  "). 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

SUPPER- PARTIES 

AT  supper-time  the  West  End  of  London 
is  now  one  vast  Cosmopolis.  On  the  stroke 
of  midnight,  each  of  the  leading  restaurants 
is  thronged  by  all  sorts  of  men — and  both 
sorts  of  women. 

'  Where  else  under  one  roof  can  be  seen 
so  many  widely  different  human  types  ?  '' 
asks  Grossmith.  "  At  one  table  you  see,  per- 
haps, '  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ' — an  im- 
maculate dame  in  sedate  black  silk,  looking 
the  model  of  Spartan  severity ;  from  the 
majesty  of  her  mien,  you  would  bet  your 
bottom  dollar  she  is  either  that  famous  Eng- 
lish authoress  who  writes  novels  as  if  they 
were  sermons,  or  else  she  is  one  of  those 
affrighting  goddesses  who  are  usually  in  charge 
of  the  mantle  departments  in  big  drapery- 
201 
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houses.  Subsequently,  you  are  told  site  is 
the  proprietress  of  one  of  the  liveliest  estab- 
lishments in  Paris.  .  .  .  And  near  to  her 
there  sits  another  woman  attired  in  white 
satin  and  diamonds — principally  diamonds. 
Later  you  are  astonished  to  find  she  is  the 
President  of  the  Amazonian  League  for  the 
Suppression  if  not  Total  Extinction  of  Man. 
In  the  pursuit  of  her  life-work,  this  lady  is 
evidently  either  a  casuist  or  a  hypocrite. 
And  whichever  cloak  she  has  borrowed  it  is 
rather  a  scanty  covering.  She  is- — well,  you 
know  the  sort  of  charmer. I  mean  ;  you  have 
to  look  carefully  under  the  table  before  you 
can  be  quite  sure  she  has  any  clothes  on, 
at  all. 

"  Another  glance  round  the  room,  and  you 
awake  to  other  phases  of  the  human  comedy. 
On  the  left  is  a  contingent  of  *  Whites  ' ;  and 
on  the  right — much  to  the  disgust  of  American 
visitors  who  cannot  understand  why  such 
things  are  tolerated  in  England — a  contingent 
of  '  Blacks/ 

"  And  that  fine  figure  of  a  man,  entertaining 
his  boon-companions  so  cheerily  at  the 
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table  in  the  corner,  to  whom  nearly  every 
pretty  woman  on  entering  bows  and  smiles 
— who's  he  ?  Is  he  a  popular  actor  or  a 
rich  Argentine — or  is  he  that  stalwart  ex- 
plorer who  has  been  so  feted  and  fawned  over 
by  Society  that  he  now  shows  signs  of  be- 
coming flabby  and  overfed — a  typical  Alder- 
man, in  fact  ?  No,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
chapelleries  in  London.  '  He  is  so  kind,  you 
know,  my  dear ! '  one  guileless  little  lady 
explains  to  another.  '  Why,  he  actually  threw 
in  that  charming  little  hat  I  wore,  this  after- 
noon ' — in  reality,  a  bit  of  twisted  ribbon, 
dashed  with  two  or  three  sequins — '  for  an 
old  song,  five  guineas  instead  of  eight/  Mean- 
while, the  commercial  instinct  of  her  husband, 
or  other  male  companion,  is  aroused,  and 
he  begins  to  cogitate  over  little  things  like 
'  cost  price/ 

'  At  the  end  of  my  night's  work,  I  like  to 
sit  watching  you  English  at  supper/  a 
brilliant  French  actress  observed  to  me 
when  she  appeared  in  London  for  a  short 
season.  '  You  see,  there  are  so  many  differ- 
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ent  kinds  of  you.  And,  most  of  all,  I  like  to 
watch  "  the  inscrutables."  By  '  the  in- 
scrutables/  I  found,  later,  she  meant  the 
typically  well  bred  Englishman  and  his  wife. 
'  As  they  sit,  supping,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
of  just  what  they  are  thinking '  she  went 
on  to  say.  '  Does  any  one  ever  get  to  know 
it  ?  Do  they  know  it  themselves  ?  They  are 
the  people  who  never  turn  round — not  even 
when  there  is  a  great  smashing  of  plates !  ' 
"And  as  I  pondered  her  words,  I  decided 
the  description  was  not  at  all  a  bad  one.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  upper-class  English  folk 
cultivate  a  certain  inscrutability  ;  they  make 
a  point  of  never  being  surprised.  There  is  a 
type  of  Society  woman  who  will  hardly  forget 
herself  if  her  husband  becomes  tied  up  in  the 
wheels  of  a  motor-bus  near  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
'  Oh,  Cyril,  what  are  you  doing !  '  is  about 
all  she  will  exclaim.  And,  in  the  same  way, 
the  best  type  of  Englishman  remains  unper- 
turbed even  when  a  careless  waiter  empties  a 
whole  coffee-pot  over  his  shirt-front.  'But 
you've  forgotten  the  milk  ! '  is  all  he  troubles 
to  say. 
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"  'And  next  to  the  inscrutables/  this  French- 
woman added,  '  I  like  to  see  the  people  who 
seem  to  have  found  their  way  into  a  chic 
restaurant  in  error — who  have,  so  to  speak, 
<(  got  there  by  mistake  " — isn't  that  what  you 
say  ?  They  come,  once  in  a  while,  just  for  one 
evening,  from  places  like — how  do  you  call 
it  ?  Isn't  it  Upper-Tooting-les-Bains  ?  ' 

"  I  quite  agree  with  this  lady  that  it  is 
usually  the  people  who  are  not  quite  in  the 
picture  who  lend  the  right  touch  of  comedy 
to  nearly  every  scene.  Only  the  other  night, 
at  the  Carlton,  I  saw  a  happy  family  party 
who  gave  the  amusing  impression  of  '  having 
got  there  by  mistake/  It  consisted  of  Father 
and  Mother — I  had  almost  said  '  Pa '  and 
'  Ma  9 — and  their  two  daughters,  Lydia,  who 
languished  almost  as  much  as  her  name  im- 
plied, and  '  Virelet/  a  pert  little  minx  whose 
chief  characteristic  was  an  insatiable  curiosity. 
.  .  .  '  Virelet '  soon  showed  she  had  a  keen 
eye  for  the  spotting  of  celebrities — of  the  stage, 
and  otherwise.  Apparently  she  knewTevery- 
body — at  any  rate,  by  picture- postcard,  if 
not  exactly  by  sight.  She  began  by  con- 
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fusing  Lord  Charles  Beresford  with  Mr.  Rut- 
land Barrington  and  Mr.  Bottomley  with  Lord 
Haldane.  She,  also,  assiduously  inquired 
whether  every  second  matronly  lady  who  was 
seen  to  enter  were  not  Mrs.  Kendal,  while 
every  second  pretty  one  she  mistook  for  Miss 
Gabrielle  Ray — or,  if  she  were  not  Miss  Ray, 
why,  then,  she  was  Miss  Pauline  Chase. 

"  Before  the  evening  was  over,  she  was,  of 
course,  convinced  as  to  precisely  which  couple 
were  a  certain  actress  and  an  uncertain  duke. 
Yet,  if  she  had  only  known  it,  silly  infant ! 
this  particular  pair  were  merely  an  ordinary 
husband  and  wife,  supping  surreptitiously. 
.  .  .  (And  even  although  it  is  quite  true, 
as  this  little  girl  supposed,  that  an  actress  may 
sometimes  sup  out  with  a  duke,  she  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  at  the  table  just 
opposite  to  them  there  may  be — and  often 
is — a  duchess  and  an  actor !) 

"  In  a  supper-party  full  of  such  various 
little  human  touches,  I  can't  say  which  little 
episode  tickled  me  the  most.  First,  the  menu 
was  examined  as  seriously  as  if  it  had  been  a 
theological  treatise.  And  here  the  year  the  girls 
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had  spent  at  school  in  France  proved  eminently 
fruitful ;  they  showed  off  the  signs  of  a  superior 
education  to  their  proud  parents  with  all  the 
necessary  finish.  Now  and  again,  to  decipher 
just  what  were  the  different  dishes  required 
a  little  wrinkling  of  the  brows,  because,  you 
see,  as  that  prince  of  epicures,  the  late  Mr. 
Frank  Schloesser,  used  to  say,  '  Chef's 
French  is  not  unlike  Dog-Latin/ 

"  At  length,  we  had  all  been  made  fully 
aware  of  what  we  were  about  to  eat,  and 
my  hostess  was  soon  busily  attacking  the 
plover's  eggs  with  her  fish-knife  and  fork. 
The  observant  '  Virelet '  was  quick  to  note 
the  mistake.  '  You  don't  eat  them  that  way, 
Mamma/  she  whispered  loftily.  .  .  .  '  Well, 
don't  you,  now  ?  '  was  her  mother's  good- 
humoured  reply.  '  Still,  how  was  I  to  know  ? 
I  do  declare  they  serve  up  these  sort  of  things 
as  a  catch,  just  to  show  whether  you  come  here 
regularly  or  whether  you  don't.  But  never 
mind,  we'll  know  better  next  time  ! ' 

ft  On  another  occasion,  I  remember,  I  was 
asked  to  join  a  little  supper-party  at  the 
Savoy,  given  by  a  rich  man  from  the  North. 
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He  is  an  excellent  fellow,  whom  I  highly 
esteem  ;  and  if  he  and  his  wife  failed  to  do 
just  what  is  expected  from  people  who  give 
supper-parties  at  the  Savoy,  it  was  not  because 
at  heart  they  are  mean,  but  because  they 
rarely  sup  out — in  fact,  they  hardly  ever  come 
to  town. 

'Let  me  see,  we'll  need  something  to 
drink.  How  about  a  decanter  of  claret  ? ' 
mine  host  asked  jovially,  as  we  sat  down,  and, 
since  he  was  a  man  of  generous  instincts, 
a  bottle  of  Medoc  was  the  pleasing  result.  .  .  . 
A  student  of  physiognomy  would  have  been 
interested  in  the  face  of  the  waiter  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  meal,  my  friend  from  the  coun- 
try began  to  count  his  change  for  the  purpose 
of  tips ;  at  once,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  there  was  a  loud  rustling  of  silk  and  a 
good  deal  of  fumbling  in  a  portly  bag-purse. 
Then  :  '  I  have  some  coppers,  James/  said 
his  thoughtful  little  wife. 

"  At  supper-parties  of  this  sort,  each  man 
tips  according  to  his  light ;  and  by  the  same 
beacon,  also,  he  is  led  to  order  his  wine.  It 
is  truly  astonishing  how  many  of  the  all- 
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important  little  things  of  life  are  overlooked 
by  otherwise  quite  excellent  people.  And 
the  question  of  '  tips  '  is  one  of  them.  '  Tip- 
ping '  may  be  a  curse,  but,  so  long  as  the 
system  remains,  what  other  alternative  have 
we  than  to  bow  our  heads  under  it,  if  waiters 
are  to  live  ? 

"  Yet,  one  meets  wealthy  men  who  have 
whole  fleets  of  motor-cars  and  are  so  rich 
that  they  might  almost  run  a  private  tube 
service  of  trains,  exclusively  for  their  own 
use,  if  they  were  so  inclined.  They  spend 
money  lavishly  in  all  directions.  In  one  little 
thing  only  their  munificence  falls  short — the 
amount  of  their  tips.  ...  A  threepenny-bit, 
administered  cheerfully  after  a  three-pound 
meal — that's  about  the  weight  of  their  bounty, 
whereas  in  all  the  more  expensive  London 
restaurants  it  is  customary  to  '  remember 
the  waiter '  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a  head. 

"  The  finer  points  of  chivalry  observed  by 
some  men  in  their  discharge  of  the  '  tipping ' 
obligation,  are  shown  in  the  story  of  the  im- 
pecunious American  who  asked  a  more  affluent 
friend  if  he  '  would  lend  him  a  quarter  to  get 
14 
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something  to  eat/  '  But  you've  got  a  dollar 
in  your  hand,  now !  '  the  other  protested. 
'  Sure.  That's  for  the  waiter/  he  replied. 

"  The  little  supper-parties  I  have  just  men- 
tioned may  not  be  of  the  usual  kind  one  joins 
at  the  Carlton  or  the  Savoy.  But,  almost 
any  night  of  the  week,  one  can  espy  country 
cousins  engaged  in  the  business  of  judiciously 
painting  the  town  red  in  this  way,  and  who 
can  deny  that  they  add  to  the  fun  of  the 
passing  show,  made  up  as  it  is  of  a  whole 
series  of  interesting  side-shows  ? 

"  Lastly,  there  is  the  part  played  by  the 
lady  of  the  '  Gaiety  '  in  the  supper-scheme  of 
things — a  part  which  cannot  be  over-rated,  for 
it  is  at  supper-time  she  lives  up  to  her  name. 
Then  it  is  she  is  seen  at  her  gayest  and  best ; 
and  it  is  a  glum  supper-party  indeed,  if  she 
cannot  liven  things  up. 

"  Of  supperland,  or  such  portions  of  it  as 
are  seen  in  the  full  limelight  of  the  London 
restaurants,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  said, 
without  any  invidious  distinction,  that  our 
'  Gaiety '  ladies  are  the  uncrowned  queens. 

" '  Little  rays  of  sunshine — that's 
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call  'em,'  one  aristocratic  stripling  exclaimed 
to  me  enthusiastically.  '  Whatever  should 
we  do  without  'em  ?  '  And  as  this  particular 
youth  is  an  unconscionable  bore,  who  habitu- 
ally talks  like  a  soap  advertisement  whenever 
he  waxes  eloquent  over  anything,  I  watched 
his  progress  among  the  ladies  in  question  with 
special  interest.  How  long  would  they  tolerate 
him  ?  No  doubt,  at  first  they  felt  a  bit 
flattered,  to  be  asked  out  to  sup  by  one  who 
is  the  bearer  of  a  historic  name.  But  one 
thing  was  soon  noticed  :  the  tedious  Lothario 
never  supped  out  with  the  same  girl  twice. 
And  I  never  fully  understood  why  this  should 
be  so,  until  after  supper,  one  night,  I  ran  up 
against  him  and  one  of  the  daintiest  of  our 
chorus  ladies,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Savoy. 
This  is  what  I  overheard  : 

"  HE  (patronisingly).  '  What  are  you  doing 
to-morrow  ?  Let's  have  another  "  rag." 

"  SHE  (politely).  '  I  am  sorry,  but  I'm 
afraid  I  can't — I ' 

"  HE  (persistently).  '  Oh,  but  why  not  ? 
Surely,  you  can  arrange— 

ff  SEE  (coldly).    '  No,  indeed,  I  can't ;  and, 
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if  you  must  know  the  reason,  "  rags  "  with 
you  are  such  wet  rags  ! ' 

"  Nowadays,  the  '  Gaiety  '  lady  refuses  to 
be  patronised ;  and  she  seldom  permits  her- 
self to  be  bored — no  matter  who  the  bore  may 
be.  '  Life  is  too  short  to  suffer  bores  gladly/ 
she  says  glibly,  if  you  chide  her  on  the  scant 
ceremony  with  which  she  '  tells  off  '  the  un- 
welcome hanger-on  ;  and  when  one  considers 
what  a  busy  young  woman  she  is,  there  may 
be  something  in  her  contention.  .  .  . 

"  A  mere  man,  when  he  accepts  an  invita- 
tion out  to  supper,  usually  says  he  is  delighted 
to  come — whether  he  is  or  he  isn't ;  and  if 
he  refuses,  then  he  says  he  is  sorry — whether 
he  is  or  he  isn't.  But  the  '  Gaiety '  lady  is 
more  candid ;  she  attends  to  little  social 
duties  of  this  sort  in  a  way  that  is  all  her  own. 
You  proffer  her  your  supper  invitation  in 
your  best  Louis  Quatorze  style  ;  and,  at  once, 
she  makes  no  bones  as  to  her  feelings  towards 
you  and  your  entertainment. 

" '  Who  else  is  going  ?  '  is  the  first  ques- 
tion she  asks,  before  giving  you  a  definite 
answer,  and  if,  on  being  informed,  she  finds 
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she  doesn't  like  the  company  you  keep,  she 
very  promptly  says  :  '  No,  thanks/  At  the 
same  time,  she  is  not  nearly  such  an  outlaw 
on  points  of  social  etiquette  as  she  may,  at 
first,  seem.  'Do  I  kiss  his  foot,  or  any- 
thing ? '  a  little  '  Gaiety '  lady  was  once 
heard  anxiously  to  inquire  of  another,  as  she 
was  about  to  be  introduced  to  a  Greek  Prince. 
"  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  experienced 
'  Gaiety  '  ladies  keep  their  prospective  supper- 
swains  hovering  around  the  stage-door.  As 
a  rule,  they  send  them  on  to  await  their 
advent  at  the  chosen  restaurant.  Still,  the 
'  little  band  of  the  faithful '  are  almost  in- 
variably kept  dangling  at  one  end  or  other  of 
the  line ;  and  the  man  who  aspires  to  play 
host  to  a  e  Gaiety  '  lady  has  to  quickly  resign 
himself  to  the  fact  that  he  is  booked  for  a 
waiting  game.  Having  gone  on  in  advance 
by  the  lady's  request,  he  probably  spends  the 
first  quarter  of  an  hour  of  his  tryst,  hanging 
about  in  corridors  and  lounges,  like,  shall  we 
say,  (  a  wet  umbrella  or  a  disused  parasol '  ? 
Then,  in  sheer  desperation,  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour,  he  resolves  to  begin  supper  in  soli- 
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tary  state.  .  .  .  And,  sometimes,  it  is  not 
until  lie  is  nearing  the  coffee- stage  that  his 
enchantress  appears.  '  I  am  so  frightfully 
sorry  to  be  so  frightfully  late/  she  then  says 
contritely.  '  But  you  can't  imagine  the  fright- 
ful bother  I  had  to  shake  off  Charlie  !  ' 

if  '  Seems  to  me  that  taking  a  little  girl 
from  the  "  Gaiety  "  out  to  supper  means  spend- 
ing most  of  the  time  by  yourself/  a  youth 
who  was  tired  of  the  pleasures  of  life  com- 
plained to  me  one  evening,  while  he  was 
waiting  in  this  way.  '  When  at  last  she 
turns  up,  it  is  practically  closing-time.  Of 
course  I  admit  you  can  see  her  home  in  a  taxi. 
.  .  .  But  how  about  the  return  journey  ?  If 
she  lives  way  out  back  of  the  beyond — and 
it's  generally  the  other  side  of  Balham — it's 
too  lonesome  for  words.  I  assure  you  Dick 
Whittington's  feelings  weren't  in  it,  com- 
pared with  the  relief  I  felt  when,  from  the 
taxi  window,  I  saw  the  headlights  of  St. 
George's  Hospital  loom  into  view  on  my  re- 
turn from  seeing  a  little  girl  home  to  the 
furthermost  point  in  South  London ! ' 

"  But  whenever  she  thinks  she  is  likely  to 
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enjoy  herself,  a  '  Gaiety  '  lady,  like  any  other 
woman,  has  the  sense  to  turn  up  for  supper  in 
fairly  good  time/'  Grossmith  is  gallant  enough 
to  admit.  "  That  is  to  say,  she  will  not  be 
more  than  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour 
late. 

"  For  us  stage-folk,  as  for  every  one  else 
who  sups  out  a  great  deal,  the  law,  which 
forbids  us  to  eat,  drink,  and  make  merry  in 
public  places,  later  than  twelve-thirty,  is 
rather  a  hardship;  still,  it  cuts  both  ways, 
for  it  has  its  advantages;  and  personally, 
although  this  is  not  the  popular  view,  I  think 
it  is  rather  a  blessing  to  rise  from  the  supper- 
table  with  the  feeling  that  you  are  sorry  to 
go.  If  you  are  allowed  to  stay  as  long  as  you 
like  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  quite  possibly, 
you  will  stay  even  longer.  ...  In  Paris,  I 
have  sometimes  joined  supper-parties  in 
restaurants  which  dragged  on  until  dawn, 
until,  at  length,  I  would  have  fervently  sung 
a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  if  some  one  had 
come  along  with  the  power  to  turn  us  out. 

"  Moreover,  on  special  occasions — as,  for 
instance,  the  first  night  of  a  musical  play  at 
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a  popular  theatre — a  special  licence  is  often 
obtained  in  restaurants,  so  that  you  can 
continue  your  revelry  for  another  two  or  three 
hours.  .  .  . 

'  What  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ?  '  a  mystified  country- friend  of  mine 
once  inquired,  on  entering  one  of  the  more 
Bohemian  of  these  supper-places  and  finding 
pandemonium  at  full  blast,  although,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  fun  was  only  just  beginning. 
Ammunition  in  the  shape  of  confetti  and 
celluloid  balls  was  being  shot  out  from  one 
end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  its  ultimate 
destination  being,  no  doubt — some  other 
poor  mortal's  soup.  All  the  ladies  were  lively, 
while  the  men  were  livelier  still.  '  What  on 
earth  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  '  the  stranger 
repeated.  '  Oh,  this,  sir  ?  Special  licence, 
sir/  was  the  waiter's  reply.  '  First  night 
of  the  "  Girl  in  the  Bath/' ' — or  whatever  the 
name  of  that  particular  musical  play  chanced 
to  be. 

"And  this  same  stranger  would  have 
been  even  more  astonished,  no  doubt,  if  he 
had  visited  the  same  restaurant  the  next 
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night,  for,  quite  probably,  he  would  have 
found  the  same  set  of  people  subjecting 
themselves  to  the  same  curious  process  of 
gaiety  in  exactly  the  same  way.  '  What 
is  it  this  time  ?  '  he  would  have  gasped  feebly, 
now  altogether  overcome ;  while  the  waiter 
replied :  '  Oh,  this,  sir  ?  Another  special 
licence,  sir.  Last  night  of  "  The  Girl  in  the 
Bath." ' 

"  In  England,  unless  a  supper-party  is 
hilarious,  it  doesn't  coincide  with  an  English- 
man's idea  of  enjoyment  at  all.  The  pleasures 
of  the  supper-table,  as  he  understands  them, 
are  summed  up  in  the  one  little  word 
—noise.  .  .  .  Naturally,  therefore,  all  the 
j  oiliest  supper-parties  are  given  in  private 
— where  there  are  no  lookers-on.  And 
Society  girls,  you  find,  are  just  as  ready  as 
stage  girls  to  join  in  the  boisterous  antics 
of  their  male-friends,  provided  the  scene  of 
these  supper-time  revels  is  in  a  private 
room/' 

Although  supper-parties  are  much  more 
firmly  established  as  a  definite  institution 
in  London  than  in  Paris,  it  is  to  Paris,  never- 
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theless,  one  must  go  to  see  people  supping 
publicly  and,  at  the  same  time,  abandoning 
all  reserve.  At  that  well-known  Paris  res- 
taurant which  is  the  favourite  supper  haunt 
of  stage-folk  after  the  theatre,  every  one  seems 
to  be  so  refreshingly  intimate  with  nearly 
every  one  else,  that  each  night's  gathering  is 
a  happy  family  party.  And  the  same  spirit 
of  intimacy  is  even  caught  by  the  French 
journalists  in  their  accounts  of  these  supper- 
parties,  as  the  following  neat  little  sketch 
of  a  midnight  scene,  in  which  Grossmith 
himself  figured,  shows : 

Et  c'est,  apres,  dans  leur  restaurant  favori. 
II  y  a  la  a  la  meme  table :  Robert  de  Flers, 
Caillavet,  Henry  Bernstein,  Fernand  Van- 
derem.  Puis  Marguerite  Deval,  etrangement 
animee  .  .  .  et  la  delicieuse  brune  dont  la 
virginale  senteur  embaume,  et  dont  le  nom 
de  Gisele  Gravier  nous  taquine  les  moelles. 
.  .  .  (Petite  Gravier  je  devais  vous  jeter  en 
mon  jardin !)  Et  c'est  le  doux  Didier  de 
Roulx,  la  brune  Germain e  Fabiani,  un  vrai 
tison  !  Paul  Marieton  qui  nous  sert  les  plus 
extravagantes  comparaisons  a  Fendroit  de 
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quelques-unes  de  nos  dames  de  lettres.  .  .  . 
Enfin  Max  Dearly  qui  traite  Tillustre  Geo 
Grossmith  dont  la  tete  de  crevette  cuite  a 
des  allures  de  souris.  Et  Ton  boit  a  Caruso  ! 
.  .  .  La-bas,  les  Isola  .  .  .  Feydeau  .  .  .  tant 
d'autres.  Us  y  sont  tous,  je  vous  dis.  ..." 

"  On  this  side  of  the  Channel/'  says  Gros- 
smith, "  all  the  most  interesting  things 
take  place  behind  closed  doors.  The  natural 
instinct  of  the  Englishman  is  to  be  en  prive, 
whether  he  is  building  a  house  or  giving  a 
supper-party.  .  .  .  And  this  reminds  me  of 
a  curious  little  contretemps  that  lit  up  a  little 
supper-party  I  gave  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  a 
private  room  at  a  certain  restaurant.  A 
Cabinet  Minister  was  among  my  guests,  and 
I  have  often  wondered  since  whether  he 
would  not  have  been  a  trifle  surprised  if  he 
had  known  that,  disguised  as  a  waiter,  a 
certain  highly-placed  landowner,  one  of  his 
fiercest  political  opponents,  whom  he  has 
persistently  attacked  from  public  platforms, 
stood  behind  his  chair  and  poured  out  his 
champagne  on  that  festive  evening.  Yet 
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such  was,  indeed,  the  case.  ...  To  this 
day,  the  secret  has  been  well  kept,  though, 
if  Cabinet  Ministers  read  books  about  actors, 
it  may  now  be  a  secret  no  more." 


CHAPTEE   XV 


"  A  PEERESS  "  WRITES  TO    "  THE   TIMES 


THE  London  season  of  1913  will  long  be 
memorable  for  the  Battle  of  the  Tango  and 
the  Turkey  Trot — the  inky  conflict  that 
raged  so  furiously  around  the  ethics  of 
these  modern  dances,  in  the  correspondence 
columns  of  The  Times  and  other  newspapers, 
and,  eventually,  became  the  foremost  social 
topic  of  the  hour.  .  .  .  The  first  shot  in  the 
battle,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  fired  by  a  lady 
who,  signing  herself  "  A  Peeress/'  wrote  to 
The  Times,  asking  for  the  Editor's  advice 
as  to  how  she  could  best  guard  her  protegee, 
a  young  girl  of  eighteen,  from  what  she  called 
"  the  scandalous  travesties  of  dancing  "  now 
to  be  seen  in  our  London  ballrooms. 

"  Frankly,  I  think  '  A  Peeress  '  must  have 
been  suffering  from — well,  I  hardly  know  how 
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to  diagnose  her  curious  feminine  malaise," 
says  Grossmith.  "  I  should  think  one  might 
call  it  a  cross  between  moral  indigestion  and 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  conscience,  or,  to 
speak  in  non-technical  terms,  she  could  not 
see  straight  for  her  scruples.  .  .  .  But  per- 
haps she  was  really  a  humorist  in  disguise, 
setting  the  ball  rolling  in  such  lugubrious  style 
merely  to  lighten  the  conversational  leaven 
of  the  London  season.  And  if  that  is  so,  she 
most  admirably  succeeded,  for  everywhere  one 
went,  for  at  least  a  month  after  her  letter 
appeared,  every  one  else  seemed  to  talk  and 
think  only  in  terms  of  the  Tango  and  the 
Turkey  Trot. 

"  In  any  case,  all  were  agreed  that  the 
correspondence  thus  initiated  in  The  Times 
was  remarkably  good  fun.  First  there  came 
the  outspoken  reply  to  '  A  Peeress's '  lament 
from  Senex,  an  elderly  gentleman,  whose 
hazardous  duty  it  was  to  pilot  three  un- 
married daughters  through  the  uncertain 
seas  of  each  London  season,  putting  in  an 
appearance  with  his  charges,  as  he  put  it, 
'  at  nearly  all  the  entertainments  that  are 
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chronicled  in  The  Times.'  He  began  by  testify- 
ing to  the  positive  sense  of  rajeunissement 
he  derived  from  the  very  dances  to  which 
such  grave  exception  was  taken  —  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  lassitude  he  had  experienced 
some  four  or  five  years  before,  when,  on  the 
debut  of  his  youngest  daughter,  he  had,  per- 
force, been  obliged  to  re-enter  the  ballroom 
for  the  first  time  since  his  youth.  Ah,  how 
he  had  then  sighed  for  the  gay  and  lively 
polkas  of  his  boyhood  instead  of  that  never- 
ending,  langourous,  and  wearisome  waltz  ! 

'  In  a  word,  sir,  five  years  ago  the  door- 
ways were  bored/  this  veteran  summed  up 
vigorously.  '  The  evening's  programme  was 
responsible  for  some  scarcely-  stifled  yawns. 
But,  as  a  result  of  the  change,  how  different 
was  now  the  picture  !  .  .  .  Let  me  make  it 
known,  and  with  no  uncertain  note,  that  I 
now  walk  homeward  up  Gloucester  Place  with 
elastic  tread,  feeling  from  thirteen  to  twenty 
years  younger  than  ever  I  hoped  to  do  at  my 


Then  another  correspondent  —  this  time  a 
Society  dame,  philosophical  enough  to  admit 
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herself  no  longer  young — stepped  with  such 
delightful  ease  and  grace  into  the  fray  that 
Grossmith  insists  that  I  quote  her  witty 
testimony  in  full : 

"  At  my  age,  the  path  of  duty  leads/'  she 
wrote,  lf<  but  to  the  bench — the  chaperon's 
bench,  whether  at  the  pleasant  public  house, 
commonly  known  as  the  Ritz,  or  in  the  houses  of 
the  so-called  upper  classes.  Looking  back 
twenty-five  years,  I  can  only  say,  '  Plus  ga 
change,  plus  c'est  la  meme  chose ' — the  refined 
and  dignified  dance  refinedly  and  dignifiedly, 
and  the  peeress  really  need  not  fuss  if  her  charge 
is  what  her  traditions  and  breeding  have 
doubtless  made  her.  From  my  comfortless 
bench  I  see  one  or  two  couples — the  gentlemen 
are  foreigners — who  add  to  their  great  natural 
grace  an  unnecessary  touch  of  amorous- 
ness in  their  movements.  But  even  on  the 
bench  no  sleepy  eye-brow  is  lifted :  the 
exception  is  accounted  for  by  the  dancer's 
eccentric  choice  of  birthplace." 

"  Of  the  people  who  ranged  themselves  on 
the  other  side  in  this  heated  controversy,  I 
don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  say  much,"  says 
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Grossmith,  as  lie  runs  through  his  records  of 
the  correspondence.  "For  the  most  part, 
they  spoke  for  themselves.  .  .  .  One  corre- 
spondent, signing  himself  'Another  Parent/ 
who  said  '  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was 
as  distressing  as  it  was  novel '  to  him,  inter- 
polated his  remarks  with  the  confession  that 
he  'mixed  not  freely  with  the  world,  and 
only  that  part  of  it  which  is  confined  to 
clerical  duties  in  a  West-Country  town  '  \  .  .  . 
So  you  see  how  vast  was  their  experience  of 
the  ways  of  the  world — and  the  ballroom  ! 

"  I  believe  all  the  fuss  arose  from  failure  to 
perceive  the  difference  between  cabaret  danc- 
ing and  ballroom  dancing.  Certain  adven- 
turous English  folk,  visiting  Paris,  had  seen 
the  Tango  or  the  Turkey  Trot  as  they  are 
danced  in  a  cabaret  but  not  in  a  ballroom ; 
and  they  came  home  with  stories  that  spread 
like  wild-fire.  .  .  .  And  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  '  A  Peeress '  cried  out  before  she 
was  really  hurt.  She  began  to  imagine  she 
actually  saw  in  London  ballrooms  what,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  had  only  heard  described ; 
for  I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  a  couple  con- 
15 
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ducted  themselves  at  a  conventional  Society 
dance,  either  in  London  or  Paris,  as  they 
would  in  a  cabaret,  they  would  be  shown  the 
door  without  the  slightest  demur. 

"  Obviously,  any  dance  can  be  made  in- 
decent— a  polka  or  schottische  quite  as  easily 
as  the  Tango,  which,  in  itself,  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  beautiful  of  dances  if 
properly  danced.  ...  As  for  all  the  terrible 
stories  of  its  origin,  why,  every  dance  has  a 
savage  origin ;  it  is  generated,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  animal  instinct.  .  .  .  The  Scottish 
reel  is  of  savage  origin,  and  it  becomes  both 
vulgar  and  ridiculous  when  caricatured  by  a 
Cockney,  the  truth  being  that  a  dance  must 
always  be  grotesque  if  it  is  alien  to  the 
temperament  of  the  dancer. 

'  Then,  even  should  the  origin  of  these  new 
dances  be  negroid,  as  their  critics  allege,  is 
that  wholly  a  reproach  where  dancing  is  con- 
cerned ?  .  .  .  The  negro  doesn't  exist  who 
can't  harmonise  naturally,  while  there  is 
scarcely  an  Englishman  who  can." 

The  protest  of  "  A  Peeress  "  certainly  sup- 
plied one  delioio\is  touch  of  comedy.  It 
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showed  that  protests  of  exactly  the  same 
sort  have  been  made  with  unfailing  regularity 
during  the  past  hundred  years,  whenever  a 
new  dance  has  been  introduced.  Among  other 
interesting  tit-bits  of  fact  unearthed  by  The 
Times  in  the  course  of  this  feud,  it  was  found 
that  in  1844,  when  so  innocent  a  dance  as  the 
polka  first  came  to  London,  inspiring,  thena- 
days,  a  craze  which  neither  the  "  Boston  " 
nor  the  Tango  nor  the  Turkey  Trot  is  likely 
to  rival,  The  Illustrated  London  News  gravely 
warned  those  who  danced  it  that  there  should 
be  "no  stamping  of  heels  and  toes  or  kicking 
of  legs  in  sharp  angles  forward.  This  may 
do  very  well,"  the  said  periodical  thundered, 
"  at  the  threshold  of  a  Bohemian  auberge, 
but  is  inadmissible  in  the  salons  of  London  or 
Paris."  And  it  was  further  pointed  out  that 
even  the  decorous  waltz  had  its  voluptuous 
possibilities,  for  had  not  Byron  written  ? 

"  Round  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist 
The  stranger's  hand  may  wander,  undisplaced." 

Quotations  from  The  Letter-Bag  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  Spencer  Stanhope  proved,  moreover, 
that  in  a  letter  written  30  far  back  as  1812, 
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the  polka  was  anathematised  as  "  an  obnoxious 
dance,  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  licentious 
consequences.  .  .  ."  The  Sporting  Magazine 
had  described  it  as  a  dance  which,  "  to  the  dis- 
grace of  sense  and  taste,  has  obtruded  itself 
into  the  whole  circle  of  the  fashionable  world 
...  a  will-corrupting  dance  ...  a  com- 
pound of  immodest  gesture  and  infectious 
poison." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  those  re- 
mote times,  there  were  folk  who  perceived  it 
to  be  a  mistaken  policy  to  condemn  this  newly 
discovered  and  highly  objectionable  polka 
too  rigorously.  "  Jump,  Judy,  jump !  The 
Guardsmen  are  looking  on,"  one  Irish  lady 
of  the  period  called  desperately  to  her  daugh- 
ter, who  was  not  displaying  enough  spirit  in 
her  dancing.  .  .  .  And,  nowadays,  therefore, 
as  Lady  Bell,  a  well-known  Society  woman  of 
to-day  pointed  out,  "  it  might  be  as  well, 
since  the  Guardsmen  are  still  looking  on,  to 
encourage  the  modern  Judy  to  jump  instead 
of  reproving  her  for  doing  so." 

"  Need  we  mind,  then,"  asks  Grossmith, 
"  if  the  Tango  strikes  some  antiquated  folk 
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who  have  never  seen  it  danced  properly  as — 
again  I  quote  from  The  Times — '  a  degenerate 
dance  of  close  and  indelicate  squirmings  in 
which  the  sex  element  is  symbolised  in  some 
of  its  most  primitive  elements  '  ? 

"  It  so  happened  that,  when  this  storm  in 
an  ink-pot  was  at  its  height,  a  young  couple 
of  the  humbler  ranks  were  charged  at  the 
Marylebone  Police  Court  with  having  danced 
together  after  midnight  in  a  London  street. 
My  friend  Mr.  Plowden  rose  to  the  occasion 
in  his  peculiarly  winsome  way.  f  Go  away 
and  be  as  sad  as  you  can/  he  said  ironically, 
on  dismissing  the  case.  '  You  both  appear  to 
have  been  happy  ;  but  understand  that  this 
is  not  a  country  where  you  can  afford  to  be 
jovial.  Cultivate  a  spirit  of  melancholy,  if 
you  would  be  safe/ 

"Had  'A  Peeress '—that  '  lady  with  a 
bony  soul/  as  Mr.  Wells  would  call  her — 
been  consulted  in  the  matter,  she  would  doubt- 
less have  given  the  same  advice,  speaking  the 
words  literally  from  the  bottom  of  her — con- 
science. .  .  .  Meanwhile,  I  would  remind  her 
august  ladyship  that  dancing  is  an  expression 
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of  the  age.  How  would  the  young  people  of 
to-day  like  their  dance- programmes  to  be 
composed  exclusively  of  minuets  and  schot- 
tisches — not  to  mention  those  disreputable  and 
naughty  polkas  ?  No  ;  if  we  would  not  be 
left  behind,  we  must  march  with  the  times — 
and  dance  with  them,  too/' 


CHAPTER  XVI 

CHAMPAGNE    TASTES    ON    BEER    INCOMES 

"  AT  the  Savoy,  the  other  night,"  Grossmith 
tells  me,  later,  "  it  was  just  my  luck  to  sit  at 
the  next  table  to  a  very  small  man  with  a 
very  big  voice,  the  most  striking  articles  of 
whose  attire  were  side-whiskers  and  a  pair  of 
spectacles.  Elderly  and  mild-mannered,  he 
attacked  his  supper  with  a  ferocity  more 
healthy  than  becoming. 

"  At  first  I  did  not  feel  attracted  towards 
him.  He  had  the  look  of  a  man  who  had 
addressed  a  P.S.A  Brotherhood  last  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  is  physically  incapable  of  for- 
getting the  fact,  although  it  is  Friday  night. 
And  as  the  champagne  flowed  more  freely,  he 
grew  more  and  more  drunk  with  the  sense  of 
his  own  powers  of  oratory.  His  pulpit  elo- 
quence, at  length,  became  so  strident  that  my 

231 
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companion  and  I,  in  common  with  the  entire 
grill-room,  could  not  help  but  hear  all  he  had 
to  say.  In  the  comparatively  short  space  of 
time  which  separates  the  coffee  from  the 
saumon  fume,  I  don't  doubt  that  this  human 
megaphone  threshed  out  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Universe  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  the 
troubles  that  seemed,  at  the  moment,  to  be 
brewing  in  one  of  the  Near  Eastern  States. 
But,  incidentally,  he  delivered  himself  of  a 
strikingly  fortissimo  passage  which,  to  my 
thinking,  was  worth  all  the  rest. 

" '  What  ails  England  ? '  he  asked,  with  a 
declamatory  flourish  of  his  fork.  Then,  after 
an  effective  pause,  tempered  by  an  uncannily 
knowing  nod,  he  obligingly  added,  '111  tell 
you.  ...  It  isn't  her  Churches.  It  isn't 
her  music-halls.  It's  champagne  tastes  on 
beer  incomes !  ' 

"  Champagne  tastes  on  beer  incomes !  I 
had  never  before  been  so  struck  by  this  old- 
time  phrase ;  and  I  gladly  endured  the 
gentleman  of  the  whiskers  and  the  verbiage 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  because  he  had 
revived  it.  It  carried  me  back  to  the  days 
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when  I,  too,  had  suffered,  as  I  more  than 
suspect  I  still  suffer,  from  this  highly  repre- 
hensible failing.  How  often  in  my  "prentice 
days,  in  response  to  the  call  of  my  champagne- 
tastes,  I  wandered  at  supper-time,  on  my 
beer  income,  into  the  places  which  have  since 
been  superseded  by  the  Carlton,  the  Bitz, 
and  the  Savoy,  and  with  what  an  opulent 
air  I  then  consulted  the  menu,  quite  as  though 
I  were  a  Duke — or,  at  any  rate,  a  company- 
promoter. 

"Those  were  my  gala-nights.  Then  I  ate 
and  drank  with  my  friends,  regardless  of 
cost.  Even  when  an  unfeeling  waiter  showed 
his  skill  as  a  mathematician  by  a  series 
of  unwieldy  operations  with  a  stump  of  a 
pencil  across  the  piece  of  parchment  or 
tissue  paper  which,  in  cold,  brutal  English, 
is  known  as  '  the  bill/  man  of  beer  income 
although  I  was,  I  steadily  refused  to  turn 
a  hair.  Glancing  carelessly  at  the  total 
amount  as  the  document  was  handed  to  me, 
I  managed  to  keep  my  mental  balance  with 
what  I  flattered  myself  was  perfect  sang-froid, 
paying  up  with  an  air  of  indifference  which 
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is  so  difficult  of  mastery  for  older  men  that  it 
practically  ranks  as  a  special  gift  from  the 
gods  to  Youth.  Finally,  that  there  might 
be  no  discordant  note  in  the  picture,  I  used 
to  tip  the  waiter  with  a  lavish  recklessness 
which  would  have  made  his  more  modest 
confrere  in  the  humbler  eating-house,  where 
I  usually  supped,  fall  down  dead  on  the 
spot.  .  .  . 

"  And  so  it  was,  as  I  recalled  all  this,  sitting 
at  supper  in  the  Savoy  grill-room,  the  other 
night,  I  could  not  help  looking  around  me 
and  trying  to  pick  out  for  my  own  private 
amusement  such  very  young  men  as,  I  thought, 
might  be  afflicted  with  the  disease  of  cham- 
pagne tastes  on  beer  incomes — just  as  I  was, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago.  Were  there 
any  young  men  in  the  room,  for  instance, 
who  would  have  to  make  all  manner  of  strange 
and  secret  sacrifices  for  the  one  privilege  of 
taking  a  certain  favoured  little  lady  out  to 
sup  ?  Would  any  of  them,  I  wondered,  have 
to  pay  for  that  one  night's  pleasure  by  lunch- 
ing furtively  for  a  month  from  the  plat-du- 
jour  in  a  secluded  A.B.C.,  until  such  time  as 
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their  next  remittance  came,  when,  in  all  proba- 
bility, history  would  repeat  itself  and  there 
would  be  another  gorgeous  supper,  to  be 
followed  by  thirty  more  of  those  furtive 
lunches  ?  It  was  impossible  to  tell,  of  course. 

"  Nor  are  young  people,  alone,  victims  of 
the  malady.  How  about  the  connoisseurs 
who  give  way  to  that  most  modern  of  all 
cravings — the  collecting  of  antiques ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  bibliophiles  who  will  cheerfully 
risk  a  visit  from  the  bailiffs  for  the  sake  of 
a  rare  edition  ?  And  the  clergy,  sometimes, 
catch  it  in  its  most  insidious  form,  for  I  have 
read  of  a  much- dunned  vicar,  who  preached 
to  a  congregation,  which  included  many  of 
his  creditors,  from  the  text :  '  Have  patience 
with  me  and  I  will  pay  thee  all/  .  .  . 

;f  Then,  many  of  us  still  feel  the  loss  of 
a  certain  cheery  Bohemian  who  died,  re- 
cently, after  living  quite  comfortably  on 
champagne  tastes  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
days.  The  one  luxury  for  which  he  himself 
actually  paid  was  his  annual  subscription  as 
member  of  a  leading  London  Club.  His 
fellow-Clubmen  never  discovered  his  private 
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address,  but  they  knew  that  lie  lived  in  some 
remote  suburban  region  on  about  twopence 
a  year ;  and  they  treated  him  daily  to  his 
lunches,  dinners,  and  drinks,  buying  his  com- 
pany, so  to  speak,  because  it  was  essentially 
such  good  fun.  The  sense  of  indebtedness 
seemed  to  be  more  on  their  side  than 
on  his,  in  fact,  and  they  never  expected 
their  hospitality  to  be  returned. 

'  They  were  agreeably  surprised,  therefore, 
when,  one  day,  at  the  Club,  this  friend  turned 
and  invited  a  party  of  them  to  meet  him  out- 
side the  Carlton,  a  few  nights  later,  for  dinner. 
Delicacy  of  feeling  alone  prevented  them 
from  asking  him  if  he  had  been  left  a  fortune, 
but,  nevertheless,  they  all  thought  this  must 
be  the  happy  state  of  affairs.  And  in  due 
course  they  turned  up  in  immaculate  evening 
dress  outside  the  Carlton  as  arranged.  Their 
host  was  the  last  to  arrive.  '  Let  me  see,  now, 
are  we  all  here  ?  '  he  began  breezily.  '  Very 

well  then,  let's  take  a  bus  to '  And  he 

named  the  cheapest  restaurant  in  Soho. 

"  Here  and  there  one  meets  folk  who  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  reconcile  their  champagne- 
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tastes  with  their  beer-incomes.  '  The  lager 
is  very  good  here/  a  brave  young  man  was 
once  heard  wistfully  to  suggest  to  the  lady- 
friend  he  had  asked  out  to  supper  at  the 
Carlton,  as  his  eye  roved  down  the  wine-list. 
But  the  average  young  '  blood  '  is  not  blessed 
with  such  superhuman  self-control.  He  holds 
the  purse-strings  more  loosely — more  in  the 
manner  of  the  young  undergraduate  at  Cam- 
bridge who  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and  gave  a 
big  banquet — because  he  had  got  his  debts 
down  to  £500  ! 

"  Those  who  have  tried  the  experiment 
tell  me  it  is  fatal,  if  you  can  only  afford  beer, 
to  attempt  to  live  up  to  champagne.  '  The 
result  is  horrible  :  you  get  the  dregs  of  both/ 
they  say.  .  .  .  But  however  this  may  be, 
I  have  certainly  known  men  who  have  con- 
trived to  enjoy  themselves  '  up  to  the  cham- 
pagne standard '  on  very  little  money — and 
even  on  no  money  at  all.  Quite  how  they 
do  it  is  not  easily  fathomed ;  but  perhaps 
they  work  on  the  lines  of  a  certain  man-about- 
town  who  used  to  look  in  at  the  best  res- 
taurants for  a  very  light  lunch  and,  at  the 
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same  time,  cash  a  very  big  cheque.  Eventu- 
ally, the  different  managements  grew  a  little 
tired  of  this  mode  of  payment  and,  one  day, 
there  was  rather  more  muttering  than  usual, 
up  at  the  cash-desk.  But  the  trying  customer 
was  in  no  way  nonplussed :  '  Now  then, 
waiter/  he  called.  '  Hurry  up  with  that 
change.  They're  waiting  for  it  at  the  bank/ 

"  As  a  contrast  to  the  people  who  suffer 
from  the  disease  in  a  normal  way,  most  of  us 
know  others  who  are  abnormal  enough  to 
have  contracted  it  the  other  way  round : 
they  have  beer  tastes  on  champagne  incomes  ! 
There  is  the  memorable  case  of  the  chef  who 
refused  to  stay  in  the  service  of  a  well-known 
millionaire  at  a  salary  of  £1,000  a  year  because 
his  master's  tastes  did  not  soar  higher  than 
boiled  beef  and  pickles.  '  I  am  a  man  of 
genius,  and  I  cannot  cook  without  sympathy/ 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  almost  wept  with  in- 
dignation on  parting. 

"  Then  somebody  else — I  fancy  it  was 
George  Moore— has  lately  been  telling  the 
story  of  how  an  Englishman,  notoriously 
addicted  to  high  thinking  and  low  living, 
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scored  over  the  pompous  manager  of  one  of 
the  most  luxurious  hotels  abroad.  '  The 
cooking  here  is  international/  the  hotel  man 
said  impressively.  '  You  will  find  in  it  all 
the  best  features  of  the  cooking  of  Paris, 
Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  Munich,  Geneva,  Aix- 
les-Bains—  '  Very  well,  then/  interrupted 
the  visitor.  '  Bring  me  a  plain  mutton-chop, 
cooked  just  like  my  plain  cook  cooks  it  at 
home/ 

'  I  think  that  actors  as  a  class,  perhaps, 
know  more  of  the  irony  of  champagne  tastes 
on  beer  incomes  than  the  members  of  any 
other  profession.  There  are  few  careers  in 
which  life  is  such  '  an  awfully  big  adventure/ 
as  Peter  Pan  would  say,  and  one  has  so 
constantly  to  resort  to  the  philosopher's 
stone.  And  that  may  be  why,  in  the  old 
days,  what  used  to  be  called  '  the  touching 
process '  was  so  much  in  vogue.  Some  years 
ago,  it  was  hardly  safe  to  pass  certain  '  marble 
halls '  in  the  Strand  without  being  asked  to 
part  with  about  half  your  week's  salary  by 
one  and  another  of  those  of  your  brethren 
who  happened  to  be  resting. 
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"  And  although,  of  recent  years,  the  social 
conditions  of  the  actor  have  improved  out  of 
all  knowledge,  some  of  us,  occasionally,  still 
find  it  is  cheaper  to  take  a  taxi  down  the 
Strand,  no  matter  how  passionately  fond  we 
may  be  of  walking.  A  confrere  lately  told  me 
how,  having  long  ago  concluded  that  '  the 
Strand  was  safe/  he  was  ambling  carelessly 
along  past  the  bottom  of  Bedford  Street 
when,  before  he  had  the  chance  to  escape, 
he  was  affably  hailed  by  a  notorious 
'  touch/ 

"  By  instinct,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
to  bring  forth  the  needed  coin.  But  no,  he 
had  misjudged  his  man.  Instead,  he  was  in- 
vited in  dulcet  tones,  for  old  times'  sake,  to 
come  and  have  a  drink  !  My  friend  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  eager  to  show  his 
appreciation  of  the  altered  state  of  affairs. 
He  did  not  perceive  his  mistake  until  the 
time  came  round  for  him  to  pay  for  the 
second  drink  in  return.  Then  it  was  that 
the  '  touch '  artfully  became  possessed  of  his 
change,  and — holding  up  five  shillings  of 
it — he  inquired  suavely,  '  Till  Friday  ? ' 
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"  I  am  thankful  to  say,  however,  that 
dodges  of  that  kind  are  no  longer  taken  for 
granted  and  smiled  upon  as  part  of  the  daily 
round.  Whereas,  thirty  years  ago,  the  Eng- 
lish actor  was  supposed  to  eke  out  his  exist- 
ence in  odoriferous  attics  on  kippers  and 
haddocks,  flavoured — should  a  dragon  of  a 
landlady  refuse  to  supply  him  on  'tic  with 
more  stimulating  beverages — by  a  little  weak 
tea,  his  successor  of  to-day  is  pictured  by 
popular  fancy  as  a  resplendent  gentleman  of 
royal  engagements,  who  lives  mostly  on 
champagne  and  caviare. 

"  One  hardly  ever  sees,  nowadays,  the 
stage  hero  who  walks  down  the  Strand  in 
'  puttees '  and  a  yachting-cap,  although  in 
rare  specimens  he  still  exists,  and  I  was 
rather  amused  when  an  actor  friend  of  mine 
accosted  him  near  Charing  Cross  Station  the 
other  day  with  the  mild  protest :  '  Excuse 
me,  Fred,  but  I've  got  all  the  shooting  rights 
round  here/ 

"  In  a  little  talk  I  had  with  Max  Kein- 
hardt,  crossing  over  from  Dover  to  Calais,  a 
short  time  ago,  he  said  the  main  thing  that 
U 
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struck  him  about  the  average  English  actor 
was  that  he  was  so  amazingly  prosperous. 

'  You  hardly  ever  meet  a  German  actor 
who  owns  a  dress- suit/  this  greatest  repre- 
sentative of  the  German  stage  pointed  out, 
'  and  the  reason  for  this  is,  obviously,  that  he 
moves  in  circles  where  he  is  hardly  ever  ex- 
pected to  wear  it/  But  with  the  English 
actor  it  is  different.  And  the  gratifying  fact 
that  he  has  now  come  into  his  own,  socially, 
and  is  courted  on  every  side  where,  formerly, 
he  was  shunned,  has  led  to  a  complete  change 
in  his  point  of  view.  He  has  now  as  much 
self-respect  as  any  other  professional  man. 
If  his  luck  is  out,  he  neither  whines  nor  wines 
quite  so  freely  as  of  yore. 

"And  so  it  is,  even  in  our  open-handed 
profession,  I  have  known  West  End  actors 
who  will  not  confess  when  they  are  hard  up. 
'  If  we  have  to  starve,  dear,  we  will  at  any 
rate  do  it  in  the  height  of  fashion/  one  of 
them  consolingly  said  to  his  wife,  during  a 
slack  period  of  a  few  months  ago. 

"  I  heard  recently  of  the  case  of  an  actor 
•\yl;o  had  gone  through  such  a  long  spell  of 
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ill-luck  that  he  was  reduced  to  his  last  shilling. 
He  firmly  declined,  however,  to  go  in  for  the 
old-time  *  Bodega  '  loafing  or  the  equally  hoary 
process  of  *  touching  in  the  Strand/  Knowing 
how  hard  up  he  was,  a  fellow-player  asked 
him  to  join  him  in  a  meal  at  a  certain  res- 
taurant. As  soon  as  he  sat  down  to  it,  the 
full  state  of  his  wretchedness  was  revealed. 
In  spite  of  his  strength  of  mind,  the  hungry 
man  could  not  help  betraying  his  hunger.  At 
length,  when  he  had  eaten  his  fill  and  they 
had  passed  from  the  restaurant  to  the  bar 
beyond,  his  companion  suggested  a  liqueur. 
'  No/  he  insisted.  '  Have  this  with  me/  " 


CHAPTER   XVII 

THE  SERIOUS  BUSINESS   OF  GAIETY 

"  AH,  if  only  I  had  the  time  to  be  sober !  " 
a  bibulous  acquaintance  sighed  one  day,  as 
he  espied  Grossmith  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
Club,  earnestly  engaged  in  thrashing  out  the 
knotty  points  of  an  important  business  con- 
tract with  a  theatrical  manager.  "  If  only  I 
could  afford  the  time !  *' 

To  recall  this  melancholy  little  reflection— 
in  itself,  a  curious  blend  'twixt  the  grave  and 
the  gay — is  to  realise  that  Gaiety  can  develop 
into  an  equally  serious  business,  whether  it 
be  followed  in  the  professional  or  the  amateur 
way.  The  man  who  uttered  it  is  one  of  the 
few  surviving  members  of  that  old  brigade 
who  ran  the  business  along  fearsomely  heavy 
and  what  now  seem,  in  these  temperate  times, 
to  be  hopelessly  antiquated  lines.  They 
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started  their  Gaiety  on  a  light  breakfast  of 
gin  and  bitters  in  the  forenoon,  and  went 
forth  to  face  the  strenuous  labours  of  the  day 
with  a  brave  attempt  at  cheerfulness,  although, 
I  fear,  they  were  often  distrait  and  depressed. 
Going  their  rounds  as  painstakingly  as  any 
doctor,  and  with  the  aid  of  long  pauses  for 
stimulating  bouts  of  refreshment  en  route, 
they  travelled  slowly  through  Clubland,  from 
Hyde  Park  Corner  to  St.  James's  Street,  until, 
by  luncheon  time,  they  had  succeeded,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  in  scaling  the  topmost 
heights  of  their  ambition ;  and  if  they  were 
not  passably  drunk,  they  were  certainly  filled 
with  a  gentlemanly  glow. 

Well,  that  used  to  be  one  way  of  attending 
to  the  Business  of  Gaiety,  but  lately  it  has 
gone  out  of  fashion.  Our  modern  social  code 
no  longer  recognises  that  a  slight  touch  of 
inebriation  lends  an  additional  note  of  distinc- 
tion to  the  bearing  of  our  men-about-town ; 
while  as  for  the  man  who  gets  hopelessly  drunk 
in  daylight,  he  is  shunned  as  the  most  boring 
of  all  possible  bores — the  absolute  edge,  which 
is  the  new  name  for  the  limit. 
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To  get  drunk  at  all,  indeed,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  no  longer  considered  to  be  such  good 
form  as  it  used  to  be.  "  And  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  Perrier  water  has  not  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  change,"  Grossmith  here 
interjects.  "  What  can  sound  more  chic  than 
to  say  one  prefers  Perrier  at  lunch — quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  one  knows,  all 
the  .while,  that  one's  preference  will  not  be 
followed  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  by 
an  inconveniently  drowsy  after-dinner  effect  ? 
For  many  people,  especially  if  they  happen 
to  be  women,  the  name,  alone,  has  a  charm." 

A  casual  survey  of  Grossmith's  own  career 
shows  that  Gaiety,  as  soon  as  it  is  pursued 
as  a  profession,  becomes  a  mightily  strenuous 
life-work.  In  an  age  of  brilliant  slackers, 
there  is  a  theory  afloat  that  the  man  who  is 
gay  can  never  be  industrious.  Yet,  although 
he  is  one  of  the  recognised  Apostles  of  Gaiety, 
Grossmith,  in  his  own  particular  line — I  admit 
it  is  not  the  line  of  the  butcher,  baker,  or 
the  candle- stick  maker — is  one  of  the  most 
industrious  of  men. 

To  see  him  at  his  busiest  you  must  meet 
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him  when  he  is  going  the  pace  ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  he  is  in  the  height  of  one  of  his  "  busy 
seasons."  At  such  times  he  works  tremend- 
ously hard — how  hard  it  would  be  difficult 
for  an  outsider  to  fathom,  unless  he  could 
be  given  a  cinematograph  picture  of  this 
seeming  idler  living  his  daily  day.  He  is 
writing,  perhaps,  the  libretto  of  a  musical 
comedy,  already  more  than  a  trifle  overdue  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be,  he  is  respon- 
sible, both  as  author  and  producer,  for  one 
or  more  of  those  topical  revues  he  has  lately 
initiated  at  the  Empire  and  the  Alhambra  in 
the  style  that  has  long  been  so  popular  in 
France.  Behold  him  then  by  day,  working  in 
this  way,  and,  incidentally,  rushing  about 
from  rehearsal  to  rehearsal  at  the  different 
theatres  and  music-halls  where  the  enter- 
prises with  which  he  is  connected  are  afoot ; 
while  at  night  he  still  keeps  his  place  in  the 
bill  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  He  becomes,  at 
these  strenuous  periods,  a  champion  hustler ; 
and  before  to-day  it  has  happened  that,  prac- 
tically in  the  midst  of  it  all,  he  has  been  called 
away  to  Paris,  Vienna,  or  even  New  York,  in 
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quest  of  the  right  sort  of  catchy  song,  the 
right  sort  of  ragtime  tune,  or  the  right  sort 
of  leading  lady. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Grossmith  began 
to  qualify  for  the  Business  of  Gaiety  with  much 
the  same  seriousness  as  other  promising  youths 
have  set  themselves  to  study  medicine  or  the 
law  ;  and,  although  it  was  a  business  in  which 
his  father  was  established  before  him,  it  has 
probably  been  his  lot  to  work  a  good  deal 
harder  at  it  than  would  have  been  necessary 
if  he  had  followed  a  more  humdrum  occupa- 
tion or  remained  in  the  Army — the  career 
for  which  his  parents  had  destined  him. 

A  boy's  hankering  after  the  stage,  like 
murder,  will  out ;  and  so,  one  fine  day,  it 
came  to  pass  that  when  "  Haste  to  the  Wed- 
ding/' a  piece  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  and 
set  to  music  by  George  Grossmith  senior, 
was  about  to  be  staged,  Mr.  Gilbert,  as  he 
then  was,  knowing  the  direction  in  which  the 
young  man's  fancy  had  turned,  said  to  his 
father,  "  How  would  you  like  your  boy  to 
make  his  start  with  us  ?  ''  George  Grossmith 
junior  was  accordingly  sent  for. 
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The  part  offered  to  him  was  only  a  small 
one,  and  the  salary  that  went  with  it  was  a 
modest  guinea  a  week.  Mr.  George  Gros- 
smith  senior  was  a  man  of  shrewd  common 
sense,  and  the  policy  he  adopted  in  regard 
to  young  George  would  surely  be  commended 
by  even  the  thriftiest  parent. 

'  You  are  now  able  to  earn  your  own 
living  ;  henceforward,  earn  it/'  was  his  short 
but  sweet  way  of  insisting  that  the  youngster 
must  fend  for  himself.  And,  apparently, 
the  youngster  did.  For  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  despite  the  fact  that,  as  the  saying 
goes,  "  he  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  agents  " 
in  the  approved  style  of  the  struggling  young 
actor,  he  had,  perforce,  to  content  himself 
with  two  or  three-line  parts  ;  and  "  it  is  really 
quite  surprising/'  he  is  now  able  to  testify, 
"  with  what  an  extraordinary  amount  of  in- 
dividuality and  distinctiveness  you  can  invest 
two  or  three  lines  if  you  are  young  and 
enthusiastic  and,  at  the  same  time,  are 
trying  hard." 

Two  or  three  lines,  albeit,  were  hardly 
enough  to  satisfy  the  histrionic  aspirations 
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of  an  ambitious  young  man ;  and  young 
George  soon  decided  to  take  the  law  into  his 
own  hands — to  dare  or  to  die.  At  that  time, 
he  was  playing  Lord  Percy  Pimpleton  in 
"  Morocco  Bound/5  one  of  the  first  musical 
comedies  ever  staged.  Instead  of  limiting 
Lord  Percy  to  the  prescribed  two  or  three 
lines,  young  George  determined  off  his  own 
bat  to  give  the  nobleman  a  longer  innings. 

His  part  had  been  primarily  invented,  to 
use  an  old  theatrical  phrase,  "  to  feed  the 
comedian,"  but  why,  the  intrepid  youth 
secretly  argued  with  himself,  should  not 
the  comedian  in  return  be  induced  "  to  feed  " 
him  ?  At  length,  one  night,  as  he  stood  before 
the  audience,  he  made  his  experiment. 

"  I  heard  a  very  good  story  the  other  day 
about  a  brandy-and-soda,"  he  began  fatuously, 
with  the  nearest  approach  he  could  muster  to 
what  he  imagined,  from  his  father's  account 
of  it,  was  the  traditional  Lord  Dundreary 
style.  "  Did  you  really  ?  Well,  let's  hear  it 
then,"  replied  the  comedian,  slightly  nettled 
by  the  young  fellow's  effrontery,  and,  since 
he  did  not  think  he  could  rise  to  the 
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occasion,  bent  on  teaching  him  a  lesson  by 
showing  him  up  before  the  crowded  house. 

"  And  so  I  was  allowed  to  tell  my  poor 
little  story/5  Grossmith  now  recalls.  "  I 
struggled  through  with  it  as  best  I  could,  wind- 
ing up  with  the  words  :  'Do  you  like  brandy- 
and-soda  ? — soda  I/  J  The  maiden  effort,  on 
the  whole,  was  a  success,  and  from  that 
moment  he  rushed  on  the  stage  at  every 
conceivable  opportunity,  and  spoke  forth 
impromptu  gags. 

Such  an  experiment,  embarked  upon  with- 
out managerial  sanction,  was  fraught  with 
tremendous  risk.  It  might,  of  course,  have 
failed ;  but,  happily,  it  succeeded.  The 
audience  greeted  the  appearances  of  Lord 
Percy  with  uproarious  laughter,  and  so  the 
small  part  was  allowed  to  swell  until  it 
became  one  of  the  longest  in  the  cast. 

Instead  of  being  blamed  by  the  management, 
the  young  actor  was  highly  praised  for  his 
enterprise.  .  .  .  "  After  all,  you  know,  if  the 
Jameson  raid  had  come  off,  instead  of  being 
sent  to  prison,  the  raiders  would  have  all 
been  heroes/'  is  Grossmith's  remark  when  he 
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relates  this  incident  of  nearly  twenty  years 
ago. 

Grossmith  has  always  regulated  his  career 
on  the  principle  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
actor  to  take  anything  he  can  get.  In  his 
view,  the  actor  whose  reputation  is  not  thor- 
oughly established  must  not  pause  to  con- 
sider whether  he  is  temperamentally  fitted  to 
play  any  particular  part.  Let  him  under- 
take whatever  part  is  offered  to  him,  and  if 
he  has  any  natural  gift  for  the  stage,  he  will 
soon  find  his  artistic  level.  Let  him  follow 
his  calling  on  conscientious,  business-like 
lines,  leaving  Art,  with  the  capital  A,  more 
or  less  to  take  care  of  itself,  or,  at  any  rate, 
entrusting  it  to  the  care  of  the  managers, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  proficiency,  begotten  of 
hard  work,  asserts  itself,  his  instinct  as  an 
artist  will  emerge  from  behind  his  personality 
as  a  business  man. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  has  been  Grossmith's 
own  experience.  He  by  no  means  surrendered 
himself  to  the  portrayal  of  "  bloods  "  without 
a  struggle.  There  were  intervals  when  he 
essayed  other  characters.  He  proved  quite 
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admirable,  for  instance,  in  the  role  of  a 
drunkard  when  Mrs.  Langtry  staged  "  The 
Degenerates/'  but  it  was  not  a  role  in  which 
the  public  liked  to  see  him,  and  he  was  soon 
forced  to  return  to  his  earlier  love.  Having 
realised  that  Gaiety  was  his  supreme  metier, 
thenceforward  he  began  to  devote  himself 
seriously  to  it  as  a  career,  and  when  ultimately 
he  felt  he  had  reached  the  right  pitch  of 
maturity,  he  extended  his  operations  in 
much  the  same  way  as  a  successful  business 
man  would  do  in  a  more  avowedly  com- 
mercial calling. 

One  hears  a  good  deal  about  the  free-and- 
easy  lot  of  the  actor.  Yet,  is  he  wholly  to  be 
envied  ?  When  he  is  working  his  hardest, 
his  life  becomes,  as  often  as  not,  a  sort  of 
highly  unpleasant  picnic.  He  has  to  suffer 
many  minor  deprivations,  the  most  irritating 
of  which  is,  perhaps,  that  he  rarely  knows, 
from  one  hour  to  another,  when  and  where  his 
next  meal  will  be.  At  rehearsal  times,  he  has 
so  constantly  to  live  through  the  day  on  a 
sandwich  and  a  cocktail  that  it  would  hardly 
seem  amazing  if  he  forgot  altogether  how  to 
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use  a  knife  and  fork.  .  .  .  On  week-nights, 
unless  lie  is  resting,  he  can  never  dine  at  a 
conventional  hour. 

"  But  even  if  we  actors  had  the  opportunity 
to  indulge  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
I  think  we  would  be  wise  to  refrain/'  says 
Grossmith.  "  You  see,  indulgence  of  that 
sort  has  such  a  distressing  effect  on  the 
physique,  and  most  of  us  are  as  fearful  as 
women  lest  we  should  ever  get  fat. 

"  It  is,  of  course,  quite  another  matter  if 
we  happen  to  be  stars  in  a  firmament  apart 
— like  the  late  Herbert  Campbell  or  the 
happily  present  Barclay  Gammon,  in  which 
case,  of  course,  I  admit  a  tendency  towards 
embonpoint  may  give  just  the  right  spice  of 
charm  and  finish  to  one's  artistry  as  a  whole. 
But  with  those  of  us  who  move  and  have 
our  being  on  more  modest  lines,  to  get  fat  is 
a  heartrending  professional  calamity.  In 
my  own  case,  I  am  happy  to  say,  so  far  I  have 
not  seen  any  outward  and  visible  sign  that 
I  shall  ever  be  overtaken  by  it. 

"  Still,  you  never  know,  and  as  it  is,  most 
of  us  feel  we  cannot  afford  to  play  ducks  and 
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drakes  with  our  figures.  We  must  do  all  we 
can  to  preserve  them — or  such  remnants  of 
them  as  remain  with  the  advance  of  years — 
and  we  are  duly  careful.  One  persevering 
jeune  premier  of  my  acquaintance,  aged  about 
forty-seven  and  a  half,  lives  in  such  mortal 
dread  of  being  run  to  earth  by  the  Nemesis 
of  Obesity  that,  although  he  has  a  sweet  tooth, 
he  eschews  a  second  lump  of  sugar  in  his  tea 
as  if  it  were  poison.  And  he  takes  all  manner 
of  other  precautions. 

'  Little  things  of  this  sort  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  actor.  But  if  they  seem 
trivial  from  the  standpoint  of  the  outsider, 
and  he  is  still  unconvinced  that  the  business 
of  gaiety  has  its  serious  side,  he  had  better 
attend  the  rehearsal  of  a  musical  play  at  the 
'Gaiety'  or  'Daly's/  It  will  be  by  no 
means  easy  for  him  to  secure  that  privilege, 
however.  It  seems  to  be  only  in  Paris  that 
it  is  thought  necessary  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  a  rehearsal  that,  besides  the  manager 
of  the  theatre,  the  bailee,  the  actionnaires, 
the  producer,  the  composer,  the  author  or 
authors,  there  should  be,  also,  seated  in  the 
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stalls,  a  host  of  other  people — for  instance, 
the  wife  and  lady  friends  of  the  composer  and 
the  gentleman  friends  of  the  composer's  wife, 
the  aristocratic  friends  of  the  chief  actress 
and  the  less  aristocratic  friends  of  the  lead- 
ing actor,  all  of  whom  give  vent  to  their 
opinions  with  the  utmost  volubility. 

"I  remember  when  I  was  rehearsing  in 
Paris  for  the  Rejane  revue  how  mystified  I 
was  by  the  babble  of  tongues  and  the  con- 
flicting counsels  that  on  all  sides  prevailed. 
As  we  neared  the  night  of  the  production, 
I  began  vaguely  to  wonder,  '  Should  we 
ever  be  ready  ?  Would  the  revue  really  be 
staged  ? '  Yet  staged  it  eventually  was,  and, 
to  the  delight  of  all  Paris,  it  proved  a  tre- 
mendous success,  reflecting  the  greatest  credit 
on  all  concerned. 

"  In  England,  of  course,  things  are  alto- 
gether different.  Imagine  George  Edwardes, 
that  Napoleonic  producer  under  whom  I  have 
worked  for  so  many  years,  rehearsing  under 
such  conditions  !  As  soon  as  he  takes  a  play 
in  hand,  the  theatre  is  always  cleared  of  all 
who  are  not  actively  concerned  in  the  pro- 
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duction.  With  the  '  Guvnor  '  in  command, 
nothing  but  '  the  play's  the  thing/  and  the 
interests  of  everybody  and  everything  are 
momentarily  sacrificed  until  perfection,  as  he 
understands  it,  has  been  attained. 

"  Should  a  luckless  actor  happen  to  dis- 
please Mr.  Edwardes  during  the  final  stage 
of  a  rehearsal  it  may,  quite  possibly,  go  hard 
with. him.  .  .  'Take  it  off.  Take  it  off  ! '  I 
remember  him  calling  angrily  from  the  stalls, 
as  he  watched  the  exaggerated  antics  of  a 
comedian  who  had  been  called  from  the  pro- 
vinces to  fill  a  place  in  the  '  Gaiety '  bill. 
'  What  sir — this  wig  ?  '  asked  the  recruit, 
pointing  to  a  bright  red  shock-head  of  hair 
with  which  he  had  adorned  himself.  '  No — 
not  the  wig,  but  the  man  inside  it/  came  the 
decided  retort. 

"  Mr.  Edwardes  is  a  good  judge  of  men  and 
also  horses,  but  he  has  a  poor  memory  for 
names.  ...  If  a  man  in  his  employ  is  named 
Johnson,  and  he  once  chooses  to  call  him 
Williams,  then  by  the  name  of  Williams  the 
man  will  ever  afterwards  be  known. 

"Engaged  to  write  some  of  the  lyrics  in 
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one  production,  was  that  popular  singer  and 
maker  of  songs  Mr.  Leslie  Stiles ;  and  a 
story  is  in  circulation  that  Mr.  Edwardes, 
realising  a  new  song  would  be  needed  for 
Miss  Connie  Ediss  in  the  second  act,  sud- 
denly sent  forth  a  peremptory  order  for  Mr. 
Eustace  Miles  to  come  to  him,  at  once  ! 

"  Although  a  little  baffled,  the  subordinate 
who  received  the  '  Guvnor's '  instruction  did 
not  dare  to  question  it  at  such  a  busy  moment. 
And  so  the  vegetarian  restaurant  was  rung 
up,  and  Mr.  Eustace  Miles,  not  altogether 
without  protest,  because  he  too,  was  busy, 
arrived  on  the  scene  only  to  find  he  wasn't 
wanted  after  all ! 

"  Another  time,  on  looking  through  an 
evening  paper  while  seated  in  his  office,  I 
casually  informed  my  chief  that  Tolstoi  was 
dead.  '  Oh  dear,  what  a  pity  ! '  he  exclaimed, 
in  his  quickly  sympathetic  way.  '  "  Good-bye 
Summer"  was  my  favourite  song/ 

"  Apparently,  Mr.  Edwardes  inclines  to 
Hamlet's  way  of  thinking.:  '  What's  in  a 
name  ?  '  And  when  one  considers  how  vast 
are  the  projects  he  controls,  need  one  marvel 
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if,  occasionally,  in  the  smaller  things  of  life, 
he  should  get  a  little  mixed  ?  The  pieces  at 
his  different  theatres  have  an  awkward  knack 
of  coming  on  at  the  same  time,  but,  even 
during  the  busiest  rehearsal  seasons,  he 
watches  as  alertly  as  ever  the  progress  of  the 
legion  of  touring  companies  that  are  always 
appearing  under  his  banner  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Talk  of  the  serious  Business  of 
Gaiety  !  How  many  other  business  magnates 
are  there  who  have  stood  for  so  long  at  the 
helm  of  such  a  gigantic  network  of  organisa- 
tion ?  No  wonder  of  late  years  his  health 
has  shown  signs  of  the  strain  ! 

"  To  George  Edwardes  more  than  to  any 
other  man  must  go  the  credit  of  having  in- 
vented the  one  class  of  entertainment  that  is 
better  done  in  this  country  than  in  any  other. 
France  has  provided  the  world  of  the  theatre 
with  its  best  Comedies ;  America  stands 
supreme  as  the  only  country  where  Melo- 
drama is  produced  realistically  enough  to  be 
taken  seriously  ;  Italy  and  Germany  lead  the 
way  in  Opera ;  and  Russia  has  given  us  the 
finest  Dancers :  while,  thanks  to  George 
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Edwardes,  it  is  the  '  Musical  Play  ' — let  our 
more  moonstruck  critics  scoff  as  they  may— 
for  which  Great  Britain  is  chiefly  renowned. 

"When  a  foreign  king,  or  his  representa- 
tive in  the  shape  of  a  prince  or  a  diplomatist, 
is  received  in  our  midst,  what  happens  ?  At 
once  the  distinguished  stranger  finds  that  all 
ways  lead  to  the '  Gaiety '  or  '  Daly's/  A  box 
must  be  taken  for  his  benefit  at  one  or  other 
of  these  theatres ;  otherwise  our  proverbial 
British  hospitality  would  be  robbed  of  half 
its  lustre,  and — who  knows  ? — our  inter- 
national friendship  might  be  gravely  im- 
paired." 

"  Why  do  we  all  go  to  the  '  Gaiety '  ?  " 
..."  We  all  go,"  wrote  Mr.  Walkley,  a  little 
time  ago,  "  to  enjoy  the  '  Gaiety '  company  dis- 
porting themselves — Mr.  George  Grossmith 
wearing  his  clothes,  Mr.  Edmund  Payne  twist- 
ing his  face,  Miss  Olive  May  " — or  whoever  her 
prototype  now  is — "  moving  her  limbs,  Miss 
Connie  Ediss  speaking  her  mind,  and  Miss 
Phyllis  Dare  "  —or  whoever  the  ingenue  of 
the  moment  may  be—"  looking  pretty." 

The  case  was  rather  more  delicately  put  by 
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the  late  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  who  said  :  "  For 
half  a  guinea  I  can  see  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
some  brilliant  low-comedy  impersonations, 
some  charming  dancing,  and  some  highly- 
accomplished  young  actresses.  I  can  hear 
witty  songs,  written  by  educated  writers ;  I 
am  given  some  delicious  fooling  in  the  dia- 
logue, and  as  much  plot  as  I  want — a  pleasant 
diagram,  in  fact,  of  the  British  character/' 

Meanwhile,  one  vital  truth  stands  out  above 
all  these  different  explanations  of  why  we  go 
to  the  "Gaiety/'  Wherever  else  we  fail  to 
go — we  certainly  all  go  there !  And  most  of 
us  feel  inwardly,  whatever  we  may  say  out- 
wardly, that  it  will  be  a  black  day  for  Eng- 
land should  we  become  a  people  bereft  of  the 
blandishments  of  the  musical  play,  living  in 
that  dry  and  barren  land  pictured  by  a  carp- 
ing contemporary  poet : 

"  Where  no  more  the  Ivan  Carylls 
And  the  Rubens  cease  to  Paul." 
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THE  GLAD  ETE  By  C.  Ranger  Gall 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

HENRT  OF  NAVARRE         By  May  Wynne 

74th  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net ;  also  cloth 
gilt,  6s. ;  and  paper  covers,  6d. 

The  BUTTERFLY  ON  THE  WHEEL  By  C.  Ranger  Gull 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

ANN  By  LechmereWorralland 

Edgar  Frere 

Crown  8vo,  paper,  is.  net. 

THE  MOUSME  By  Michael  Kaye  and 

Eade  Montefiore 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net ;  also  cloth  gilt,  at  35.  6d. 

THE  POPINJAY  By  Alphonse  Daudet 

Crown  8vo,  is.  net ;  also  in  the  Lotus  Library,  leather, 
zs.  net ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6ct.  net. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE          By  C.  Ranger  Gull 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE  By  Washington  Irving 

With  a  Complete  Literary  and  Theatrical  History  of 
the  Story,  by  8.  J.  Adair  FitzGerald.  Crown  8vo,  art 
cloth,  top  edge  gilt,  as.  net ;  Playhouse  Edition,  is.  net. 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  MARS  By  Richard  Ganthony  and 

Lester  Lnrgan 

The  Play-Cinema  Novel,  with  n  Illustrations,  crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  is.  net. 
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HARRY  L AUDER :  At  Home  and  On  Tour.    An  Autobiography 

written  by  "  Ma-sel."     With  20  full-page  Illustrations,  sewed, 
picture  cover,  6d. 

MY  LIFE  UP  TO  NOW.  By  George  Robey.  With  24  Illus- 
trations, sewed,  picture  cover,  6d. 

LITTLE  TICK.    By  Himself.    Crown  8vo.     is.  net. 

DAN  LENO :  Hys  Booke.  A  Volume  of  Frivolities :  Autobio- 
graphical, Historical,  Philosophical,  Anecdotal,  and  Nonsensical. 
Written  by  the  late  Dan  Leno.  Profusely  Illustrated  by  Popular 
Artists.  Over  152,000  copies  sold.  Crown  8vo,  art  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  is.  6d,  Popular  Edition,  sewed,  picture  cover,  6d. 
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The  Romance  of  an  Elderly  Poet  :   A  Hitherto 

Unknown  Chapter  in  the  Life  of  George  Crabbe.       By  A.  M. 

BROADLEV  AND  WALTER  JERROLD.      Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with 

many  illustrations,  TOS.  6d.  net. 

This  volume,  based  upon  a  series  of  letters  extending  over  the  ten 
years  from  1815-1825,  which  the  poet  wrote  to  Elizabeth  Charter,  one 
of  the  '<  six  female  friends,  unknown  to  each  other,  but  all  dear,  very 
dear  to  me,"  reveals  Crabbe  in  something  of  a  new  light.  The  period 
is  that  during  which  he  was  Vicar  of  Trowbridge,  whither  he  removed 
after  his  wife's  death,  and  the  book  shows  the  elderly  writer  ever 
toying  with  the  thought  of  remarriage.  The  widower  was  for  a  time 
actually  engaged  to  one  lady,  and  he  proposed  marriage,  also,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Charter,  the  central  "female  friend  "  of  this  volume,  which 
includes  details  concerning  the  social  life  of  Bath  and  the  neighbour- 
hood during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Polly  Peachum.  The  Story  of  Lavinia  Fenton,  Duchess 
of  Bolton,  and  "  The  Beggar's  Opera."  By  CHARLES  E.  PEARCE. 
Author  of  "The  .Amazing  Duchess,"  "The  Beloved  Princess," 
etc.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 
The  history  of  the  stage  can  show  no  more  remarkable  career  than 
that  of  the  fascinating  and  lovable  "  Polly  Peachum,"  otherwise  Lavinia 
Fenton,  Duchess  of  Bolton.  Described  as  "nobody's  daughter," 
Polly  leaped  at  a  bound  into  fame,  and  her  star  blazed  withundimmed 
lustre  during  the  brief  time  she  was  the  idol  of  the  public.  "  Polly 
Peachum  "  will,  of  course,  be  identified  with  Gay's  "  Beggar's  Opera," 
a  work  which  occupies  a  unique  place  in  theatrical  annals,  not  only 
because  it  was  the  first—and  best— of  English  ballad  operas,  but 
because  for  nearly  a  century  and  a-half  it  maintained  its  attractiveness 
with  never  fading  freshness.  A  vast  amount  of  material  bearing  upon 
"  The  Beggar's  Opera  "  and  its  heroine  exists  in  contemporary  records, 
and  this  material,  including  much  not  hitherto  published,  has  been 
now  brought  together  in  a  connected  form.  Eighteenth  century 
stage  life  is  notable  for  its  vitality,  and  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been 
to  draw  a  picture  of  the  times.  The  volume  will  contain  numerous 
illustrations  after  Hogarth,  and  others  from  the  unrivalled  collection 
of  Mr.  A.  M,  Broadiey. 


The  Queens  of  Aragon  :  Their  Lives  and  Times.    By 

E.  L.  MIRON.  Author  of  "  Duchess  Derelict :  the  Wife  of  Cesare 
Borgia."  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 

This  work  deals  with  the  lives  of  the  twenty-six  ladies  who  were 
queen-consorts  of  Aragon  from  the  time  of  the  erection  of  that  state 
into  a  separate  kingdom  in  the  eleventh  century,  until  its  absorption 
into  United  Spain  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Through  the  book  move  many  unfamiliar  figures  of  Royal  ladies, 
the  period  of  their  lives  being  covered  by  the  continual  conflict 
between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  on  the  soil  of  Moorish  Spain. 
Later,  when  the  Cross  had  triumphed,  we  see  the  Queens  of  Aragon, 
apparently  in  the  background  of  history,  yet  actually  paramount  in 
their  husbands'  councils,  sharing  the  fatigues  of  campaigns  and 
some  of  them  giving  birth  to  their  children  amid  the  perils  and 
clamour  of  armed  camps.  The  lives  of  these  queens  came  in  stormy 
times ;  yet  there  were  peaceful  episodes  also,  when  politics  and  strife 
were  put  aside,  when  the  ladies  sat  in  their  boudoirs,  or  rode  forth 
into  the  country,  falcon  on  wrist,  or  sought  shelter  from  their  troubles 
in  the  cloister  and  the  convent. 

The  characters  of  these  queens  were  as  diverse  as  their  fortunes. 
In  this  volume,  therefore,  we  read  in  turn  of  gay  brilliance  and 
shadowed  unhappiness,  of  success  and  dismal  defeat. 

Napoleon  in  Exile  at  Elba,  1814-1815.  By  NORWOOD 

YODNG,  Author  of  "The  Growth  of  Napoleon,"  "  The  Story  of 
Rome,"  etc.,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon  at 
Elba,  by  A.  M.  BROADLEY,  Author  of  "Napoleon  in  Caricature," 
"  The  Royal  Miracle,"  etc.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  coloured 
frontispiece  and  fifty  illustrations  from  the  collection  of  A.  M. 
Broadley,  ais.  net. 

This  work  will  be  a  record  of  the  residence  of  Napoleon  in  the  Isle 
of  Elba  during  the  exile  which  followed  his  abdication  at  Fontainebleau 
on  April  the  nth,  1814,  and  continued  from  May  the  3rd  following 
until  February  the  26th,  1815.  It  will  be  published  on  the  3ist  of 
March,  1914,  the  centenary  of  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris. 

Napoleon  in  Exile  at  St.  Helena  1815-1821.    By 

NORWOOD  YOUNG,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena,  by  A.  M.  BROADLEY,  Author  of  "  Napoleon  in  Cari- 
cature," "  The  Royal  Miracle,"  etc.  Two  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  with  two  coloured  frontispieces  and  one  hundred  illustrations 
from  the  collection  of  A.  M.  Broadley,  325.  net. 

This  work  will  give  the  history  of  the  exile  of  Napoleon  on  the  island 
of  St.  Helena  after  the  defeat  at  Waterloo  which  terminated  the 
hundred  days'  revival  of  his  power  on  June  i8th,  1815 — from  the  i6thof 
October  following  until  his  death  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821.  Both 
writers  are  authorities  upon  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  and  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Broadley's  unrivalled  collection  of  Napoleonic  MSS.  and 
illustrative  lore  has  been  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Norwood  Young  for  the  purposes  of  this  work.  Mr.  Young  has  also  had 
access  to  many  hitherto  unexplored  sources  of  information  both  in 
England  and  abroad.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  these  two 
works  the  final  word  on  a  supremely  interesting  subject. 


Maximilian   the   Dreamer,  Holy  Roman  Emperor, 

I459'I5I9-  By  CHRISTOPHER  HARE.  Author  of  "  The  Romance  of 
a  Medici  Warrior,"  etc.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated, 
i2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  lived  in  that  important  epoch  in  European 
history  which  ushered  in  the  Renaissance.  He  was  himself  a  scholar 
who  boasted  of  his  learning,  and  he  did  much  to  encourage  the  revival 
of  Education  and  Progress  in  the  vast  territory  which  lay  under  his  rule ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  earned  the  title  of  "a  gallant  knight  and 
gentleman."  He  fought  in  Flanders,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  France, 
and  could  not  resist  the  fatal  lure  of  conquest  in  Italy  which  led  him 
astray  as  it  had  done  the  Kings  of  France. 

Essentially  Maximilian  was  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  Full  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  he  vainly  aspired  to  become  Pope  as  well  as 
Emperor,  and  so  rule  the  world  in  peace  and  righteousness.  In  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  sought  a  tangible  expression  of  the  visions  of 
his  youth  in  the  splendid  sepulchre  at  Innsbruck,  where  stand  as 
silent  watchers  round  his  tomb  that  marvellous  company  of  mythical 
heroes  whom  he  had  imagined  as  his  ancestry.  But  his  most  touching 
memorial  stands  in  the  love  and  devotion  of  his  people,  who,  after  the 
passing  of  centuries  still  remember  him  in  Folk-song  and  tradition  as 
"  the  well-beloved  Kaiser  Max." 

This  book,  while  centring,  of  course,  round  the  life  of  its  hero,  gives 
a  vivid  picture  of  European  history  and  life  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

A  Vagabond  Courtier  (Baron  von  Polnitz).  By  EDITH 

E.  CUTHELL,  F.R.Hisx.S.  Author  of  "  Wilhelmina,  Margravine 
of  Baireuth,"  "  An  Imperial  Victim,"  etc.  Two  vols.,  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  with  photogravure  and  other  illustrations,  245.  net. 

In  "The  Virginians"  Thackeray  gives  a  misleading  and  somewhat 
spiteful  sketch  of  the  seedy  German  Baron  von  Polnitz  at  Tunbridge 
Wells. 

As  a  boy  Baron  Charles  Louis  von  Polnitz,  of  whom  Mrs.  Cuthell 
writes  this  most  interesting  biography,  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Oudenarde,  went  on  an  embassy  to  Charles  XVI.,  and  as  a  page  saw 
the  crowning  of  Prussia's  fust  king.  In  later  life  he  was  dragged  into 
a  whirlpool  of  dissipation  in  the  set  of  the  Regent  of  Orleans  at  Paris, 
and  was  soon  rendered  penniless.  In  a  state  of  constant  pove-ty  he 
visited  almost  every  court  in  Europe,  finding  himself  welcomed  for  his 
wit,  his  agreeable  talk,  and  his  charm  of  manner. 

Mrs.  Cuthell  tells  of  his  travels  in  England  (where  he  was  a 
frequenter  of  the  Cocoa  Tree  Coffee  House)  and  in  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  She  describes  his  love-affairs,  his  misfortunes, 
adventures,  and  imprisonment,  and  criticizes  also  his  literary  works, 
which,  written  in  delightful  and  unimpeachable  French,  delighted 
Europe  and  ran  into  many  editions. 

Mrs.  Cuthell's  book  will  be  especially  welcome  since  the  Baron, 
although  a  friend  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Great,  his  father,  and 
his  sister,  Margravine  of  Baireuth,  and  the  Regent  d' Orleans,  has 
hitherto  escaped  biography. 


The  Lords  of  the  Devil's  Paradise.    By  G.  SIDNEY 

PATERNOSTER.  Author  of  "  The  Motor  Pirate,"  "  Gutter 
Tragedies,"  "  The  Hand  of  the  Spoiler,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  illustrated,  53.  net. 

It  is  now  a  little  more  than  two  years  since  the  terrible  truths  of  the 
Putumayo  Atrocities  were  first  brought  to  light  by  a  young  American 
engineer,  who  walked  into  the  Offices  of  "  Truth  "  and,  demanding  an 
interview  with  the  Editor,  related  what  he  had  seen  in  the  far  distant 
Amazonian  forests,  thus  originating  the  public  outcry  against  the 
perpetrators  of  these  barbarous  atrocities.  The  author  of  "  The  Lords 
of  the  Devil's  Paradise  "  has  been  for  twenty-two  years  connected  with 
"  Truth,"  and  consequently  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  lay  bare  the 
detailed  facts  and  to  apportion  the  blame.  In  this  book  he  tells  the 
story  in  its  entirety,  putting  the  blame  on  the  right  shoulders,  and 
showing  the  steps  that  brought  about  the  exposure. 

The  bare  skeleton  of  the  story  has  been  circulated  in  the  newspapers, 
but  Mr.  Paternoster  is  not  content  with  the  skeleton.  He  has  collected 
the  stories  of  the  native  sufferers  themselves,  and  the  correspondence 
between  the  exposers  and  those  who  tried  to  hide  the  evidence  of  their 
crimes.  The  book  is  one  of  striking  interest,  and  several  illustrations 
from  photographs  emphasize  its  truth. 

Louis  XI.  and  Charles  the  Bold.     By  LIBUT.-COL. 

ANDREW  C.  P.  HAGGARD,  D.S.O.  Author  of  "  The  France  of  Joan 
of  Arc,"  "  Two  Worlds,"  '•  The  Romance  of  Bayard,"  etc.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  photogravure  frontispiece  and  fifteen  other 
illustrations  on  art  paper,  i6s.  net. 

Colonel  Haggard  needs  no  introduction,  and  the  story  of  the  cruel 
and  treacherous  son  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  told  in  his  inimitable 
style,  makes  fascinating  reading.  He  relates,  graphically  and  vigor- 
ously, the  many  incidents  of  the  troublous  career  of  Louis  XI. — the 
insurrections  against  his  father  in  which  he  took  part,  the  revolt  of 
the  great  vassals,  his  capture  by  Charles  the  Bold,  and  his  subsequent 
release.  The  book  abounds  with  brilliant  pictures  of  great  personages 
of  past  days,  and  gives  a  vivid  and  impressive  sketch  of  France  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Colonel  Haggard  has  long  been  reckoned  an 
authority  on  French  history,  yet  he  has  never  produced  a  book  which 
could  be  described  as  the  mere  overflowings  of  scholarship.  He 
weaves  romance  into  history  and  turns  history  into  romance  until  the 
dulness  of  bare  facts,  which,  in  some  writers'  work  is  uppermost,  gives 
place  to  a  bright  and  essentially  picturesque  historical  narrative. 

The  Life  of  James  Hinton.      By  MRS.  HAVELOCK 
ELLIS.    Author  of  "  Three  Modern  Seers,"  "  My  Cornish  Neigh- 
bours," "  Kit's  Woman,"  etc.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  zos.  6d.  net. 
Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  is  preparing  this  biography  under  very  favour- 
able circumstances.    Access  to  private  papers,  and  the  assistance  of 
intimate  friends,  together  with  her  own  knowledge  and  experience, 
qualify  her  to  treat  the  subject  with  greater  fulness  than  was  possible 
to  those  who  preceded  her.     The  book  aims  at  presenting  the  man 
as  his  friends  knew  him,  a  noble,  serious  student  struggling  to  bring 
truth  into  the  open. 


Princess  and  Queen  of  England :  The  Life  of  Mary 

II.     By  MARY  F.  SANDARS.     Author  of  "Balzac,  his  Life  and 
Writings,"  etc.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Sandars,  whose  sound  biographical  and  critical  work 
has  been  recognised  by  the  best  authorities,  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  upon  this  memoir.  The  usual  authority  for  the  life  of  Queen 
Mary  II.  is  the  biographical  essay  in  Miss  Strickland's  "  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England,"  but  since  then  fresh  information  has  come  to 
light,  and  Miss  Sandars  is  able  to  add  to  the  available  material 
much  that  is  entirely  new  to  print.  She  has  personally  visited  the 
Hague  and  the  scenes  where  the  future  Queen  of  England  spent  her 
childhood,  and  has  been  able  to  collect  many  intimate  stories  and 
descriptions  from  Queen  Mary's  private  diary,  which  is  of  especial 
interest  since  the  Queen  confided  her  most  secret  thoughts  to  these 
precious  memoirs,  which  in  times  of  danger  she  carried  about  her 
person, 

Earl  Bathurst  has  in  his  possession  a  large  quantity  of  Mary's 
letters,  which  he  has  allowed  Miss  Sandars  to  use,  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  papers  at  Welbeck  have  also  been  placed  at  her  disposal. 
The  Earl  of  Orkney  has  kindly  allowed  the  publishers  to  reproduce 
two  portraits  from  his  collection  which  have  never  previously  been 
published.  This  book,  therefore,  ought  to  prove  a  highly  important 
historical  monograph,  of  something  like  permanent  interest. 

Famous  Artists  and  Their  Models.  By  DR.  ANGELO 

S.  RAPPOPORT.     Author  of  "  Love  Affairs  of  the  Vatican,"  etc. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  32  full-page  illustrations,  i6s,  net. 

Dr.  Rappoport  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  history  and  psychology 
of  the  model,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  present  work,  of  which 
the  purpose  is  to  trace  the  effect  of  that  perfect  sympathy  between  the 
artist  and  the  model  which  has  produced  the  great  masterpieces  of 
art.  It  is  shown  that  in  classical  times,  when  the  bare  forms  of  men 
and  women  were  publicly  exposed  in  games  and  on  other  occasions, 
as  well  as  in  the  essentially  artistic  epochs  in  the  history  of  Italy, 
when  the  cause  of  art  over-ruled  all  other  ideals,  public  feeling  did  not 
suffer  from  the  prudish  disgust  now  associated  with  the  idea  of  a 
model  standing  nude  before  an  artist. 

In  this  book,  from  a  sufficiently  broad  standpoint,  are  shown  the 
relations  of  artists  and  their  models,  very  numerous  examples  being 
taken  from  the  lives  of  famous  painters.  The  stories  chosen  range 
from  classical  times  to  the  days  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  it  is 
shown  that  although  these  connections  have  sometimes  ended  illicitly, 
others  have  been  only  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  Art.  For  instance 
the  ladies  of  ancient  Rhodes,  Corinth  and  Sicyon  were  proud  to  help 
Apelles  and  Zeuxis  in  their  work.  In  the  days  of  the  Renaissance 
Roman  grandees  sat  for  Raphael,  and  the  models  who  sat  for  Titian 
were  not  poor  professionals  working  to  earn  their  living,  but  great 
ladies  of  ducal  rank  and  even  of  royal  blood.  Dr.  Rappoport  is  at 
pains  to  show  the  supreme  importance  in  the  production  of  master- 
pieces of  the  artist's  relation  to  his  model. 


The  Human  Machine.    An  Inquiry  into  the  Diversity 

of  Human  Faculty  in  its  Bearings  upon  Social  Life,  Religion, 
Education,  and  Politics.  By  J.  F.  NISBET.  Fifth  and  new 
edition.  Crown  8vo,  35.  6d.  net. 

The  Spectator  says :— "  An  undoubtedly  clever  and  suggestive  book.  .  .  .  We  have 
rarely  met  with  anything  so  sound  as  the  author's  common-sense  criticism  of  popular 
Socialism,  or  the  vigorous  handling  of  the  much-discussed  modern  '  sex '  problems." 
Truth  says: — "A  singularly  lucid  book  .  .  .  singularly  suggestive." 
The  Glasgow  Herald  says: — "Well  written  and  eminently  readable.     Mr.  Nisbet 
has  something  worth  remembering  to  say  on  almost  every  subject  that  engages  the 
attention  of  educated  men." 

The  Physiology  of  Faith  and  Fear ;  or,  the  Mind 

in  Health  and  Disease.  By  WILLIAM  S.  SADLER,  M.D.  With 
an  Appendix  and  Index.  Large  crown  8vo,  580  pp.,  with  44  full- 
page  illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 

This  book  "  is  affectionately  dedicated  to  all  who  worry,  to  the 
victims  of  fear,  moral  despair,  and  other  mental  maladies ;  to  those 
who  are  seeking  to  know  the  truth  concerning  the  power  of  mind  over 
matter ;  and  also  to  those  mental  sufferers  who  have  been  deceived 
and  deluded  by  false  systems  of  mental  healing." 

The  author  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physiologist,  and 
separates  the  study  of  mental  healing  from  any  particular  system, 
sect,  or  form  of  religious  belief.  He  not  only  calls  attention  to  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  but  points  out  the  great  influence  of 
the  body  over  the  mind,  and  more  particularly  the  effect  of  a  diseased 
or  disordered  physical  body  on  the  mental  state  and  moral  tendencies. 
The  work  is  couched,  as  far  as  possible,  in  simple  language,  void  of 
technicalities,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its  general  effect  may  be  to 
emphasize  the  harmful  quality  of  fear,  and  the  wholesome,  renovating 
influence  of  faith  and  religion. 

"  Sound  common  sense.     Full  of  striking  and  stimulating  ideas." — Scotsman. 

"  Of  great  interest.    We  can  cordially  commend  this  book."—  Sheffield  Telegraph, 

The  Insanity  of  Genius :  and  the  General  Inequality 

of  Human  Faculty  Physiologically  Considered.     By  J.  F.  NISBET. 

Author  of  "  The  Human  Machine,"  etc.     Sixth  and  new  edition, 

with  an  Introduction  by  DR.  BERNARD  HOLLANDER.     Crown  8vo, 

55.  net. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  2000  years  ago,  some  subtle 
relationship  has  been  suspected  between  genius  and  insanity,  a  near 
kinship  being  traced  between  the  spiritual  exaltation  which  produces 
poets  and  inventors,  and  the  fury  of  the  insane  ;  and  certainly  it  is 
remarkable  how  often  eminent  men  have  displayed  morbid  symptoms 
of  the  mind. 

In  this  book,  Mr.  J.  F.  Nisbet  discusses  the  subject  in  the  light 
of  late  discoveries  and  the  most  modern  methods  of  investigation. 
His  knowledge  of  the  localisation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
of  the  establishment  of  kinship  between  an  extensive  group  of  brain 
and  nerve  disorders,  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that,  apparently  at 
the  opposite  poles  of  human  intellect,  genius  and  insanity  are  in  reality 
but  different  phases  of  a  morbid  susceptibility,  or  want  of  balance,  in 
the  cerebro-spinal  system. 
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Reflections  of  a  Sporting  Artist.    By  FINCH  MASON 

("  Uncle  Toby  ").     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  about  100  illustra- 
tions, i6s.  net. 

These  recollections  and  reflections  by  Mr.  Finch  Mason,  the  well- 
known  sporting  author  and  artist,  whose  work  usually  appears  above 
the  pseudonym  "  Uncle  Toby,"  are  remarkable  for  the  adroit 
facility  with  which  the  writer  sums  up  the  personalities  of  many  well- 
known  people.  The  book  includes  reminiscences  of  Twyford  School 
under  the  present  Dean  of  Durham,  of  life  at  Eton  in  the  sixties,  and  of 
the  masters  and  schoolfellows  of  that  period,  including  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  William  Beresford,  V.C.,  and  others  who  have  since 
become  famous.  A  year  in  business,  and  another  year  as  a  student  of 
architecture  under  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  R.A.,  pass  under  review,  and 
also  the  author's  experiences  on  the  turf,  in  the  hunting  field,  and  on 
the  moors.  Numerous  anecdotes  add  to  the  unique  interest  of  the  book, 
which  comprises  a  particularly  bright  and  fascinating  volume.  One 
hundred  drawings  by  the  author  increase  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  European  in  India.  By  H.  HERVEY  (Indian 
Telegraphs,  retired).  Author  of  "  Cameos  of  Indian  Crime." 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated,  123.  6d.  net. 
This  work,  written  by  a  European  after  many  years'  residence  in 
India,  sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  the  life  of  the  European  in  that 
country.  The  lives  of  soldiers  in  camp  and  in  fortresses,  of  doctors, 
clergymen,  journalists,  and  civil  servants  of  every  kind,  are  fully 
and  entertainingly  described,  as  well  as  those  of  planters  among 
their  tea  and  rice  fields,  globe-trotters  "  doing  "  Calcutta,  the  wives 
of  magistrates  entertaining  the  sisters  and  daughters  of  doctors  and 
soldiers,  and  the  loafer  idling  under  the  tropical  sun.  A  large  section 
of  the  book  is  given  up  to  life  at  the  hill-stations,  the  coast  stations, 
and  up-country  stations,  to  station  clubs,  dinner  parties,  concerts, 
dances,  picnics,  and  weddings.  Mr.  Hervey  writes  with  an  entertaining 
pen  and  crowds  his  book  with  brightness  and  amusement. 

August   Strindberg :    The  Spirit  of  Revolt.     Studies 

and  Impressions  by  L.  LIND-AF-HAGEBY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

illustrated,  6s.  net. 

Already  there  is  in  England  a  growing  interest  in  the  work  and 
personality  of  August  Strindberg,  the  most  noted  of  modern  Swedish 
writers,  who  died  on  May  i4th,  1912.  To  many,  his  name  still  con- 
notes a  morbid  madman,  noxious  and  absurd  in  the  writings  and 
actions  ;  this  book,  however,  well  written  and  showing  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  man  and  his  career,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
struggles  and  difficulties  of  his  life,  and  makes  clear  the  true 
representativeness  and  greatness  in  him  and  his  works.  Strindberg, 
who,  on  the  Continent,  takes  rank  with  Ibsen,  was  a  prolific  writer 
in  all  kinds  of  literature,  and  his  works  are  notable  for  their  modern, 
scientific  and  socialistic  ideas.  He  wrote  seventy  plays,  psychological, 
satirical,  historical  and  mystic,  and  novels,  stories  and  essays,  which 
place  him  in  the  forefront  of  modern  writers  as  an  observer  of  life. 
This  thoughtful  monograph  combines  a  critical  estimate  with  a 
sufficiently  full  and  searching  biography,  the  whole  presenting  a  clear 
picture  of  this  elusive  author  in  his  relation  to  modern  thought. 


Samphire.  By  LADY  SYBIL  GRANT 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  35.  6d.  net. 

A  bright,  companionable  volume  by  the  daughter  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  essays.  Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  are 
"Millionaires  in  Fiction,"  "  Personal  Relations,"  "About  Snobs," 
"Nature,"  "Salons,"  "Criticism,"  "  Authoresses  and  Authors,"  and 
"  Literary  Dodges."  They  are  excellent  satire,  and  have  in  addition 
breadth  and  good  humour. 

A  Tour  through  South  America.  By  A.  S.  FORREST. 

Author  of "  A  Tour  through  Old  Provence,"  etc.    Demy  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  profusely  illustrated,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Forrest,  the  well-known  artist-author,  has  lately  travelled 
extensively  in  South  America  and  particularly  in  the  district  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  He  carried  credentials  which  gave  him  unique 
facilities  of  exploration,  and  much  that  he  has  put  into  his  book  comes 
before  the  public  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Forrest  goes  on  his  travels, 
sketch-book  and  note-book  in  hand,  and  it  is  an  added  charm  to  his 
work  that  he  is  a  delightful  raconteur.  He  sets  forth  his  impressions 
in  a  way  that  is  at  once  extremely  interesting  and  informing.  His 
South  American  travels  covered  a  wide  area,  and  his  book  will  be  of 
infinite  value  to  those  wishing  for  an  accurate  and  picturesque 
presentation  of  the  characteristics  of  a  fascinating  country. 

Torquemada  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition.    By 

RAFAEL  SABATINI.  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Cesare  Borgia," 
"The  Lion's  Skin,"  "The  Strolling  Saint,"  etc.  Demy  8vo, 
fully  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 

Mr.  Rafael  Sabatini  is  the  first  writer  to  attempt  a  study  of  the 
personality  and  career  of  this  grim  Dominican  friar,  to  disentangle  the 
threads  of  his  actions  from  the  warp  of  chronicles  and  records  into 
which  they  are  woven,  and  to  co-ordinate  them  into  a  historical  and 
psychological  study  of  the  actual  man. 

The  study  of  Friar  Thomas  de  Torquemada  is,  however,  essentially 
the  study  of  the  Inquisition,  and  Mr.  Sabatini  traces  from  earliest 
Christian  times  the  rise  and  development  of  that  ghastly  tribunal,  and 
its  introduction  into  Castile  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with 
Torquemada  as  the  first  Grand  Inquisitor,  establishing  rules  of 
procedure  which  were  to  endure  until  the  nineteenth  century.  Tor- 
quemada is  not  only  the  first  Grand  Inquisitor,  but  he  may  be  accepted 
as  the  complete  type  of  the  president  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  the  trials 
which  took  place  under  his  rule  are  typical  of  inquisitorial  trials  in 
all  subsequent  ages. 

Mr.  Sabatini  deals  without  bias  and  in  a  purely  historical  spirit  with 
this  phase  of  religious  persecution.  But  in  his  hands,  history  is  never 
a  matter  of  cold  abstracts.  He  pursues  his  usual  methods  of  keeping 
the  human  interest  paramount ;  he  realizes  for  us  the  spirit  of  the  age 
with  which  he  deals  and  the  personalities  of  the  historical  personages 
he  presents  ;  by  the  swift  movement  of  his  narrative  and  his  intimate 
attention  to  detail  he  achieves  an  engrossing  and  dramatic  piece  of 
work,  in  the  course  of  which  he  lays  before  us  a  series  of  poignantly 
vivid  pictures  of  the  Inquisition  at  work. 


Gaiety  and  George  Grossmith.   Random  Reflections 

of  an  Apostle  of  Pleasure.     By  STANLEY  NAYLOR.      Crown  8vo, 

cloth  giit,  fully  illustrated,  55.  net. 

Mr.  George  Grossmith  lives  in  the  imagination  of  the  multitude  as 
the  lightest,  the  airiest,  the  most  irresponsible  of  men.  Away  from 
the  footlights,  we  see  Grossmith,  the  man  ;  a  shrewd,  although  tolerant, 
observer  to  whom  all  the  world's  a  stage— the  most  interesting,  in  fact, 
of  all  possible  stages.  He  knows  his  London,  and  also  his  Paris  and 
his  New  York.  To  talk  to  him  for  many  minutes  on  friendly  terms  is 
to  realise  that  he  has  pondered  over  many  more  things  than  are 
thought  of  by  the  most  staid  and  elderly  wiseacre.  His  reflections,  as 
here  set  forth,  therefore,  are  good  entertainment  with  serious  thought 
behind  it,  and  when  he  treats  of  passers-by  'on  the  stage  and  off,' 
or  when  he  describes  the  hardships  of  his  own  gaiety,  the  reflections 
of  the  "  Apostle  of  Pleasure"  are  words  of  delight. 

The    Suffrage    Annual    and     Women's    Who's 

Who.  Edited  by  A.  J.  R.  Vol.1. — 1913.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 
An  indispensable  reference  book  on  all  suffrage  matters.  It  will 
contain  biographies  of  about  1,000  prominent  women  in  the  Suffragist 
movement,  and  include  a  list  of  the  thirty  societies,  with  full  addresses  ; 
addresses  of  about  1,000  branches  ;  a  chronological  table  of  the  events 
in  the  history  of  the  long  campaign,  and  reliable  data  on  every  thing 
connected  with  the  Women's  Movement.  As  all  the  Suffrage  Societies 
have  contributed  to  the  book  it  will  be  regarded  as  the  official  work  of 
reference  on  suffrage  matters. 

Modern   Politics.      Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  546 

pages,  6s.  net. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  number  of  leading  articles  reprinted  from 
"  The  Commentator,"  a  journal  that  has  become  well-known  for  its 
fearless  plain-speaking  in  the  Conservative  interest.  The  articles  have 
for  the  most  part  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  on  the  problem  of  our 
country's  lack  of  employment  for  its  own  population  ;  they  seek  to 
remind  their  readers  of  "  those  old  principles  which,  when  recognized 
and  acted  on  by  the  legislature  and  the  people,  not  only  enabled 
England  to  employ  her  population,  but  by  so  doing  made  her  the 
foremost  country  in  the  world."  During  the  troublous  times  which 
have  affected  the  political  world  in  the  last  three  years,  "  The  Com- 
mentator" has  sturdily  maintained  its  principles,  and  the  value  of  this 
volume  should  be  appreciated  by  all  interested  in  politics. 

The  Commentator.     The   most  out-spoken   paper  in 

England.     A  sixpenny  review  for  One  Penny  Weekly. 
"The  Commentator"  is  a  paper  which  has  the  courage  of  its  con- 
victions, and  speaks  with  no  uncertain  mind.     Whatever   doubts  and 
fears  may  paralyse  blase  politicians,  "  The  Commentator  "  is  free  from 
all  ambiguity  and  vacillation.     Published  every  Wednesday. 

Paul's  Simplicode  By  M.  LEVY 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

A  simple  and  thoroughly  practical  and  efficient  code  for  the  use  of 
Travellers,  Tourists,  Business  Men,  Colonial  Emigrants,  Lawyers,  and 
the  general  public.  Everyone  should  use  this,  the  cheapest  code 
book  published  in  English.  A  sentence  in  a  word. 


STANLEY    PAUL'S 
NEW  2/-  net  NOVELS 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Pictorial  Wrapper,  2s.  net  each. 


i    The  Unholy  Estate  (sth  edition). 
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DOUGLAS  SLADEN 
Between  Two  Stools  (5th  edition).  RHODA  BKOUGHTON 

3  The  Consort  (3rd  edition).    MRS.  EVBRARD  COTES  (SARA  JEANETTE  DUNCAN) 

4  The  Woman-Hunter  (4th  edition).  ARABELLA  KENEALY 

5  The  Doll  (4th  edition).  VIOLET  HUNT 

7  The  Justice  of  the  Duke  (2nd  edition).  RAFAEL  SABATINI 

8  Neighbours  of  Mine.    70  illustrations  (2nd  edition).  R.  ANDOM 

9  Ruffles  (2nd  edition).  L.  T.  MEADE 
10  The  Three  Anarchists  (6th  edition). 

it  The  Irresistible  Mrs.  Ferrers  (6th  edition). 

12  The  Love-Locks  of  Diana  (2nd  edition). 

13  The  Career  of  Beauty  Darling  (Sth  edition). 

14  The  White  Owl  (2nd  edition). 

15  The  Free  Marriage  (2nd  edition). 

i.s  The  Artistic  Temperament  (2nd  edition). 

19  Countess  Daphne  (revised  edition). 

21  The  Bungalow  under  the  Lake  (2nd  edition). 

22  dive  Lorimer's  Marriage  (2nd  edition). 

23  Pretty  Barbara  (2nd  edition). 

24  Impertinent  Reflections  (5th  edition). 

25  Lying  Lips  (2nd  edition) 

26  The  Riding  Master  (6th  edition). 

28  The  Lion's  Skin  (2nd  edition). 

29  Young  Nick  and  Old  Nick  (2nd  edition). 

30  Love,  the  Thief  (sth  edition). 

31  Tropical  Tales  (7th  edition). 

32  The  Cheerful  Knave  (4th  edition). 

34  Love  Besieged  (3rd  edition). 
36  Bright  Shame  (2nd  edition). 

35  Woman  Adrift.    The  Menace  of  Suffra- 

gism  (3rd  edition). 


MAUD  STEPNKY  RAWSON 

ARABKLLA  KENEALY 

KATE  HORN 

DOLF  WYLLARDE 

KATE  HORN 

KEIGHLEY  SNOWDEN 

JANE  WARDLE 

"  RITA" 

CHARLES  E.  PKARCE 

E.  EVERETT-GREEN 

ANTHONY  DYLLINGTON 

COSMO  HAMILTON 

WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX 

DOLF  WYLLARDE 

RAFAEL  SABATINI 

S.  R.  CROCKETT 

HELEN  MATHERS 

DOLF  WYLLARDE 

E.  KEIJLE  HOWARD 

CHARLES  E.  PEARCE 

KEIGHLEY  SNOWDEN 

HAROLD  OWEN 


ALFRED  H.  MILES' 

NEW  SEEIES  FOE  BOYS  AND  GIELS 

Large  crown  8vo,  384  pages,  fully  illustrated,  handsome 
cloth  gilt,  full  gilt  edges,  5s.  each. 

Christian  World  :— •'  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Miles  is  the  Homer  of  modern  Ajaxes  and 
Hectors.  He  seems  to  have  heard  of  more  brave  deeds  than  any  man  living." 

In  the  Lion's  Mouth  :     Fierce  Fights  with  Wild  Men, 

\Vild  Animals  and  Wild  Nature.  By  Clive  Fenn,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Frank  R.  Stockton,  Ena  Fitzgerald,  F.  W.  Calkins,  Rowland 
Thomas,  Albert  W.  Tolman,  Fisher  Ames.  Edited  by  ALFRED  H. 
MILES.  Large  crown  8vo,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  burnished  edges, 
with  coloured  illustrations. 

Where  Duty  Galls  or  Danger :     Records  of  Courage 

and  Adventure  for  Girls.  By  Evelyn  Everett -Green,  Grace 
Stebbing,  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Ena  Fitzgerald,  E.  W.  Tomson, 
F.  W.  Calkins  and  other  writers.  Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES. 
"Large  crown  8vo,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  burnished  edges,  with 
coloured  illustrations. 

'Twixt  Life  and  Death  on  Sea  and  Shore.    A  Book 

for  Boys.     Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES. 

Daily  Chronicle:— "Mr.  Miles  is  always  a  safe  guide  where  boys'  reading 
is  concerned.  Here  he  gives  you  plenty  of  stirring  things,  and  the  best  of  it  is  they 
are  all  from  real  life — true  stories  that  is." 

Heroines  of  the  Home  and  the  World  of  Duty.     A 

Book  for  Girls.     Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES. 

Lady's  Pictorial:— "  Each  story  is  of  a  high  standard,  and  has  the  healthy 
atmosphere  which  characterises  all  the  books  of  Alfred  H.  Miles." 

A  Book  of  Brave  Boys  All  the  World  Over. 

Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES. 

Truth :— "  What  could  be  more  fascinating  to  the  boy  than  the  stories  of  brave  deeds 
contained  in  '  A  Bcok  of  Brave  Boys  '  ?  " 

A  Book  of  Brave  Girls  At  Home  and  Abroad. 

Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES. 

Morning  Leader:— "It  provides  numerous  and  thrilling  examples  of  heroism 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  ought  to  prove  very  inspiring." 

In  the  Teeth  of  Adventure  Up  and  Down  the  World. 

Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES. 
Manchester  Courier : — "  A  gloriously  exciting  book  for  boys." 

The  Sweep  of  the  Sword.     From  Marathon  to  Mafe- 

king.  Being  a  Battle  Book  for  Boys.  By  ALFRED  H.  MILES.  Dedi- 
cated by  special  permission  to  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  V.C. 
In  large  crown  8vo.  (over  600  pages),  with  a  photogravure  frontis- 
piece, 16  full-page  illustrations  of  world-famous  battle  pictures, 
printed  on  art  paper,  and  nearly  150  illustrationsjn  the  text,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth  gilt,  with  special  design,  " 
Truth  :—"  Never  before  has  Mr.  Miles  gathered  such  a  harvest  as  this  in  a  single 

volume.    It  is  truly  a  stupendous  volume,  and  there  is  quality  as  well  as  quantity 

to  recommend  it." 
Pall  Mall  Gazette: — "It  is  a  tremendously  attractive  and  manly  volume  lor ^ooys, 

It  is  not  a  book  in  praise  of  war,  but  it  celebrates  in  a  fitting  way  those  virtues 

which  war  brings  out." 

United  Service  Magazine :— "  Mr.  Miles  has  compiled  an  extremely  valuable  volume 

from  which  not  only  boys  but  also  a  great  many  men  will  not  only  gam  pleasurable 

excitement  but  much  useful  instruction  of  real  historical  value." 
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The  History  of  Gravesend  and  its  Surroundings, 

from  pre-historic  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
By  ALEX.  J.  PHILIP.     Author  of  "  Gravesend,  the  Water-gate  of 
London,"  etc.,  etc.     In  four  volumes,  ias.  6d.  net  each. 
This  history  of  Gravesend  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  only,  the 
edition  being  limited  to  365  copies  of  each  volume,  the  first  volume 
to  be  ready  about  Spring,  1913.      Subscription  forms,  with  full  partic- 
ulars, will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  publisher.    The  work  is 
one  of  much  more  than  local  interest,  the  position  of  Gravesend  giving 
it  a  place  in  history  from  ancient  times,  and  its  situation  on  the  Thames 
linking  it  up  with  the  story  of  the  British  navy.      The  author  has 
had  special  facilities  for  collecting  materials,  and  his  book   should 
undoubtedly  be  the  history  of  the  town  he  serves  as  Borough  librarian. 

TECHNICAL  LIBRARY  MANUALS 

By  ALEX.  J.  PHILIP,  Borough  Librarian,  Gravesend. 

1.  The  Production  of  the   Printed   Catalogue. 

A  practical  handbook  for  everyone  concerned  with  printing,  55.  net. 
This  work  deals  with  the  preparation,  printing,  and  publication  of 
catalogues  of  Libraries,  Museums,  and  Art  Galleries,  Publishers',  Book- 
sellers' and  Business  houses,  with  an  appendix  of  type  faces. 

2.  The  Business  of  Bookbinding  from  the  point  of 

view  of  the  Binder,  the  Publisher,  the  Librarian,  and  the  General 
Reader.  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  6s.  net ;  half  bound  in  sealskin, 
73.  gd.  net. 

This  work  contains  chapters  on  the  manufacture  of  binders'  leather 
and  cloth,  and  a  description  of  a  working  bindery  with  samples  of  cloth 
and  leather,  specially  displayed  for  colour,  grain,  and  material. 
Photo-micrographs  of  paper  fibres,  by  Clayton  Beadle,  illustrate  the 
chapter  dealing  with  book  papers.  The  chapter  on  leather  and  its 
preparation  is  by  Professor  Proctor.  The  glossary  of  terms  has  been 
compiled  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  Drew  Appleby  and  others. 

3.  The    Library    Encyclopaedia,    by   the    foremost 

authorities,  edited  by  ALEX.  J.  PHILIP,  305.  net.  ;  after  Spring, 
1913,  the  price  will  be  raised  to  405.  net. 

THE  LIBRARY  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  deals  comprehensively  with 
Library  Administration,  Book  Purchasing,  Library  History,  Library 
Plans  and  Buildings,  Classification,  Cataloguing,  Office  Work  and 
Routine,  Mechanical  Aids,  Advertising,  and  the  various  contributory 
branches  of  knowledge,  Binding,  Paper,  the  Preservation  of  Records, 
Museum  Work,  Practical  Printing..  Bibliography,  Estimating,  Speci- 
fication Work,  and  all  the  numerous  subjects  connected  with  work 
in  public,  proprietary,  and  private  libraries  and  museums. 

The  Librarian,  an  Independent  Professional  Journal, 

for  the  professional  man  and  all  interested  in  literature.  Monthly, 
6d.,  or  6s.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free. 

"  The  Librarian  "  is  an  invaluable  mine  of  information  concern- 
ing libraries,  from  the  first  stone  laid  in  the  structure  of  the  building  to 
the  last  book  placed  upon  its  shelves.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  librarian, 
the  publisher,  the  bookseller,  the  book  buyer  and  the  book  reader  alike, 


STANLEY    PAUL'S 

NEW  II-  net  NOVELS 


Crown  8vo,  stiff  pictorial  boards,  i/-  net. 

1  The  Widow-to  say  Nothing  of  the  Man  (3rd  edition).          HELEN  ROWLAND 

2  Thoroughbred  (and  edition).  FRANCIS  DODSWORTH 

3  The  Spell  of  the  Jungle  (and  edition).  ALICE  PERRIN 

4  The  Sins  Of  Society  (Drury  Lane  Novels)  (and  edition).     CECIL  RALEIGH 

5  The  Marriages  of  Mayfair  (ditto)  (and  edition).    E.  KEBLE  CHATTBRTON 

H.  NOEL  WILLIAMS 
HELEN  MATHERS 
MRS.  EDWARD  KENNARD 
GEO.  R.  SIMS 
T.  W.  H.  CROSLAND 


6    A  Ten  Pound  Penalty  (and  edition). 
8    Gay  Lawless  (4th  edition). 

A  Professional  Rider  (and  edition). 

The  Devil  In  London  (and  edition). 

The  Unspeakable  Scot  (n^th  thousand). 


Lovely  Woman   (98th  thousand).  T.  W.  H.  CROSLAWD 

Fatal  Thirteen  (and  edition).  WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX 

Brother  Rogue  and  Brother  Saint  TOM  GALLON 

The  Death  Gamble  GEO.  R.  SIMS 

The  Mystery  of  Roger  Bullock  TOM  GALLON 

Bardelys,  the  Magnificent  (4th  edition).  RAFAEL  SABATINI 

Billicks  (and  edition).  A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK 

The  Cabinet  Minister's  Wife  GEO.  R.  SIMS 

The  Dream— and  the  Woman  (and  edition).  TOM  GALLON 

The  Ghost  Pirates  (and  edition).  W.  HOPE  HODGSON 

The  Garden  of  Life  (and  edition).  KATE  HORN 

No.  5  John  Street  (igth  edition).  RICHARD  WHITEINQ 

Dr.  Phillips :  A  Maida-Vale  Idyll  (srd  edition).  FKANK  DANBY 

The  Perfidious  Welshman  (loth  edition).  "DRAIO  GLAS" 

America— through  English  Eyes  (and  edition).  "RITA" 

Tropical  Tales  (8th  edition).  DOLF  WYLLARDE 

A  Babe  in  Bohemia  (lath  edition).  FRANK  DANBY 

Young  Nick  and  Old  Nick  (3rd  edition).  S.  R.  CROCKETT 

The  Cheerful  Knave  (5th  edition).  E.  KEBLE  HOWARD 
The  Mystery  of  Redmarsh  Farm  (3rd  edition)     ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL 

The  Artistic  Temperament  (4th  edition).  JANE  WARDLE 

In  Fear  of  a  Throne  (3rd  edition).  R.  ANDOM 

The  Riding  Master  (7th  edition).  DOLF  WYLLARDE 

Lying  Lips  (5th  edition).  WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX 

Maggie  of  Margate  (and  edition).  GABRIELLE  WODNIL 

The  Red  Fleur-de-Lys  (and  edition).  MAY  WYNNE 


THE  ABC  SERIES 

Each  in  large  crown  8vo,  fully  illustrated,  5s.  net. 
The  A  B  C  of  Artistic  Photography.     By  A.  J. 

ANDERSON.     With  photogravure  plates  and  half-tone  illustrations 
in  black  and  sepia.     55.  net. 

The  Amateur  Photographer  says  it  is  "A  most  delightful  book,  full  of 
pleasant  reading  and  surprises.  Every  amateur  photographer  with 
an  interest  in  pictorial  work  should  get  it." 

Originally  published  under  the  title  of  "The  Artistic  Side  of  Photography,"  at 
I2S.  6d.  net,  a  cheap  edition  of  this  work  has  long  been  in  demand,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity has  now  been  taken  of  placing  it  in  this  series. 

The  A  B  C  of  Japanese  Art.     By  J.  F.  BLACKER. 

Illustrated  with  150  line  and  100  half-tone  illustrations,  printed 
on  art  paper,  55.  net. 

"  An  exceedingly  useful  and  timely  book.  It  would  be  cheap  at  double  the  price."— 
Court  Journal. 

The  ABC  Guide  to  Mythology.     By  HELEN  A. 

CLARKE.     With  several  illustrations,  53.  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  written  and  lectured  on  mythology 
for  many  years,  and  is,  from  study  and  research,  well  qualified  to 
produce  a  work  to  supply  the  general  need.  She  traces  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  various  native  myths  through  frieir  Greek,  Norse 
and  Oriental  phases,  so  that  the  book  is  an  authoritative  guide  to  the 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  interesting  and  entertaining. 

The  ABC  Guide  to  Music.  By  D.  GREGORY  MASON. 

With  twelve  illustrations,  53.  net. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Mason  discusses  the  theory  of  music  in  a  simple 
and  entertaining  manner,  and  then  treats  in  turn  pianoforte,  orchestral 
and  vocal  music,  dealing  with  the  master  musicians  and  their  work 
with  sure  insight  and  significant  analysis.  He  has  avoided  technical 
expressions  as  far  as  possible,  and  his  book  may  be  recommended  not 
only  to  young  readers,  but  also  to  adult  lovers  of  music  wishing  to 
increase  their  knowledge  of  musical  art. 

The  ABC  Guide  to  Pictures.    By  CHARLES  H.  CAF- 

FIN.  Author  of  "  How  to  Study  Pictures."  Fully  illustrated,  55.  net. 
Mr.  Caffin  is  a  well-known  author  of  books  on  art.  In  this  book, 
with  the  object  not  so  much  to  tell  the  reader  what  pictures  to  admire 
as  to  suggest  the  principles  which  will  enable  him  to  judge  for  himself 
what  is  most  worthy  of  admiration,  Mr.  Caffin  analyses  the  best 
qualities  of  art  from  well-known  examples,  and  makes  his  point  with 
the  clearness  and  precision  of  a  true  critic. 

The  ABC  Guide  to   American  History.     By 

H.  W.  ELSON.  With  sixteen  illustrations,  55.  net. 
In  a  style  that  is  at  once  picturesque  and  crisp,  Mr.  Elson  tells  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  the  modern  America  out  of  the  land  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1492.  The  book,  which  is  full  of  fascinating  romance 
and  incident,  contains  also,  in  its  account  of  the  rise  of  the  United 
States,  a  considerable  amount  of  thoughtful  writing  on  the  development 
of  nations  and  the  art  of  government. 
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The    A   B   C    of  Collecting    Old    Continental 

Pottery.  By  J.  F.  BLACKER.  Author  of  "  Nineteenth  Century 
English  Ceramic  Art,"  etc.  Illustrated  with  about  100  line  and 
50  half-tone  illustrations,  53.  net. 

In  this  new  volume  Mr.  J.  F.  Blacker  provides  information  and  illus- 
trations of  wares  never  previously  presented  in  an  inexpensive  form  to 
the  great  army  of  collectors.  Persian,  Syrian,  Anatolian  and  Rhodian 
wares,  with  the  lustred  Hispano  Moresque  and  Siculo  Moresque  pottery 
take  their  place  side  by  side  with  the  Majolica  of  Italy,  the  Faience  of 
France,  the  Delft  of  Holland,  and  the  Stoneware  of  Germany. 

The  ABC  about  Collecting  (Second  Edition).    By 

SIR  JAMES  YOXALL,  M.P.     The  subjects  include,  among  others, 
China,  Clocks,  Prints,  Books,  Pictures,  Furniture  and   Violins. 
With  numerous  illustrations,  53.  net. 
"  A  beginner  cannot  well  have  a  better  guide." — Outlook. 

The  A  B  C  of  Collecting  Old  English  Pottery. 

By  J.  F.  BLACKER.  With  about  400  line  and  32  pages  of  half-tone 
illustrations,  53.  net. 

"  Practically  every  known  variety  of  old  English  pottery  is  dealt  with,  and 
facsimiles  of  the  various  marks,  and  the  prices  realised  by  good  examples  at  auction 
are  given."— Observer.  "  Mr.  Blacker  speaks  with  authority,  and  his  pages  are  full  of 
knowledge.' ' — Bookinan. 

The  A  B  C  of  English  Ceramic  Art.    By  J.  F. 

BLACKER.  With  coloured  frontispiece  and  over  1,200  examples. 
Illustrated  in  half-tone  and  line,  53.  net. 

"  One  of  the  cheapest  art  manuals  that  has  appeared  in  the  present  generation. 
Invaluable  to  all  lovers  of  historic  ware."— Daily  Telegraph. 

Previously  published  at  los.  6d.net  as  "Nineteenth  Century  English 
Ceramic  Art." 

The  A  B  C  of  Collecting  Old  English  China. 

By  J.  F.  BLACKER.    With  numerous  line  and  64  pages  of  half-tone 
illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper,  53.  net. 
"  To  the  beginner  there  could  be  no  surer  guide." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  ABC  Dictionary  of  Modern  Prose  Quota- 
tions. A  Classified  Dictionary  of  Modern  Thought  in  the  form 
of  Aphorisms  and  Epigrams  in  English  from  Blake  to  Bergson. 
By  HOLBROOK  JACKSON,  Author  of  "Great  English  Novelists," 
etc.,  53,  net. 

A  fascinating  and  valuable  collection  of  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  centuries  of  the  world's  history.  It  is  at  once  an 
anthology  and  a  useful  reference  volume,  and  Mr.  Holbrook  Jackson 
may  be  relied  upon  as  an  editor  of  knowledge  and  discretion. 

More  About  Collecting.    By  SIR  JAMES  YOXALL,  M.P. 

Author  of  "  The  A.B.C.  about  Collecting,"  etc.     Large  crown  Svo, 

cloth  gilt,  with  about  100  illustrations,  53.  net. 

This  work  is  written  in  an  interesting  and  entertaining  style,  and 
so  arranged  that  readers  who  have  little  knowledge  or  experience  of 
the  hobby  which  they  wish  to  take  up,  may  find  exactly  the  information 
they  require  put  plainly  and  tersely. 


STANLEY   PAUL'S 
NEW  SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS 

A  Grey  Life:  A  Romance  of  Bath.  "  RITA" 

Author  of  "  Peg  the   Rake,"    "  My   Lord   Conceit,"    "  Countess 
Daphne,"  "  Grim  Justice,"  etc. 

((  "  Rita"  has  chosen  Bath  as  the  setting  for  her  new  novel.  She  has  disdained  the 
powder  and  patches"  period,  and  given  her  characters  the  more  modern  interests 
of  Bath's  transition  stage  in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  Her  book  deals  with  the 
struggles  of  an  impoverished  Irish  family  of  three  sisters,  living  at  Bath,  to  whom 
comes  an  orphaned  niec«  with  the  romantic  name  of  Rosaleen  Le  Suir.  "Rita" 
claims  that  an  Irish  adventurer,  named  Theophrastus  O'Shaughnessy,  who  plays 
an  important  part  in  this  book,  is  the  male  prototype  of  her  own  immortal  "  Peg 
the  Rake." 

Privole.  KATE  HORN 

Author  of  "  The  White  Owl,"  "  Columbine  at  the  Fair,"  etc. 

After  an  excursion,  in  "Columbine  at  the  Fair,"  into  the  realms  of  more  serious 
fiction,  Miss  Kate  Horn  now  returns  to  the  early  manner  that  won  her  so  many  ad- 
mirers in  "  Edward  and  I  and  Mrs.  Honeybun."  The  story  bubbles  over  with  light 
humour,  and  describes  how  Frivole  Estcourt,  daughter  of  Lord  Gowan  Estcourt, 
aspires  to  follow  the  standard  of  a  social  reformer,  whose  influence  over  her  all  but 
leads  to  marriage.  It  is  a  book  underlain  throughout  by  humorous  situations. 

The   Horrible   Man.      FRANCES  FORBES-ROBERTSON 

(Mrs.  HARROD).     Author  of  "The  Wanton,"  "The  Potentate," 
etc. 

This  story  deals  with  an  old  scholar  who  was  supposed  to  be  rich  until  sudden 
impoverishment  put  him  in  great  distress  for  fear  of  the  situation  in  which  it  left  his 
wife  and  children.  Retribution  comes  to  the  scoundrel  who  ruined  him ;  but  only 
after  the  loving  daughter  who  avenges  him  has  come  through  a  romantic  and  psycho- 
logically sensational  experience.  The  book  is  powerful  and  interesting.  It  will 
attract,  especially  those  who  enjoy  a  work  of  vivid  imagination. 

The  Celebrity's  Daughter.  VIOLET  HUNT 

Author  of  "  The  Doll,"  "  White  Rose  of  Weary  Leaf,"  etc. 

"The  Celebrity's  Daughter,"  which,  like  Miss  Violet  Hunt's  other  novels,  is 
founded  on  a  much-entangled  plot,  only  fully  unravelled  in  the  last  chapter,  is  the 
autobiography  of  the  daughter  of  a  celebrity  who  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  The  bock 
is  told  in  the  author's  own  inimitable  style,  with  the  humour,  the  smart  dialogue,  and 
the  tingling  life  of  her  earlier  novels. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels—  continued. 
Hunt  the  Slipper.      OLIVER  MADOX  HUEFFER  QANE 

WARDLE).     Author  of  "  The  Artistic  Temperament,"  "  The  Lord 
of  Latimer  Street,"  "  Margery  Pigeon,"  "  Where  Truth  Lies,"  etc. 

Those  readers  of  Mr.  Oliver  Madox  Hueffer's  novels  who  remember  his  "  Mariorie 
Pige.on  "  and  "The  Artistic  Temperament,"  will  be  charmed  by  this  new  novel  from 
the  same  pen.  It  is  the  love  story  of  a  young  Englishman  of  good  family  who  goes  to 
the  United  States  in  search  of  a  fortune.  The  story  is  founded  on  an  ingenious  plot 
and  set  forth  in  an  original  manner. 

Cheerful   Craft.  R.  ANDOM 

Author  of  "  We  Three  and  Troddles,"  "  Neighbours  of  Mine," 
etc.     With  60  illustrations  by  Louis  Gunnis. 

There  is  nothing  sombre  or  introspective  about "  Cheerful  Craft,"1  and  those  who 
agree  with  Mr.  Balfour's  view  of  the  need  of  lighter  and  brighter  books  will  find  here 
something  to  please  them,  since  broad  humour  and  rollicking  adventure  characterise 
the  story.  A  city  clerk  rises  from  obscurity  to  a  position  of  wealth  and  dignity, 
and  carries  us  with  him  all  the  way,  condoning  his  rascality  for  the  sake  of  his 
ready  humour  and  cheery  optimism.  After  all  he  is  a  merry  rogue,  and  he  works 
no  great  harm  to  anyone,  and  much  good  to  himself,  and  incidentally  to  most  of  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  This  amusing  story  does  credit  to  the  writer's 
ingenuity  without  putting  too  great  a  strain  or  the  credulity  of  the  reader. 

The  Three  Destinies.  J.  A.  T.  LLOYD 

Author  of  "  The  Lady  of  Kensington  Gardens,"  "  A  Great  Russian 
Realist,"  etc. 

This  story  relates  the  adventures  of  three  young  girls  and  a  boy  of  eighteen,  who 
meet  by  chance  before  the  statue  of  "  The  Three  Fates  "  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
there  attract  the  attention  of  an  old  professor  who  determines  to  bring  them  together 
again,  and  experiment  with  their  young  lives  with  the  curiosity  of  a  chemist  experi- 
menting with  chemicals.  The  scene  shifts  in  turn  to  Ireland,  to  Paris,  Brittany,  and 
Vienna,  and  the  hero  is  always  under  the  spell  of  that  first  chance  meeting  in 
front  of  the  statue.  One  person  after  the  other  plays  with  his  life,  and  again  and 
again  he  and  the  others  report  themselves  on  New  Year's  Day  to  the  old  professor, 
who  reads  half  mockingly  the  jumble  of  lives  that  he  himself  has  produced,  until  in 
the  end  the  hero  realises  that  these  young  gills  have  become  to  him  in  turn  modern 
interpreters  of  the  three  ancient  Destinies. 

Columbine  at  the  Fair.  KATE  HORN 

Author  of  "  Susan  and  The  Duke,"  "  The  White  Owl,"  etc. 

Miss  Kate  Horn  has  here  taken  up  an  entirely  new  line.  Leaving  the  style  which 
made  "Edward  and  I  and  Mrs.  Honeybun  "  so  successful,  she  here  gives  a  critical 
study  of  a  girl  whose  soul  lies  dormant  until  the  touch  of  love  and  self  sacrifice 
awakes  it  by  the  hand  of  a  little  child.  Much  success  is  expected  for  her  new  story. 

The  Unworthy  Pact.  DOROTHEA  GERARD 

Author  of  "  The  City  of  Enticement,"  "  Exotic  Martha,"  etc. 

The  story  of  a  young  man,  who,  having  inherited  an  estate  from  an  uncle  believed 
to  have  died  intestate,  finds  a  will  which  puts  as  a  condition  of  his  inheritance  the 
renunciation  of  his  faith.  He  hesitates  to  do  this  and  hides  the  will  for  some  years, 
Buffering  all  the  while  from  the  knowledge  of  his  misdeed.  The  events  resultant 
from  this  secret  are  related  with  a  true  insight  and  with  a  sense  of  diaraa  and  of 
pathos. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels— continued. 

The  Honour  of  the  Clintons.  ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL 
Author  of  "  Exton  Manor,"  "  The  Mystery  of  Redmarsh  Farm," 
"The  Eldest  Son,"  etc. 

The  Clintons  of  Kencote  will  be  very  familiar  to  the  many  readers  of  Mr. 
Marshall's  well-known  novels,  "The  Squire's  Daughter,"  and  "The  Elc'est  Son." 
The  central  idea  of  "  The  Honour  of  the  Clintons "  is  to  show  the  Squire 
confronted  with  a  serious  problem,  in  which  neither  wealth  nor  position  can  nelp 
him.  He  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  deepest  disgrace,  and  has  nothing  but  his 
sense  of  honour  on  which  to  rely.  How  he  comes  through  the  trial  forms  the  main 
interest  of  the  story;  but  it  is  also  concerned  with  the  love  affairs  of  the  Clinton 
twins,  Joan  and  Nancy,  now  grown  up  into  beautiful  young  women. 

The  Eyes  of  Alicia.  CHARLES  E.  PEARCE 

Author  of  "The  Amazing  Duchess,"    "The  Beloved   Princess," 
"Polly  Peachum,"  "Love  Besieged,"  "  Red  Revenge,"  "A  Star 
of  the  East,"  etc. 
"The  Eyes  of  Alicia"  is  the  story  of  an  impulsive,  adventurous,  handsome  girl, 


brought  up  amid  narrow  surroundings  and  yearning  for  greater  freedom.    With  the 
of  womanhood  she  realizes  her  power  of  personal  attraction    and 


advantage  of  it  in  following  her  wayward  impulses.  The  result  is  a  catastrophe 
which  shadows  her  whole  life.  The  story  is  one  of  modern  life  in  London,  and  while 
the  scenes  and  characters  have  a  vivid  actuality,  the  mystery  of  Destiny  hovers 
continually  in  the  background. 

Quadrille  Court.  CECIL  ADAIR 

Author  of  "  Francesca,"  "  The  Qualities  of  Mercy,"  "  Cantacute 
Towers,"  "Gabriel's  Garden,"  etc, 

Quadrille  Court,  which  has  been  the  heritage  of  the  Brabazons,  becomes  the 
property  at  length  of  Lady  Virginia  Brabazon,  a  widow  and  childless.  Being  on  bad 
terms  with  Basil,  her  heir,  Lady  Virginia  seeks  solace  in  the  companionship  of  two 
young  Fitzalans,  her  kinsfolk,  bringing  them  from  South  Carolina  to  Quadrille  Court 
iinJ  seeking  to  play  Providence  to  them.  Meanwhile,  the  settlement  of  Quadrille 
Court  hangs  in  the  balance  between  Basil  and  the  Fitzalans,  brother  and  sister. 


The  Watered  Garden.          MAUD  STEPNEY  RAWSON 

Author  of  "  The  Enchanted  Garden,"  "  The  Three  Anarchists,"  etc. 

An  open-air  romance,  the  principal  action  centring  in  the  garden  of  a  West 
Country  Manor,  standing  upon  a  wooded  estuary.  It  is  the  love  story  of  Bettina 
Cole,  the  tragi  comedy — which  is  mostly  comedy — of  whose  life  carries  with  it  a  sense 
of  the  passion  and  charm  of  the  country,  like  its  successful  fore-runner,  "The 
Enchanted  Garden";  it  is  a  love  tale,  and  also  the  story  of  a  woman's  development 
amidst  the  lives  of  her  friends  and  her  lovers. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels— continued. 
The  Strolling  Saint.  RAFAEL  SABATINI 

Author  of  "Bardelys,  the  Magnificent,"  "The  Lion's  Skin,"  etc. 

Mr.  Sabatini  lays  before  his  readers  in  "  The  Strolling  Saint "  a  startling  and 
poignant  human  document  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  It  is  the  autobiographical 
memoir  of  Augustine,  Lord  of  Mondolfp,  a  man  pre-natally  vowed  to  the  cloister  by 
his  over-devout  mother.  With  merciless  self-analysis  are  revealed  Augustine's 
distaste  for  the  life  to  which  he  was  foredoomed,  and  his  early  efforts  to  break  away 
from  the  path  along  which  he  is  being  forced.  As  a  powerful  historical  novel  "  The 
Strolling  Saint"  deserves  to  take  an  important  place,  whilst  tor  swiftness  of  action 
and  intensity  of  romantic  interest  it  stands  alone. 

The  Poodle- Woman.  ANNESLEY  KENEALY 

Author  of  "  Thus  Saith  Mrs.  Grundy,"  etc. 

Miss  Annesley  Kenealy's  new  novel,  the  first  volume  of  the  new  "Votes  for 
Women"  Novel  Series,  deals  with  the  feminine  side  of  the  great  unrest  of  our  time 
and  endeavours  to  answer  the  question,  "  What  do  Women  Want  ?  "  It  is  a  charm- 
ing love  story,  dealing  mainly  with  two  women,  a  man,  and  a  mannikin.  It  present, 
femininism  from  an  entirely  fresh  standpoint,  and  in  a  series  of  living  pictures 
shows  how  the  games  of  life  and  matrimony  are  played  under  rules  which  put  all 
the  best  cards  of  the  pack  into  men's  hands.  The  heroine  is  an  emotional  Irish  girl, 
with  the  reckless  romance  of  the  Celt  and  the  chivalry  of  a  woman,  who  remains 
sweet  through  very  bitter  experiences.  The  book  is  full  of  humour. 

The  Winds  of  God.  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND 

Author  of  "  Sir  Galahad  of  the  Army,"  "  Shoes  of  Gold,"  etc. 

The  heroine  of  this  story,  Captain  Joan,  to  fulfil  her  father's  wish,  goes  a-sailing  to 
the  South  Seas  to  search  for  treasure.  Her  yeoman  lover  goes  too,  and  others  make 
up  a  party  strong  enough  to  go  through  villiany  and  mutiny,  and  although  threatened 
by  every  kind  of  discomfort  and  disaster  that  a  treasure  hunt  can  bring,  cheerful 
enough  to  follow  out  the  adventure  till  it  brings  them  success. 

The  story  breathes  an  air  of  adventure  and  romance;  it  has  the  charm  and  quality 
of  a  fine  outlook  on  life. 

The  Painted  Lady.  ARABELLA  KENEALY 

Author    of    "The    Irresistible    Mrs.    Ferrers,"    "The    Woman- 
Hunter,"  etc. 

Lady  Germayne,  long  thought  to  have  perished  in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
leaves  the  smart,  second-rate  Californian  set  in  which  she  has  been  brought  up  and 
comes  to  England  to  be  mistress  of  Merlyn  Castle.  Charmingly  pretty  and  self- 
willed,  she  is  nevertheless  quite  incapable  of  coping  with  the  difficulties  of  her  new 
exalted  state,  and  amusing  contretemps  arise  leading  at  last  to  catastrophe.  In  the 
midst  of  wholly  unexpected  and  mystifying  happenings,  enlightenment  comes  with 
happy  love-scenes  and  a  satisfactory  climax. 

Defiant  Diana.  E.  EVERETT-GREEN 

Author  of  "  The  Price  of  Friendship,"  "  Duckworth's  Diamonds," 
etc. 

On  the  death  of  their  father,  Diana  Hurst  and  her  four  brothers  are  compelled  to 
let  the  Hall  and  retire  to  the  Manor  Farm.  Diana  swears  eternal  hatred  of  the  new 
occupant  of  their  home  and  for  long  holds  to  her  opposition.  In  the  midst  of  some 
dangerous  rioting  at  the  Quarries  in  which  Durham,  the  new  squire,  and  the  still 
defiant  Diana  are  on  opposing  sides,  Diana's  pride  is  conquered, 


Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels— continued. 
Life's  Last  Gift.  Louis  DE  ROBERT 

With  a  preface  by  Dr.  F.  A.  HEDGCOCK.  (The  book  for  which 
a  committee  of  Parisian  ladies  awarded  the  prize  of  £200  for  the 
best  French  novel  published  in  1911.) 

This  "  poignant  and  convincing  narrative"  tells  of  a  young  ambitious  man  who 
is  overwhelmed  by  the  dread  of  impending  disaster.  He  struggles  to  free  himself, 
but  only  becomes  more  deeply  entrapped.  In  his  misery  and  dread  there  comes  as 
"Life's  Last  Gift"  a  romantic  passion  which  cannot  be  requited  but  estranges  him 
for  a  time  from  those  most  dear,  and  then  leaves  him  to  turn  with  a  renewal  of  faith 
to  the  arms  which  he  has  shunned. 

The  beauty  of  this  book  lies  in  its  absolute  sincerity  and  truth.  It  speaks  to  all 
men  and  women  who  realise  how  great  and  terrible  a  possession  is  life. 

Brave  Brigands.  MAY  WYNNE 

Author  of  "The  Red  Fleur-de-Lys,"  "The  Destiny  of  Claude," 
etc.,  etc. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  during  the  siege  of  Carpentras  by  the  "  Brave 
Biigands"— the  soldiers  of  an  Irishman  named  Patri— an  attack  is  frustrated  by  the 
cleverness  and  courage  of  a  young  girl,  who,  in  her  adventures,  mysteriously  dis- 
appears. In  quick  succession  there  follow  events  concerning  the  plots  and  counter 
plots  of  aristocrats,  pa-palists  and  revolutionaries,  and  amid  adventures  of  love 
and  war  the  story  leads  up  to  the  famous  "  Glacier  Massacres."  It  is  thrilling  and 
romantic  from  beginning  to  end. 

Tainted  Gold.  H.  NOEL  WILLIAMS 

Author  of  "  A  Ten  Pound  Penalty,"  "  Five  Fair  Sisters,"  etc. 

Gerald  Carthew,  a  young  London  Barrister,  whose  career  has  hitherto  been  quite 
uneventful,  suddenly  finds  himselt  involved  in  circumstances  which  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  that  a  dastardly  conspiracy  has  been  formed  against  his  lite.  For  some 
time,  however,  all  attempts  to  discover  the  instigators  or  their  motive  are  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  it  is  not  until  Carthew's  greatest  friend  has  fallen  a  victim  in  his  stead, 
and  he  himself  has  been  nearly  lured  to  destruction  by  a  beautiful  American  girl  who 
has  been  made  the  innrcent  decoy  of  the  conspirators,  that  the  truth  is  revealed. 
The  story,  the  action  of  which  is  laid  in  England,  New  York  and  at  the  Riviera, 
contains  some  thrilling  moments  and  a  most  unexpected  denouement. 

The  Lost  Destiny.  G.  VILLIERS  STUART 

"The  Lost  Destiny"  is  a  novel  showing  the  working  of  the  '  unseen  hand,' and 
telling  the  story  of  a  man  who  shirked  his  destiny  and  was  forced  to  watch  the 
career  of  another  who  rose  to  heights  of  national  fame,  while  he  himself  drifted 
like  chaff  before  the  wind.  It  is  a  striking  novel,  full  of  incident,  and  illustrating 
the  relationship  of  life  and  destiny. 

His  Magnificence.  A.  J.  ANDERSON 

Author  of  "  The  Romance  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,"  "  The  Romance 
of  Sandro  Botticelli,"  etc. 

In  this  fascinating  volume,  Mr.  A.  J.  Anderson  gives  a  picture  of  the  extraordinary 
personality  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  (Lorenzo  the  Magnificent)  amid  a  strong  setting  of 
the  love,  fighting,  plotting,  assassinations,  religion  and  paganism  of  the  Italian 
1  enaissance. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels—  continued. 
The  Curse  of  the  Nile.  DOUGLAS  SLADEN 

Author    of    "The    Unholy    Estate,"     "The    Tragedy    of    the 
Pyramids,"  etc. 

Amyel  dealing  with  the  city  of  Khartum  and  the  Egyptian  Desert.  Mr.  Sladen 
is  at  his  best  when  he  is  describing  exciting  scenes,  and  the  book  is  full  of  them ; 
but,  like  his  other  novels,  it  is  also  full  of  romance.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  beautiful 
white  woman  who,  being  captured  at  the  fall  of  Khartum,  has  to  enter  the  harem 
of  Wad-el-Neiumi,  the  bravest  of  all  the  generals  of  the  Mahdi.  When  she  is  rescued 
on  the  fatal  field  of  Toski,  the  question  arises,  Can  the  hero,  an  Englishman,  marry 
her  ?  Great  figures  stand  forth  in  Mr.  Sladen' s  pages — above  all,  the  heroic  Gordon 
in  his  last  moments  at  Khartum. 

The  Memoirs  of  Mimosa.     Edited  by  ANNE  ELLIOT 

The  intimate  and  unflinching  confession  of  a  brilliant,  erotic,  and  undisciplined 
woman,  who  resolves  "  to  live  every  moment  of  her  life,"  and  succeeds  in  so  doing 
at  the  cost  of  much  suffering  to  herself  and  others.  Her  mixture  of  worldliness, 
sentiment,  fancy,  passion,  and  extraordinary  joie  de  vivre  make  her  a  fascinating 
study  of  a  type  somewhat  rare.  At  her  death  she  bequeathed  these  Memoirs  to  the 
woman  friend  who  edits  them  and  presents  them  to  the  world.  We  get  the  woman's 
point  of  view  in  all  matters— poetry,  politics,  sport,  music,  the  stage,  and,  domin- 
ating all,  the  great  problems  of  sex. 

Dagobert's  Children.  L.  J.  BEESTON 

The  interest  of  this  novel  is  centred  in  a  little  band  of  franc-tireurs  who,  under  the 
leadership  of  Count  Raoul  Dagobert,  harass  the  flanks  of  the  German  army  corps 
in  the  Franco-German  War.  That  Dagobert  and  his  "children"  are  veritable  fire- 
eaters  is  soon  shown  by  the  surprise  and  slaughter  of  a  small  but  venturesome 
company  of  Prussians.  The  account  of  the  subsequent  doings  of  these  irregulars  is 
one  of  sustained  excitement,  and  we  follow  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Beeston's  hero 
with  the  more  interest  since  the  author  has  been  at  pains  to  give  him  personality. 
There  are  some  vivid  descriptions  in  the  novel,  which  is  well  written  and  spirited. 

The  Redeemer.  RENE  BAZIN 

Author  of  "The  Children  of  Alsace,"  "The  Nun,"  "  Redemption," 
etc. 

This  is  a  moving  and  profoundly  powerful  romance  of  village  life  in  the  Loire 
country.  It  is  the  love  story  of  a  beautiful  young  French  school  teacher  and  a 
worker  in  the  neighbouring  slate  quarries,  who  are  for  a  time  separated  by  the 
man's  previous  inclination  towards  a  woman  living  away  from  her  husband. 
The  development  of  the  heroine,  strongly  held  in  check  by  her  moral  feelings,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  hero  to  the  woman  to  whom  he  is  already  united,  are  told  with 
considerable  insight,  power  and  charm. 

Her  Majesty  the  Flapper.  A.  E.  JAMES 

With  a  picture  wrapper  of  "  Her  Majesty"  in  colours. 
A  diverting  chronicle  of  the  prankish  doings  of  a  "  Flapper,"  pretty  and  fifteen,  as 
recorded  partly  by  herself  and  partly  by  her  grown-up  cousin  Bobbie,  whose  life  she 
makes  quite  a  series  of  excitements  and  surprises.  The  story  ends  with  the  coming 
out  of  the  Flapper,  when  the  final  victimisation  of  Bobbie  takes  the  form  of  an 
engagement.  "  It  is,"  says  the  Sunday  Times,  "  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that 
has  appeared  for  a  long  time,"  and  its  pages  are  full  of  bright  and  sparkling  dialogue, 
whioh  make  it  "  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  imaginable." 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Hovels — continued. 
The  Fruit  of  Indiscretion.      SIR  WILLIAM  MAGNAY 

Author  of  "  The  Long  Hand,"  "  Paul  Burdon,"  etc. 

A  story  of  murder  and  mystery  in  which  the  interest  is  well  sustained  and  the 
characters  are  convincing.  On  the  eve  of  a  country  house  wedding,  the  best  man  is 
killed  on  the  hunting  field.  Captain  Routham  is  asked  to  take  his  place,  but 
suddenly  disappears  and  his  body  is  found  on  the  railway  track.  With  the  help  of 
Rolt,  a  famous  detective,  the  mystery  is  gradually  cleared  up,  and  is  brought  at  last 
to  a  startling  denouement. 

The  Return  of  Pierre.       DONAL  HAMILTON  HAINES 

With  a  frontispiece  from  a  painting  by  Edouard  Detaille. 

Against  the  vivid  background  of  the  Franco-German  War,  there  shines  out,  in  this 
novel,  the  very  human  story  or  Pierre  ;Lafitte,  a  French  country  lad.  Other 
prominent  figures  in  the  story  are  the  woman  Pierre  loves,  her  father — a  fine  old 
Colonel  of  Dragoons— and  a  German  spy,  not  wiihout  attractive  qualities,  whose 
fate  becomes  entangled  with  theirs.  The  book  abounds  in  striking  situations, 
including  the  discovery  and  escape  of  the  spy,  the  departure  of  the  Dragoons  for 
the  war,  the  remorse  of  a  French  General  who  feels  personally  responsible  for 
the  men  he  has  lost,  a  night  in  a  hospital-tent,  the  last  flicker  of  the  defence  of 
Paris,  and  the  entry  of  the  German  troops.  It  is  a  remarkable  book. 

A  Babe  in  Bohemia.  FRANK  DANBY 

Author  of  «  The   Heart  of  a  Child,"  "  Dr.  Phillips,"  etc.,  etc. 
(nth  edition). 

Frank  Danby,  to  gain  information  for  this  novel,  joined  the  Salvation  Army, 
went  through  their  training  home  and  Refuge  at  Clapton,  and  finally  became  attached 
to  the  depot  of  the  so-called  "  Gutter,  Slum  and  Garret  Brigade,"  from  which 
the  work  among  the  very  poorest  is  carried  out.  This  full-length  novel,  having  been 
out  of  print,  has  now  been  practically  re-written  by  the  author,  and  although  the 
thread  of  the  story  remains,  every  page  has  been  extensively  revised,  and  it  will  *x 
found  to  be  as  good  as  anything  recently  done  by  this  popular  writer. 

The  She-Wolf,  MAXIME  FORMONT 

Author  of  "  A  Child  of  Chance,"  etc.     Translated  from  the  French 

by  Elsie  F.  Buckley. 

This  is  a  powerful  novel  of  the  life  and  times  of  Caesare  Borgia,  in  which  history 
and  romance  are  mingled  with  a  strong  hand.  The  story  is  told  of  the  abduction 
of  Alva  Colonna  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  Propero  Sarelli,  when  she  is  carried 
off  to  his  palace  at  Rome  and  becomes  his  slave-mistress.  The  subsequent  events, 
more  or  less  following  history  or  tradition,  include  the  introduction  of  the  dark  woman 
of  gipsy  extraction,  who  enamours  Caesare,  and  poisons  the  wine  by  which  the 
Colonna  and  her  old  lover  Sarelli  die.  The  story  closes  with  a  description  of 
Caesare's  last  days  and  death.  This  novel  has  passed  through  several  editions  in 
France. 

The  Price  of  Friendship.  E.  EVERETT-GREEN 

Author  of"  Clive  Lorimer's  Marriage,"  "  Duckworth's  Diamonds," 
"Galbraith  of  Wynyates,"  etc.,  etc. 

Miss  Everett- Green  has  had  a  remarkable  output  of  novels  in  the  past,  but  this 
one,  her  latest,  is  the  longest— and  strongest— standing  to  her  name.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  man  who  impersonates  his  friend,  from  the  very  best  of  motives,  and  plunges 
himself  into  complications  and  dangers.  Like  all  of  this  author's  tales,  it  finishes 
with  a  startling  climax. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels- continued. 
Called  to  Judgment.     CORALIE  STANTON  AND  HEATH 

HOSKEN.      Authors  of  "  The  Muzzled  Ox,"  "  The  Swelling  of 
Jordan,"  etc. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  stories  of  mystery,  love  and  adventure  which  these 
popular  collaborators  have  ever  written.  It  is  a  vivid,  human  story,  red-hot  with 
incident  and  excitement,  the  central  character  being  a  man,  who,  after  ten  years' 
imprisonment  for  fraud,  returns  to  the  world  with  his  past  so  effectively  buried  that 
he  is  known  as  a  man  of  wealth,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  an  Advocate  fur 
Prison  Reform.  The  tale  is  said  to  be  worthy  of  Poe  or  Gaboriau. 

The  Split  Peas.  HEADON  HILL 

Author  of  "  Troubled  Waters,"   "  A  Rogue  in  Ambush,"   "  The 
Thread  of  Proof,"  etc. 

The  interest  of  this  story  centres  in  the  attempt  of  a  socialistic,  time-serving 
Cabinet  Minister,  aided  and  abetted  by  a  mysterious  foreigner,  who  poses  as  a  Soho 
revolutionary  but  is  in  reality  a  spy,  to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  the  British  Army. 
His  efforts  are  frustrated  by  a  young  officer  of  the  Guards,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
lively  Eton  boys.  Mr.  Headon  Hill  is  himself  an  old  Etonian,  and  he  has  put  much 
local  colour  into  his  book. 

Captain  Hawks,  Master  Mariner.     OSWALD  KENDALL 

Admirers  of  the  novels  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  should  read  this.  It  is  a  story  of  three 
men  who  cannot  and  will  not  abide  dulness.  Though  separated  superficially  by 
discipline  and  convention,  Captain  Hawks,  Grummet  and  "Cert'nly"  Wilfred  are 
brothers  "  under  their  skins,"  and  are  controlled  by  the  same  insatiable  desire  for 
variety.  Their  thirst  for  the  unexpected  is  amply  satisfied  in  the  search  for  an  illusive 
cargo  of  sealskins,  purchased  without  having  been  seen  by  Captain  Hawks.  That 
the  crew  are  nearly  drowned,  frozen,  starved,  and  smothered,  proves  that  they 
succeeded  in  a  search  for  a  life  where  things  happen.  A  capital  yarn. 

A  Star  of  the  East :  A  Story  of  Delhi.     CHARLES  E. 

PEARCE.     Author  of  "  The  Amazing  Duchess,"   "  The   Beloved 
Princess,"  "  Love  Besieged,"  "  Red  Revenge,"  etc. 

This  book  completes  the  trilogy  of  Mr.  Pearce's  novels  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
of  which  "Love  Besieged"  and  "Red  Revenge"  were  the  first  and  second.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Delhi,  the  city  of  all  others  where  for  the  past  hundred  years  the 
traditions  of  ancient  dynasties  and  the  barbaric  splendours  of  the  past  have  been 
slowly  retreating  before  the  ever-advancing  influence  of  the  West.  The  conflict  of 
passions  between  Nara,  the  dancing  girl,  in  whose  veins  runs  the  blood  of  Shah 
Jehan,  the  most  famous  of  the  Kings  of  Delhi,  and  Clare  Stanhope,  born  and  bred 
in  English  conventionality,  never  so  pronounced  as  in  the  Fifties,  is  typical  of  the 
differences  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  rivalry  of  love  threads  its  way 
through  a  series  of  exciting  incidents,  culminating  in  the  massacre  and  the  memorable 
siege  of  Delhi. 

A  Gentlewoman  of  France.  RENE  BOYLESVE 

This  novel,  crowned  by  the  Academy,  has  bad  a  great  vogue  in  France,  twelve 
editions  having  been  sold.  It  is  the  story  of  a  provincial  girl  who  makes  a  marriage 
of  convenience  with  a  man  who  sees  in  her  the  best  qualities  of  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood. The  story  shows  how  before  great  temptation  she  stands  firm  and  emerges 
chastened  but  conquering. 

In  simple,  direct  fashion,  the  sweet  and  most  admirable  wife  tells  her  story,  and 
it  rings  extraordinarily  true. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels  —  continued. 
Ralph  Raymond.  ERNEST  MANSFIELD 

With  eight  original  drawings. 

In  this  story  the  hero,  falsely  accused  of  murder,  escapes  to  New  Zealand,  and 
there,  after  many  interesting  adventures  among  the  mining  camps,  is  finally 
rearrested  and  brought  back  to  England,  wherein  an  intensely  dramatic  scene  his 
innocence  is  proved.  The  author  is  himself  a  prospector  well-known  both  in  the 
City  and  in  every  mining  district  the  world  over,  and  his  story  contains  many 
revelations  of  mining  life  and  adventure. 

Mrs.  Brett.  M.  HAMILTON 

Author  of  "  Cut  Laurels,"  "  The  First  Claim,"  etc. 

The  anther  of  "  Cut  Laurels  "  may  be  relied  on  to  write  a  good  novel,  and  this 

articularly  clever 
ut  the  author  has 


, 

story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  India,  has  been  chosen  as  a  particularly  clever 
piece  of  work.    The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to  work  out,  but  the  author 


succeeded  with  great  skill  and  delicacy. 

Galbraith  of  Wynyates.  E.  EVERETT-GREEN 

Author  of  "Duckworth's  Diamonds,"     "  Clive   Lorimer's   Mar- 

riage," etc. 

The  owner  of  Wynyates  has  let  the  property  to  a  relative  who  is  the  next-of-kin  after 
his  only  daughter.  Warned  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  life  he  wills  the  property 
to  his  daughter  in  trust  during  her  minority,  and  appoints  as  trustee  a  relative 
who  is  tenant  of  the  property.  Overhearing  a  conversation  between  the  family 
lawyer  and  her  uncle,  who  discuss  tbe  wisdom  of  placing  her  in  the  charge  of  one 
who  is  directly  interested  in  her  death,  she  imagines  all  kinds  of  evil  intentions  on  the 
part  of  her  guardian,  and  looks  with  suspicion  upon  all  his  counsels  for  her  welfare. 
Love  interests  lead  to  complications  between  the  heroine,  her  trustee  and  her 
lover.  "Galbraith  of  Wynyates"  is  a  very  readable  book  written  in  the  author's 
best  style. 

Maggie  of  Margate.  GABRIELLE  WODNIL 

Author  of  "  Brineta  at  Brighton." 

"  Maggie  of  Margate,"  a  beautiful  girl  with  an  unobtrusive  style  which  attracted 
nine  men  out  of  ten,  was  in  reality  an  exclusive  lady  of  title,  bored  because  she 
sighed  for  realism  and  romance  while  affianced  to  a  prospective  peer.  Maggie  is 
a  delightful  creation,  and  her  very  erring  frailty  and  duplicity  make  us  pity  her  the 
more.  She  cannct  break  away  finally  from  her  social  status,  but  to  retain  it  she 
nearly  breaks  her  heart.  The  man  of  her  fancy,  Michael  Blair,  is  the  most  striking 
figure  in  the  whole  story,  which  holds  us  intently  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  All 
the  world  loves  a  lover,  and,  therefore,  every  one  will  love  Michael  Blair. 

Bound  to  Be.  WILL  HUGO 

This  is  a  first-rate  novel  and  should  attract  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  public  notice  and  attention.  It  is  full  of  quiet  and 
genuine  humour  and  clever  characterisation. 

Selia  Medhurst  is  one  of  those  charming  young  people  who  are  utterly  unequipped 
with  the  means  of  earning  a  living.  When  suddenly  thrown  on  her  own  resources, 
she  can  think  of  no  more  happy  solution  of  her  difficulties  than  to  go  as 
domestic  servant  in  a  London  flat.  There  she  finds  herself  under  the  rule  of  a 
mistress  aged  seventy  and  a  master  aged  thirty,  whose  legal  tie  proves  less  binding 
than  the  wife,  at  any  rate,  might  have  desired.  Selia's  outlook,  therefore,  becomes 
more  promising,  and  in  due  course  her  highest  hopes  are  fulfilled. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Novels— continued. 

A  Wife  out  of  Egypt.  NORMA  LORIMER 

Author  of  "  The  Second  Woman,"  "  Catherine  Sterling,  etc." 
This  story  derives  its  incidents  from  the  unrest  in  Egypt.  The  faults  of  the  British 
brusqueness  and  Egyptian  insincerity  and  incapacity  are  sketched  with  a  biting  pen, 
and  a  side  of  Egyptian  life  much  neglected  by  novelists— the  position  of  the  native 
Christian, '  Copt  and  Syrian  '—is  described  with  real  knowledge  and  feeling.  It  is  a 
love  story  with  a  charming  heroine. 

Casserley's  Wife.  ESTHER  MILLER 

Author  of  "  Living  Lies,"  "  When  the  Heart  is  Young,"  etc. 

This  novel  has  been  chosen  as  one  likely  to  appeal  pre-eminently  to  women.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  young  man  who,  having  inherited  a  title  and  a  fortune,  comes  home 
from  India  and  is  betrayed  into  marriage  with  a  girl  whom  he  imagines  to  be  a  friend 
of  seven  years  before.  His  eventual  disillusionment  leads  to  serious  complications, 
which,  however,  lead  at  last  to  reconcilement,  and  trust,  and  love. 

The  Cloak  of  St.  Martin.  ARMINE  GRACE 

The  author  of  this  powerful  first  novel  is  a  sister  of  the  well-known  authoress,  Dolf 
Wyllarde,  whose  latest  novel,  "Youth  Will  be  Served,"  is  described  on  this  page. 
"The  Cloak  of  St.  Martin"  is  a  dramatic  tale,  showing  how  the  pathetic  position 
of  two  young  people  after  the  death  of  their  father  is  changed  at  last  to  one  of 
great  happiness.  It  is  expected  that  this  novel  will  have  more  than  the  ordinary 
measure  of  success. 

Mrs.  Gray's  Past.  HERBERT  FLOWERDEW 

Author  of  "  The  Second  Elopement,"  "  The  Third  Wife,"  etc. 

Mrs.  Gray,  a  widow  with  an  only  son,  comes  to  live  in  a  quaint  old  Cathedral 
City,  and  almost  at  once  becomes  the  butt  ot  the  scandal-mongers.  She  develops 
the  mystery  by  holding  close  the  veil  that  hides  her  "  past,"  and  it  is  only  after  ill- 
natured  criticism  has  taken  the  place  of  idle  gossip,  that  the  veil  is  lifted  and  the 
pureness  of  the  picture  made  apparent. 

Youth   Will   be   Served.  DOLF  WYLLARDE 

Author   of    "  The  Career  of  Beauty    Darling,"     "  The    Riding 
Master,"  "  The  Unofficial  Honeymoon,"  etc. 

Dolf  Wyllarde's  new  novel  has  for  its  motive  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
new  generation.  Incidentally  it  deals  with  the  old  problem  of  a  wife's  duty  to  her 
husband  when  he  is  serving  his  country  abroad  in  climates  which  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  her  health,  and  to  which  she  cannot  take  a  delicate  baby.  As  the  story 
unfolds,  the  hardships  of  the  position  become  still  more  subtle,  for  personal  inclination 
turns  the  scale  now  this  way  and  now  that.  There  is  no  question  of  sex  in  this  book, 
for  it  deals  very  largely  with  the  inevitable  sacrifice  of  the  old  for  the  young  which 
is  a  spirit  of  the  age— the  standing  aside  of  those  who  have  had  their  day  to  give  place 
to  the  new  generation,  though  it  may  chance  that  those  who  are  sacrificed  protest 
that  they  have  never  had  their  rightful  chances. 

The  Perfidious  Marriage  and  other  Plays. 

LEONARD  HENSLOWE.    Author  of  "  How  Are  You  ?  "    Crown  8vo, 

Paper  boards,  is.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  of  one-act  plays  includes  a  drama,  a  comedy,  and  two  farces.  Three 
of  these  plays,  which  can  be  performed  without  difficulty  by  amateurs,  have  been 
produced  with  considerable  success  at  West  End  theatres. 
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THE   "EVERYDAY'    SERIES 

Edited  by  GERTRUDE  PAUL 

Each  book  contains  a  Recipe  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  including  February  2gth.  In  crown  8vo,  strongly 
bound,  Is.  net  each. 

The  Everyday  Vegetable  Book.  By  F.  K. 

The  Everyday  Soup  Book.  By  G.  P. 

The  Everyday  Economical  Cookery  Book.    By 

A.  T.  K. 

The  Everyday  Pudding  Book.  By  F.  K. 

"  If  you  want  a  tasty  recipe  for  every  day  in  the  year,  you  can  do  nothing  better 
than  purchase  a  copy  of  the  "Everyday  Pudding  Book.'" — Referee. 

The  Everyday  Savoury  Book.     By  MARIE  WORTH 

"  Nothing  could  be  clearer."— School  Guardian. 


Cakes  and  Ales.  A  memory  of  many  meals,  the  whole 
interspersed  with  various  Recipes,  more  or  less  original,  and 
Anecdotes,  mainly  veracious.  By  EDWARD  SPENCER  ('  Nathaniel 
Gubbins ').  Crown  8vo,  4th  edition,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Saturday  Review  : — "  Sportsmen,  stockbrokers,  and  others  with  large  appetites, 
robust  yet  sensitive  palates,  and  ample  means,  will  find  it  invaluable  when  they 
are  ordering  the  next  little  dinner  for  a  select  party  of  male  friends." 

The  Diner's  Out  Yade  Mecum.    A  Pocket  "  What's 

What"  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Society  Functions,  etc., 
etc.  By  ALFRED  H.  MILES.  Author  of  "The  New  Standard 
Elocutionist,"  etc.  In  fcap.  8vo  (6|  by  3^),  cloth  bound,  round 
corners,  is.  6d.  net.  Leather,  2s.  net. 

Intended  to  help  the  diffident  and  inexperienced  at  Dinners,  Teas, 
At  Homes,  Receptions,  Balls  and  Suppers,  with  hints  on  Etiquette, 
Dress,  After-Dinner  Speaking,  Story-Telling,  Toasts  and  Sentiments. 

My  Own  Reciter.  By  ALFRED  H.  MILES.  Author  of 
"  The  Diner's-Out  Vade  Mecum,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  is.  net. 

"The  Ballads  have  colour,  warmth  and  movement.  Mr.  Miles  is  a  poet  of  the 
people."—  Bookman. 

Cole's  Fun  Doctor.     One  of  the  two  funniest  books  in 

the  world.     By  E.  W.  COLE.     384  pp.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
The  mission  of  mirth  is  well  understood.    "  Laugh  and  Grow  Fat  "  is 
a  common  proverb,  and  the  heal  thin  ess  of  humour  goes  without  saying. 

Cole's  Fun  Doctor— 2ND  SERIES.      The  other  of  the 

two  funniest  books  in  the  world.  By  E.  W.  COLE.  440  pp.,  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

Dr.  Blues  had  an  extensive  practice  until  the  Fun  Doctor  set  up 
in  opposition,  but  now  Fun  Doctors  are  in  requisition  everywhere. 
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Arranged    in    order    of   price 

*%  PREVIOUS   LISTS  CANCELLED 


50/-     NET 

The  History  of  Gravesand  and  its  Surroundings  from 
Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Beginning  of  the  20th 
Century.  By  ALEX.  J.  PHILIP.  In  four  volumes,  12/6  net  each, 
issued  to  subscribers  only.  Edition  limited  to  365  sets. 

32/-     NET 

Napoleon  in  Exile  at  St.  Helena,  1815-1821.  By  NORWOOD 
YOUNG,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena.  By  A.  M.  BROADLEY.  Two  coloured  plates  and  about  100 
illustrations  from  the  collection  of  A.  M.  Broadley.  Two  vols., 
demy  Svo,  32/-  net  the  set  (see  also  under  2i/-). 

30/-     NET 

The  Library  Encyclopaedia.  By  the  Foremost  Authorities. 
Edited  by  ALEX.  J.  PHILIP.  To  be  issued  by  Subscription.  After 
publication  4O/-  net. 

28/-    NET 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Laurence  Sterne.  LEWIS 
MELVILLE.  Two  vols.,  demy  8vo,  with  coloured  frontispiece  and 
other  illustrations. 

24/-     NET 
Intimate  Society  Letters  of  the  18th  Century.    By  His 

GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL,  K.T.  In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top.  With  two  photogravure  frontispieces  and 
56  other  full-page  illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper,  of  original 
letters,  autographs,  and  other  interesting  matter. 

An  Imperial  Yictim  :  MARIE  LOUISE,  ARCHDUCHESS  OF 
AUSTRIA,  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  DDCHESS  OF  PARMA. 
EDITH  E.  CUTHELL,  F.R.H.S.  Illustrated.  Two  vols.,  demy  Svo. 

A  Vagabond  Courtier  (Baron  von  Polnitz).  EDITH  E  CUTHELL, 
F.R.H.S.  Illustrated.  Two  vols.,  demy  Svo. 


The  Amazing  Duchess :  The  Romantic  History  of  Elizabeth 
Chudleigh,  Maid  of  Honour — Duchess  of  Kingston— Countess  of 
Bristol.  CHARLES  E.  PEARCE.  In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  with  numerous  illustrations.  Third  Ed. 

Intimate  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  III. :  Personal  Reminiscences 
of  the  Man  and  the  Emperor  by  the  late  BARON  D'AMBES  ; 
translated  by  A.  R.  Allinson.  In  two  volumes,  demy  Svo,  fully 
illustrated. 

Four  Ennobled  Actresses :  The  Adventures  of  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  Countess  of  Essex,  and  Countess 
of  Harrington  on  and  off  the  Stage,  by  CHARLES  E.  PEARCE, 
author  of  "The  Amazing  Duchess,"  "Polly  Peachum,"  etc. 
Two  vols.,  demy  Svo,  with  two  photogravure  frontispieces  and 
32  half-tone  illustrations. 

21/-     NET 

Napoleon  in  Exile  at  Elba,  1814-1815.  By  NORWOOD  YOUNG, 
with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon  and  Elba  by 
A.  M.  BROADLEy.  Coloured  frontispiece  and  about  50  illustrations 
from  the  collection  of  A.  M.  Broadley.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt. 
For  further  volumes  on  St.  Helena,  to  complete  the  work,  see 
under  32/-  net. 

18/-     NET 

Fourteen  Tears  of  Diplomatic  Life  in  Japan.  Stray 
leaves  from  the  Diary  of  BARONESS  ALBERT  D'ANETHAN,  with 
an  introduction  by  BARON  KATO.  Illustrated. 

16/-    NET 
A   Woman   of  the  Revolution :   THEROIGNE    DE    MERICOURT. 

FRANK  HAMEL.     Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 
Princess    and    Queen    of    England  :    The  Life  of   Mary   II. 

MARY  F.  SANDARS.     Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 
Oodoy,    the    Queen's    Favourite.     EDMUND  B.   D'AUVERGNE. 

Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Rcdrigo  Borgia.    Pope  Alexander 

VI.    By  THE  MOST  REV.  ARNOLD  H.  MATHEW,  D.D.     Demy  Svo. 

Illustrated. 
The  Life  of  Cesare  Borgia.     RAFAEL  SABATTNI.     In  demy  Svo, 

coloured  frontispiece  and  other  illustrations.     Third  edition. 
Duchess   Derelict:    Charlotte  d'Albret,   Duchess   of  Valentinois 

(the  wife  of  Cesare  Borgia).   E.  L.  MIRON.    Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 
Queens   of    Aragon:    Their   Lives  and   Times.      E.   L.   MIRON. 

Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 
The  France  of  Joan  of  Arc.     LIEUT. -COLONEL  ANDREW  C.  P. 

HAGGARD,  D.S.O.     Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 
Louis  XI.  and  Charles  the  Bold.    LIEUT.-COLONEL  ANDREW 

C.  P.  HAGGARD.     Demy  Svo,  illustrated. 
Polly  Peaohum.     The  Story  of  Lavinia  Fenton,  Duchess  of  Bolton 

and  '  The  Beggar's  Opera.'      CHARLES   E.  PEARCE.     Demy  Svo, 

illustrated. 
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Reflections  of  a  Sporting  Artiat.  By  FINCH  MASON  ('  Uncle 
Toby  ').  Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

In  the  Footsteps  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  MAUDE  M. 
HOLBACH.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

The  Royal  Miracle:  A  Garland  of  unpublished  or  very  rare 
Tracts,  Broadsides,  Letters,  Prints  and  other  Rariora  concerning 
the  Wanderings  of  Charles  II.  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester 
(September  3 — October  15,  165  r),  with  an  Historical  Introduction 
and  Bibliography,  together  with  some  account  of  the  Commemora- 
tive Pilgrimage  of  September  3—9,  1911.  By  A.  M.  BROADLEY. 
Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  with  portraits,  maps,  etc.,  from  rare 
originals. 

Jean  de  la  Fontaine  :  The  Poet  and  the  Man.  FRANK  HAMEL. 
Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

The  Coburgs:  The  Story  of  the  Rise  of  a  great  Royal  House. 
EDMUND  B.  D'AUVERGNE.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

The  Beloved  Princess  :  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  CHARLES 
E.  PEARCE.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

Famous  Artists  and  their  Models.  ANGELO  S.  RAPPOPORT. 
Ph.D.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

12/6     NET 

Maximilian  the  Dreamer.  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  1459— 1519. 
CHRISTOPHER  HARE.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

In  Jeauit  Land :  The  Jesuit  Missions  of  Paraguay.    W.  H.  KOEBEL, 

with  an  introduction  by  R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM.   Demy  8vo, 

55  illustrations. 
A    Winter    Holiday    in    Portugal.       CAPTAIN    GRANVILLE 

BAKER.     Demy   8vo,  with  coloured  frontispiece  and  32  original 

drawings  by  the  author. 

Spain  Revisited :  A  Summer  Holiday  in  Galicia.  C.  GASQUOINE 
HARTLEY.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  With  coloured  frontispiece 
and  numerous  illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper. 

In  the  Maoriland  Bush.  W.  H.  KOEBEL.  Demy  8vo,  illus- 
trated. 

Sicily  in  Shadow  and  in  Sun.  MAUD  HOWE.  With  a  map 
and  too  illustrations  from  photographs,  and  drawings  by  John 
Elliott.  Demy  8vo. 

The  Gay  King.  Charles  II.,  his  Court  and  Times.  DOROTHY 
SENIOR.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

Every  Man's  El-Dorado  (British  South  America).  EDITH 
A.  BROWNE.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

Cameos  of  Indian  Crime.  Studies  of  native  criminality  in 
India.  H.  HERVEY.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

The  History  of  Gravesend.  ALEX.  J.  PHILIP.  Fourvols., 
12/6  net  each  (see  also  5o/-). 

The  European  in  India.     H.  HERVEY.      Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 
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The  Artistic  Side  of  Photography.     In  Theory  and  Practice. 

A.    J.    ANDERSON.      With    12    photogravure    plates    and    other 

illustrations.     Demy  Svo. 
Police  and  Crime  in  India.     SIR  EDMUND  C.  Cox,  BT.     Demy 

8vo,  cloth,  illustrated. 


10/6    NET 

The  Romance  of  an  Elderly  Poet:  A  hitherto  unknown 
chapter  in  the  Life  of  George  Crabbe,  revealed  by  his  ten  years' 
correspondence  with  Elizabeth  Charter,  1815-1825.  By  A.  M. 
BROADLEY  and  WALTER  JERROLD.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 

Nineteenth  Century  English  Engravings.  W.  G.  MENZIES. 
About  96  full  pages  of  half-tone  illustrations. 

Nineteenth  Century  English  Ceramic  Art.    J.  F.  BLACKER. 

With  1,200  illustrations. 
A  Tour  through  South  America.     A.  S.  FORREST.     Demy  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  profusely  illustrated. 

David  Garri.ck  and  his  French  Friends.  Dr.  F.  A.  HEUGCOCK. 

D*triy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated. 
The  Motor.     A  complete   work  on  the  History,  Construction  and 

Development  of   the  Motor.     JOHN   ARMSTRONG.     Illustrated  by 

100  drawings  and  photographs. 
The  Romance  of  Sandro  Botticelli.     A.  J.  ANDERSON.     Demy 

8vo,  illustrated. 
The  Life  of  James  Hinton.    MRS.    HAVELOCK  ELLIS.     Demy 

8vo,  illustrated. 
A  Great  Russian  Realist:    (Dostoieffsky.)    J.   A.  T.   LLOYD. 

Demy  8vo.     Photogravure  portrait. 
In  the  Land  of  the  Pharaohs :  From  the  fall  of  Ismael  to  the 

Assassination    of    Boutros    Pasha.       DUSK    MOHAMED.       Demy 

8vo,  illustrated. 
The    Argentine    Republic.      Its    History,    Physical    Features, 

Natural    History,    Government,    Productions,    etc.      A.    STUART 

PENNINGTON.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 
Two  Russian  Reformers  (!VAN  TURGENEV  AND  LEO  TOLSTOY). 

j,  A.  T.  LLOYD.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 
The  Romance  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.    A.  J.  ANDERSON.    Second 

Edition.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated. 
Ancient,   Curious  and   Famous  Wills.      VIRGIL  M.  HARRIS. 

485  pp.     Demy  8vo. 
California:   An  Englishman's  Impressions   of  the   Golden   State. 

A.  T.  JOHNSON      Demy  8vo,  fully  illustrated. 
Our  Future  Existence  ;  or,  The  Death  Surviving  Consciousness 

of  Man.     FRED  G.  SHAW,  F.G.S.     Large  crown  8vo,  doth,  gilt 

edges. 
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The  First  Signs  of  Insanity:  Their  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment. BERNARD  HOLLANDER,  M.D.  Demy  Svo. 

7/9    NET 

The  Business  of  Bookbinding  (half-bound  in  sealskin),  also  at 

6/-  net,  in  cloth. 

7/6    NET 

An  Actor's  Note  Books.  A  record  of  some  Memories,  Friend- 
ships, Criticisms  and  Experiences  of  FRANK  ARCHER.  Demy  8vo, 

illustrated. 
Home    Life    under    the    Stuarts,    1803-1649.      ELIZABETH 

GODFREY.      Nineteen   photogravure  and  half-ton*  illustrations. 

Demy  8vo. 
The    Quantities    of   a    Detached    Residence;    TAKEN-OFF, 

MEASURED  AND  BILLED.     With  drawings  to  scale  in  pocket  of 

cover.     By  GEORGE  STEPHENSON.     Demy  8vo. 
Wall  Paper  Decoration.     By  ARTHUR  SEYMOUR  JENNINGS. 

6/-     NET 

A  Tour  through  Old  Provence.  A.  S.  FORREST.  Large 
Crown  Svo,  profusely  illustrated,  cloth  gilt. 

A  Motor  Tour  through  England  and  France.  ELIZABETH 
YARDLEY.  Crown  Svo,  illustrated. 

Guerilla  Leaders  of  the  World.  By  PERCY  CROSS  STANDING. 
Large  crown  Svo,  illustrated. 

Old  Clifford's  Inn.  PERCIVAL  J.  S.  PERCEVAL.  A  history  of  the 
earliest  of  the  old  Inns  at  Chancery.  Illustrated  with  nearly 
50  drawings  by  the  author.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt. 

Our  Fighting  Sea  Men.  LIONEL  YEXLEY.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth. 

A  Woman's  Winter  in  South  America.  CHARLOTTE 
CAMERON.  Crown  Svo,  illustrated. 

Joy  of  Tyrol.  Edited  by  J.  M.  BLAKE.  Illustrated  with  over  100 
original  drawings  in  the  text  by  the  Author.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt. 

The  Physiology  of  Faith  and  Fear ;  or,  the  Mind  in  Health 
and  Disease.  By  WILLIAM  S.  SADLER,  M.D.  580  pp.  with 
44  full-page  illustrations. 

The  Ridge  of  the  White  Waters.  Impressions  of  a  visit  to 
Johannesburg,  with  some  notes  on  Durban,  Delagoa  Bay,  and  the 
Low  Country.  By  WILLIAM  C.  SCULLY.  Illustrated,  Crown  Svo. 

August  Striiidberg:  The  Spirit  of  Revolt.  Studies  and  Impres- 
sions. L.  LIND-AF-HAGEBY.  Crown  Svo,  illustrated. 

The  Business  of  Bookbinding  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Binder,  the  Publisher,  the  Librarian  and  the  General  Reader.  By 
ALEX.  J.  PHILIP,  assisted  by  CLAYTON  BEADLE,  PROFESSOR 
PROCTOR  and  ].  DREW  APPLEBY.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6/-  net; 
or  half  bound  in  sealskin,  7/9  net. 

The  Suffrage  Annual  and  Woman's  Who's  Who,  1913. 

Modern  Politics.    Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt,  546  pp. 
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STANLEY    PAUL'S    6/-     NOVELS 


Adair,  Cecil 

Cantacute  Towers 

Francesca 

Gabriel's  Garden 

The  Qualities  of  Mercy 
Adcock,  A.  St.  John 

A  Man  with  a  Past 
Anderson,  A.  J. 

His  Magnificence 
Andora,  R. 

Cheerful  Craft 

Neighbours  of  Mine.   70  Illustra- 
tions 
Avery,  Harold 

A  Week  at  the  Sea 

Every  Dog  His  Day 
Barclay,  Marguerite  &  Armiger 

The  Activities  of  Lavie  Jutt 
Barton,  Hester 

The  Baron  of  m  Fame 

Bazin,  Rene 

The  Children  of  Alsace 

The  Redeemer 
Bedford,  H.  Louisa 

His  Will  and  Her  Way 

Maids  in  Many  Moods 
Beeston,  L.  J. 

Dagobert's  Children 
Bett,  Henry 

The  Watch  Night 
Bower,  B.  M. 

Lonesome  Land 

Boyiesve,  Rene 

A  Gentlewoman  of  France 
Brought  on,  Rhoda 

Between  Two  Stools 
Bussell,  Dorothea 

The  New  Wood  Nymph 
Cambridge,  Ada 

The  Eetrospect 
Cameron,  Charlotte 

A  Durbar  Bride 

A  Passion  in  Morocco 
CoLmore,  O. 

Suffragette  Sally 
Constance,  Lady 

Because  of  a  Kiss 
Cotes,  Mrs.  Everard 
(Sara  Jeannette  Duncan) 

The  Consort 

Currie. Barton  W.,  &  Augustine 
McHugh 

OTicer  666 
Dan  by,  Frank 

A  Babe  in  Bohemia 
Deakin,  Ralph 

The  Broken  Butterfly' 
Diehl,  Alice  M. 

A  Mysterious  Lover 

Confessions  of  Perpetua 

The  Marriage  of  Lenore 

Their  Wedded  Wife 


•'  Draig  Glas" 

Madge  Carrington  and  her  Welsh 

Neighbours 
Drummond,  Hamilton 

The  Justice  of  the  King 

Sir  Galahad  of  the  Army 

The  Three  Envelopes 
Dudeney,  Mrs.  Henry 

Married  when  Suited 
Elliot,  Anne 

The  Memoirs  of  Mimosa 
Ellis,  Mrs.  Havelock 

The  Imperishable  Wing 
Enoch,  C.  Reginald,  F.R.G.S. 

The  Promoter's  Pilgrimage 
Everett-Green,  E. 

The  Price  of  Friendship 

Olive  Lorimer's  Marriage 

Duckworth's  Diamonds 

Galbraith  of  Wynyates 
Flowerdew,  Herbert 

Mrs.  Gray's  Past 

The  Third  Wife 

The  Villa  Mystery 
Forinont,  Maxime 

The  She-Wolf 
Gerard,  Dorothea 

The  Unworthy  Pact 

Exotic  Martha 

The  City  of  Enticement 
Gilchrlst,  R.  Murray 

Damosel  Croft 
Gill,  Anthony  Kirby 

The  Marble  Aphrodite 
Haggard,  lit. -Col.  Andraw  C.  P. 

The  Romance  of  Bayard 

Two  Worlds :  A  Romance 
Halnes,  Donal  Hamilton 

The  Return  of  Pierre 
Hamel,  Frank 

A  Lady  of  the  Garter 
Hamilton,  M. 

Mrs.  Brett 
Hawker,  Pellew 

God  Disposes 
Hill,  Headon 

The  Split  Peas 

The  Thread  oi  Proof 
Horn,  Kate 

Columbine  at  the  Fair 

The  Bride  of  Love 

The  Lovelocks  of  Diana 

The  Mulberries  of  Daphne 

The  White  Owl 

Susan  and  the  Duke 
Hugo,  Will 

Bound  to  B« 
Hunt,  Violet 

The  Celebrity's  Daughter 
The  Doll 
James,  A.  E. 

Her  Majesty  the  Flapper 
Kaye,  Michael  W. 

A  Robin  Hood  of  France 
Devil's  Brew 


Stanley  Paul's  Six  Shilling  Novels— continued. 


Kendal,  Oswald 

Captain  Hawks,  Master  Mariner 
Kenealy,  Annesley 

The  Poodle -Woman 
Kenealy,  Arabella 

The  Irresistible  Mrs.  Ferrers 

The  Woman- Hunter 
Koebel,  W.  K. 

Hodson's  Voyage 
Lamport,  R.  Pifleld 

Veoni  the  Master 
Lloyd,  J.  A.  T. 

The  Three  Destinies 
Lcrimer,  Ncrma 

A  Wife  out  ol  Egypt 

The  Second  Woman 
Lurgan,  Lester 

The  Ban 
Mag-nay,  Sir  William 

Paul  Burdon 

The  Fruits  of  Indiscretion 

The  Long  Hand 
Mansfield,  Ernest 

Ralph  Raymond 
Marshall,  Archibald  H. 

The  Honour  of  the  Clintons 

The  Mystery  of  Redmarsh  Farm 
McEvoy,  Charles 

Brass  Faces 
Meade,  L.  T. 

Love's  Cross  Roads 

Ruffles 
Miller,  Esther 

Casserley's  Wife 
Mills  Malet,  Vincent 

The  Meteoric  Benson 
Muir,  Ward 

When  we  are  Rich 

The  Amazing  Mutes 
Nesbit,  E. 

Fear 
Pearce.  Charles  E, 

The  Eyes  of  Alicia 

A  Star  of  the  East:    A  Story  of 
Delhi 

Red  Revenge  :  A  Story  of  Cawnpore 
Rawson,  Maud  Stepney 

The  Three  Anarchists 
Bay,  Anna  Chapin 

A  Woman  with  a  Purpose 
»•  Rita  " 

A  Grey  Life 
de  Robert,  Louis 

Life's  Last  Gift 
Sabatini,  Rafael 

The  Strolling  Saint 

The  Justice  of  the  Duke 
Serao,  Matilde 

The  Desire  of  Life 
Shaed,  George  C. 

The  Incorrigible  Dakane 


Sherren,  Wilkinson 

Two  Girls  and  a  Maanlkin 
Shiers  Mason,  Mrs. 

The  Loves  of  Stella 
Shirley,  Joy 

Opal  of  October 
Sladon,  Douglas 

The  Curse  of  the  Nile 

The  Unholy  Estate 
Snowden,  Keighley 

Bright  Shame 

The  Free  Marriage 
Stanton,    Coralie    and    Heath 

Hosken 

Called  to  Judgment 

The  Swelling  of  Jordan 

The  Muzzled  Ox 
Stevenson,  Philip  L. 

Love  in  Armour 
Stewart,  Newton  Y. 

Across  the  Gulf 

The  Cardinal 
Storey,  Harold 

The  Ascent  of  the  Bostooks 
Stourton,  John  de,  and  Olive 
Lethbridge 

The  King's  Master 
Stuart,  0.  Yilliers 

The  Lost  Destiny 
Sutcliffe,  Halliwell 

The  Strength  of  the  Hills 
Symons,  Beryl 

Prince  and  Priest 
Taylor,  Mary  Imlay 

The  Lotus  Lantern 
Trevor,  St.  John 

Our  Guests 
Yahey,  H.  L, 

A  Prisoner  in  Paradiso 

Camilla  Forgetting  Herself 
Yynne,  Nora 

So  it  is  with  the  Damsel 
Wardle,  Jane 

Hunt  the  Slipper 

Where  Truth  Lies 
Whishaw,  Fred 

An  Empress  in  Love 
Williams,  H.  Noel 

Tainted  Gold 
Wilson.  Theodora  Wilson 

Found  in  the  Forest 

A  Modern  Ahab 
Wodnil,  Gabrielle 

Maggie  of  Margate 

Brineta  at  Brighton 
Wyllarde,  Dolf 

The  Career  of  Beauty  Darling 

Youth  will  be  served 
Wynne,  May 

The  Destiny  of  Claude 

The  Red  Fleur  De  Lys 

Brave  Brigands 


The  Retrospect.    ADA  CAMBRIDGE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
Woman    Adrift.      The  Menace  of  Suffragism.      HAROLD  OWHN. 

Crown  8vo.     Second  edition. 
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The  Sweep  of  the  Sword.  From  Marathon  to  Mafeking  (A 
Complete  Battle  Book).  ALFRED  H.  MILES.  Dedicated  by  special 
permission  to  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  V.C.  In  large 
crown  8vo  (over  600  pages),  with  a  photogravure  frontispiece, 
16  full-page  illustrations  of  world-famous  battle  pictures,  printed 
on  art  paper,  and  nearly  150  illustrations  in  the  text,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  gilt,  with  special  design. 

Our  National  Songs.  ALFRED  H.  MILES.  With  Pianoforte 
Accompaniments.  Full  music  size.  Cloth,  gilt  edges. 


5/-     NET 

The  Insanity  of  Genius,  and  the  General  Inequality  of  Human 
Faculty  Physiologically  Considered  by  J.  F.  NISBET.  Sixth  edition, 
with  an  introduction  by  BERNARD  HOLLANDER,  M.D.  Crown  8vo. 

The  White  Slave  Market.  MRS.  ARCHIBALD  MACKIRDY 
(Olive  Christian  Mai  very)  and  W.  N.  WILLIS,  16  years  Member 
of  Parliament  of  Australia.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Western  Men  with  Eastern  Morals.  W.  N.  WILLIS.  With 
a  preface  by  R.  A.  BENNETT,  Editor  of  Truth.  Crown  8vo. 

Gaiety  and  George  Grossmith :  Random  Reflections  of  an 
Apostle  of  Pleasure.  STANLEY  NAYLOR.  Crown  8vo,  illustrated. 

French  Music  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  ARTHUR  HERVEY. 
Crown  8vo,  with  Portraits. 

Sea  and  Coast  Fishing  (with  special  reference  to  Calm  Water 
Fishing  in  Inlets  and  Estuaries).  F.  G.  AFLALO.  With  over  50 
illustrations,  from  drawings  and  photographs,  printed  throughout 
on  art  paper.  Crown  8vo. 

Diners  a  Deux :  Memoirs  of  a  Maitre  D'H6tel.  S.  BEACH  CHESTER. 
Crown  8vo. 

Loire  Letters  of  a  Japanese.  Being  the  correspondence  of  a 
Japanese  man  with  his  English  betrothed.  G.  N.  MORTLAKE. 
Second  edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  MARIE  C.  STOPES. 
Large  crown  8vo,  white  cloth  gilt,  chaste  design. 

The  History  of  Garrards,  Crown  Jewellers,  1721 — 1911.  Printed 
throughout  on  art  paper,  in  two  colours,  with  nearly  40  whole- page 
illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

The  ABC  about  Collecting  (Second  Edition).  SIR  JAMES 
YOXALL,  M.P.  Large  crown  8vo,  profusely  illustrated  with 
numerous  line  and  32  pages  of  half-tone  illustrations.  The  subjects 
include,  among  others,  China,  Clocks,  Prints,  Books,  Pictures, 
Furniture,  Violins,  etc. 

More  about  Collecting.  SIR  JAMES  YOXALL,  M.P.  Large 
crown  8vo,  with  over  100  illustrations. 

A  B  C  of  Collecting  Old  English  China.  J.  F.  BLACKER. 
Large  cr.  8vo,  profusely  illustrated  with  numerous  line  and  64  pages 
of  half-tone  illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper. 
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ABC  Dictionary  of  Modern  Prose  Quotations  :  A  classified 
Dictionary  of  modern  thought  in  the  form  of  aphorisms  and 
epigrams  in  English,  from  Blake  to  Bergson,  by  HOLBROOK 
JACKSON.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth. 

The  A  B  C  of  Artistic  Photography.  A.  J.  ANDERSON. 
With  photogravure  plates  and  half-tone  illustrations  in  black  and 
sepia.  Large  crown  8vo. 

The  A  B  C  of  Japanese  Art.  J.  F.  BLACKER.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  150  line  and  100  half-tone  illustrations,  printed 
on  art  paper.  Large  crown  8vo. 

A  B  C  of  Collecting  Old  English  Pottery.  J.  F.  BLACKER. 
Large  crown  8vo,  illustrated  with  about  400  line  and  32  pages  of 
half-tone  illustrations. 

A    B    C    of    Collecting    Old    Continental    Pottery.     J.  F. 

BLACKER.     Large  crown  8vo,  fully  illustrated  with  line  and  half- 
tone illustrations. 

ABC  Guide  to  Mythology.  HELEN  A.  CLARKE.  Large 
crown  8vo,  illustrated. 

ABC  Guide  to  Music.  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON.  Large 
crown  8vo,  illustrated. 

ABC  Guide  to  Pictures.  CHARLES  H.  CAFFIN.  Large  crown 
8vo,  illustrated. 

ABC  Guide  to  American  History.     HENRY  W.  ELSON. 

Standard  Concert  Repertory,  and  other  Concert  Pieces, 
GEORGE  P.  UPTON.  Fully  illustrated  with  portraits.  In 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

The  Production  of  the  Printed  Catalogue.  The  Prepara- 
tion, Printing,  and  Publication  of  Catalogues  of  Libraries, 
Museums,  Art  Galleries,  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Business 
Houses,  with  a  Chapter  on  the  Monotype  Machine,  and  an  Appen- 
dix of  Type  Faces,  by  ALEX.  J.  PHILIP.  Crown  8vo,  illustrated. 

Anomalies  of  the  English  Law:  "The  Law  in  the  Dock." 
S.  BEACH  CHESTER.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

The  Lords  of  the  Devil's  Paradise.  G.  SIDNEY  PATER- 
NOSTER. Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated. 


ALFRED     H.     MILES'     NEW    SERIES 

For  Boys  and  Girls.     Large  crown  8vo,  384  pages,  fully  illustrated. 

In  the  Lion's  Mouth.  Fierce  Fights  with  Wild  Men,  Wild 
Animals,  and  Wild  Nature.  By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  CLIVE 
FENN,  etc.  With  coloured  plates.  A  Book  for  Boys. 

Where  Duty  Calls  ;  or  Danger  Stories  of  Courage  and  Adventure. 
By  EVELYN  EVERETT-GREEN,  GRACE  STEBBING,  etc.  With 
coloured  plates.  A  Book  for  Girls. 


Twixt  Life  and  Death  on  Sea  and  Shore.     A  Book  for  Boys. 

Heroines  of  the  Home  and  the  World  of  Duty.   A  Book  for  Girls. 

A  Book  of  Brave  Boys  All  the  World  Over. 

A  Book  of  Brave  Girls  At  Home  and  Abroad. 

In  the  Teeth  of  Adventure  Up  and  Down  the  World. 

The  Boy's  Book  of  Sports,  Pastimes,  Hobbies  and  Amusements. 

E.  KEBLE  CHATTERTON.     Cloth  gilt. 

The  Case  for  Protection.     ERNEST  EDWIN  WILLIAMS,  F.R.S.S. 
The  Library  of  Elocution.     Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES. 

47-     NET 
Coloured    Designs    for    Wall    and     Ceiling     Decoration. 

Edited  by  ARTHUR  SEYMOUR  JENNINGS.     Port  Folio. 

3/6     NET 

Samphire.     LADY  SYBIL  GRANT.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
Woman  in  Music.      GEORGE  P.  UPTON.     In   small  crown    8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  35.  6d.  net.     Persian  yapp,  gilt  (boxed),  53   net. 

The  Practical  Art  of  Graining  and  Marbling.  JAMES 
PETRIE.  In  14  parts,  35.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Human  Machine.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Diversity  of  Human 
Faculty  in  its  Bearings  upon  Social  Life,  Religion,  Education  ?nd 
Politics.  J.  F.  NISBBT.  Fifth  and  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 

Original  Poems.     By  ALFRED  H.  MILES.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

with  photogravure  portrait  frontispiece. 

"  The  poems  cover  a  wide  range  of  thought  and  emotion.  Many  of  the  lyrics  are 
full  of  tenderness  and  charm.  The  ballads  have  colour,  warmth  and  movement. 
Mr.  Miles  is  a  pcet  of  the  people." — The  Bookman. 

The  Aldine  Reciter.  Modern  Poetry  for  the  Platform,  the  Home, 
and  the  School.  With  Hints  on  Public  Speaking,  Elocution,  Action, 
Articulation,  Pitch,  Modulation,  etc.  By  ALFRED  H.  MILES.  Crown 
4to,  676  pages,  cloth  gilt. 

Three  Modern  Seers  QAMES  HINTON,  F.  NIETZSCHE  AND  EDWARD 
CARPENTER).  MRS.  HAVELOCK  ELLIS.  Illustrated  with  4 
photogravure  plates,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

3/6 

Th«  Domestic  Handy.  ALFRED  H.  MILES.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  33.  6d. 

3/-    NET 

Practical  Gilding,  Bronzing  and  Lacquering.  FREDK. 
SCOTT-MITCHELL.  175  pages,  crown  8vo. 

Practical  Stencil  Work.     FREDK.  SCOTT-MITCHELL. 
Practical  Church  Decoration.      ARTHUR  Louis  DUTHIE. 

Decorators'  Symbols,  Emblems  and  Devices.  GUY  CADOGAN 
ROTHERY.  119  original  designs,  crown  8  vo. 
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The  Painters'  and  Builders'  Pooket  Book.  (New  Edition.) 
PETER  MATTHEWS. 

Scumbling  and  Colour  Glazing. 

2/6     NET 

Marriage  Making  and  Breaking.  CHARLES  TIDBITS.  With 
Foreword  by  A.  C.  Plowden,  Esq.,  Chief  Magistrate  at  Marylebone 
Police  Court.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth. 

The  Beau.  Illustrated  with  photogravures  and  line  drawings. 
Nos.  i  and  2  now  ready.  2/6  net  each. 

The  Welshman's  Reputation.  By  "AN  ENGLISHMAN."  In  crown 
8vo,  cloth. 

A  Garland  of  Verse  for  Young  People.  Edited  by  ALFRUD 
H.  MILES.  Handsome  cloth  gilt. 

The  Lord  of  Creation.    T.  W.  H.  CROSLAND. 

The  Egregious  English.     ANGUS  MCNEILL.     Crown  8vo. 

Monte  Carlo.  Facts  and  Fallacies.  SIR  HIRAM  S.  MAXIM. 
With  illustrations  by  George  A.  Stevens.  Crown  8vo. 

The  Flowing  Bowl.  A  Treatise  on  Drinks  of  all  kinds  and  of  all 
periods,  interspersed  with  sundry  anecdotes  and  reminiscences. 
EDWARD  SPENCER  ('  Nathaniel  Gubbins  ').  Crown  8vo. 

Cakes  and  Ales.  A  memory  of  many  meals,  the  whole  interspersed 
with  various  Recipes,  more  or  less  original,  the  Anecdotes,  mainly 
veracious.  EDWARD  SPENCER  ('  Nathaniel  Gubbins  ').  Crown  8vo, 
4th  edition. 

Pluto  and  Proserpine.   A  Poem.   JOHN  SUMMERS.   In  crown  8vo. 

This  is  my  Birthday.  ANITA  BARTLE.  With  an  introduction 
by  ISRAEL  ZANGWILL.  Handsomely  bound,  gilt  and  gilt  top,  756 
pages,  2S.  6d.  net ;  paste  grain,  limp,  gilt  edges  (boxed),  33.  net ; 
paste  grain,  padded,. gilt  edges  (boxed),  43.  net;  velvet  calf,  gilt 
edges  (boxed),  53.  net. 
A  birthday  autograph  book  containing  quotations  from  the  greatest 

poets,  artists,  philosophers,  statesmen,  warriors,  and  novelists. 

2/6 

Cole's  Fun  Doctor.  First  Series.  One  of  the  two  funniest  books 
in  the  world.  E.  W.  COLE.  384  pp.,  crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Cole's  Fun  Doctor.  Second  Series.  The  other  of  the  two 
funniest  books  in  the  world.  E.  W.  COLE.  440  pp.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth. 

A  White  Australia  Impossible.  E.W.  COLB.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Truth.     E.  W.  COLE.    Cloth  gilt,  crown  8vo. 

2/-     NET 

What  Germany  Wants.    W.  N.  WILLIS.   Crown  8vo,  illustrated. 
The  White  Slaves  of  London.     W.  N.  WILLIS.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  net ;  in  paper  covers,  is.  net. 
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Cole's  Intellect  Sharpener.  E.  W.  COLB.  Demy  4to,  with 
numerous  illustrations.  Containing  2,000  Riddles,  and  500 
Puzzles  and  Games. 

Federation  of  the  Whole  World.  Edited  by  E.  W.  COLE. 
Being  fifty  prize  essays  for  and  against  the  Federation  of  the 
World,  illustrated  with  representative  portraits  of  all  nations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth 

This  Funny  World.  F.  RAYMOND  COOLSON  (DEMOCRITUS). 
Author  of  "  A  Jester's  Jingles."  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

A  Book  of  Short  Plays.     MRS.  DB  COURCY  LAFFAN.    Crown  8vo. 

Zino  Oxide  and  its  uses.  J.  CRUICKSHANK  SMITH,  B.Sc., 
F.C.S.,  with  a  chapter  by  DR.  A.  P.  LAURIE. 

The  Diner's  Out  Vade  Mecum.  ALFRED  H.  MILES.  In 
fcap.  8vo  leather  (see  also  1/6). 

Phases,  Mazes  and  Crazes  of  Loire.  Compiled  by  MINNA 
T.  ANTRIM,  with  coloured  illustrations  on  each  page.  i8mo. 

Home  Occupations  for  Boys  and  Girls.  BERTHA  JOHNSTON. 
Small  8vo,  cloth. 

How  to  Train  Children.  EMMA  CHURCHMAN  HEWITT.  Small 
8vo,  cloth. 


SHgar  Round  the  Pill.  E.  W.  COLE.  A  cyclopedia  of  Fib, 
Fact  and  Fiction,  containing  some  1,500  items  of  amusing  and 
ingenious  Falsehood  and  Fact,  and  1,250  items  of  Fan.  In  crown 
8vo,  cloth. 

STANLEY    PAUL'S    2/-    NET    NOVELS 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  pictorial  wrapper,  Ss.  net  each. 

1  The  Unholy  Estate  (5th  edition).  DOUGLAS  SLADEN 

2  Between  Two  Stools  (sth  edition).  RHODA  BUOUGHTON 

3  The  Consort  (srd  edition).    MRS.  EVERARD  COTES  (SARA  JEANETTE  DUNCAN) 

4  The  Woman  Hunter  (4th  edition).  ARABELLA  KENEALY 

5  The  Doll  (4th  edition).  VIOLET  HUNT 

7  The  Justice  of  the  Duke  (4th  edition).  RAFAEL  SABATINI 

8  Neighbours  of  Mine.    70  illustrations  (2nd  edition).  R.  ANDOM 

9  Ruffles  (and  edition).  L.  T.  MEADE 

10  The  Three  Anarchists  (6th  edition).  MAUD  STEPNEY  RAWSON 

11  The  Irresistible  Mrs.  Ferrers  (6th  edition).  ARABELLA  KENEALY 

12  The  Love  -Locks  Of  Diana  (2nd  edition).  KATE  HORN 

13  The  Career  of  Beauty  Darling  (gth  edition).  DOLE  WYLLARDE 

14  The  White  Owl  (2nd  edition).  KATE  HORN 
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ID  The  Free  Marriage  (and  edition).  KEIQHLEY  SNOWDEK 

i«  The  Artistic  Temperament  (and  edition).  JANE  WARDLK 

19  Countess  Daphne  (revised  edition).  ••  R,TA  » 

71  The  Bungalow  under  the  Lake  (and  edition).        CHARLES  E.  P^ARCE 

22  Olive  Lorimer's  Marriage  (and  «dition).  E.  EVERETT-GREEN 

23  Pretty  Barbara  (snd  edition).  ANTHONY  DYLLINGTON 

14  Impertinent  Reflections  (sth  edition).  COSMO  HAMILTON 

15  Lying  Lips  (and  edition).  WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX 
*6  The  Riding  Master  (6th  edition).  DOLF  WYLLARDE 

28  The  Lion's  Skin  (and  edition).  RAFAEL  SABATINI 

29  Young  Nick  and  Old  Nick  (and  edition).  S.  R.  CROCKKTT 

30  Love,  the  Thief  (5th  edition).  HELEN  MATHERS 

31  Tropical  Tales  (7th  edition).  DOLF  WYLLARDE 

32  The  Cheerful  Knave  (4th  edition).  E.  KEBLE  HOWARD 

34  Love  Besieged  (3rd  edition).  CHARLES  E.  PEARCE 

35  Woman   Adrift.     The  Menace  of  SufTra- 

gism  (srd  edition).  HAROLD  OWEM 

1/6  NET 

The  Diner's  Out  Yade  Mecum.  A  pocket  "What's  What"  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Society  Functions,  Toasts  and 
Sentiments,  Indoor  Amusements,  etc.  ALFRED  H.  MILES.  In 
fcap.  8vo  (6J  x  3j),  cloth  bound,  round  corners,  is.  6d.  net. 
Leather,  as.  net. 

Verses.  DOLF  WYLLARDK 

With   Photogravure   Frontispiece.      Paper,    is.  6d.  net.      Cloth, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

STANLEY    PAUL'S    1/-    NET    NOVELS 

With  pictorial  paper  covers,  in.  net. 

1  The  Widow— to  say  Nothing  of  the  Man  (srd  edition).          HELEN  ROWLAND 

2  Thoroughbred  (and  edition).  FRANCIS  DODSWORTH 

3  The  Spell  of  the  Jungle  (2nd  edition).  ALICE  PERRIN 

4  The  Sins  of  Society  (Drury  Lane  Novels)  (and  edition).      CECIL  RALEIGH 

5  The  Marriages  of  Mayfair  (ditto)  (2nd  edition).    E.  KKBI.E  CHATTERTON 

6  A  Ten  Pound  Penalty  (2nd  edition).  H.  NOEL  WILLIAMS 

8  Gay  Lawless  (4th  edition).  HELEN  MATHERS 

9  A  Professional  Rider  (2nd  edition).  MRS.  EDWARD  KENNARD 

10  The  Devil  in  London  (2nd  edition).  GEO.  R.  Si  us 

11  The  Unspeakable  Scot  (n7th  thousand).  T.  W.  H.  CROSLAMD 

12  Lovely  Woman  (gSth  thousand).  T.  W.  H.  CROILAMD 

(continued.) 
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Stanley  Paul's  One   Shilling  Net   Novels — continued. 

13  Fatal  Thirteen  (and  edition).  WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX 

14  Brother  Rogue  and  Brother  Saint  TOM  GALLON 

15  The  Death  Gamble  GEO.  R.  SIMS 

16  The  Mystery  of  Roger  Bullock  TOM  GALLOW 

17  Bardelys,  the  Magnificent  (4th  edition).  RAFAKL  SABATINI 

18  Billicks  (2nd  edition).  A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK 

19  The  Cabinet  Minister's  Wife  GEO.  R.  SIMS 

20  The  Dream— and  the  Woman  (2nd  edition).  TOM  GALLON 
ai  The  Ghost  Pirates  (2nd  edition).  W.  HOPE  HODGSON 
22  The  Garden  of  Life  (2nd  edition).  KATE  HORN 
83  No.  5  John  Street  (igth  edition).  RICHAKD  WHITEING 

24  Dr.  Phillips:  A  Maida-Vale  Idyll  (3rd  edition).  FRANK  DANDY 

25  The  Perfidious  Welshman  (ioth  edition).  "  DRAIG  GLAS  " 

26  America— through  English  Byes  (2Qd  edition).  "RITA 

27  Tropical  Tales  (8th  edition).  DOLF  WYLLARUE 

28  A  Babe  in  Bohemia  (i2th  edition).  FRANK  DAN  BY 

29  Young  Nick  and  Old  Nick  (3rd  edition).  S.  R.  CROCKETT 

30  The  Cheerful  Knave  (5th  edition).  E.  KKBLE  HOWARD 

31  The  Mystery  of  Redmarsh  Farm  (3rd  edition).  ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL 

32  The  Artistic  Temperament  (4th  edition).  JANE  WARDLE 

33  In  Fear  of  a  Throne  (srd  edition).  R.  AN  DOM 

34  The  Riding  Master  (7th  edition).  DOLF  WYLLAKDE 

35  Lying  Lips  (5th  edition).  WILLIAM  LE  QUKUX 
56  Maggie  of  Margate  (2nd  edition).  GABRIELLE  WODNIL 
37  The  Red  Fleur-de-Uys  (2nd  edition).  MAY  WYNNE 

1/-     NET 

The  Everyday  Series.      Edited  by  GERTRUDE  PAUL.     Each  in 
crown  8vo,  strongly  bound. 


1    THE  EVERYDAY  PUDDING  BOOK. 

A  tasty  recipe  for  every  day  in  the 
year.    By  F.  K. 

I  THB  EVERYDAY  SAVOURY  BOOK. 
A  recipe  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
By  MARIE  WORTH. 


THE     EVERYDAY     VEGETABLE 

BOOK.    A  recipe  for  each  day  of 

the  year.    By  F.  K. 
THE     EVERYDAY     SOUP    BOOK. 

A  recipe  for  each  day  in  the  ytar. 

By  G.  P. 
THE    EVERYDAY     ECONOMICAL 

COOKERY  BOOK.   MFS.  A.  T.  KING. 


Drawing  Room  Entertainment  s.  New  and  Original  Mono- 
logues, Duologues,  Dialogues  and  Playlets  for  Home  aad  Platform 
use.  Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES.  In  crown  8vo,  red  limp,  is. 
net ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d.  net ;  paste  grain,  gilt,  33.  net ;  Persian 
yapp,  gilt,  45.  net. 

My  Own  Reciter.    BY  ALFRED  H.  MILES.    Crown  8vo. 

Ballads  of  Brave  Women.  Crown  Svo,  red  limp,  is.  net ;  cloth, 
gilt,  is.  6d.  net ;  paste  grain,  gilt,  33.  net ;  Persian  yapp,  gilt  top, 
43.  net. 

Paul's  'Simplicode.'     M.  LEVY.     Crown  Svo. 

Favourite  Songs  for  the  Contralto  Voice  Edited  by 
ALFRED  H.  MILES,  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniments.  Full 
Music  size.  is.  net. 
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Divorce  in  its  Ecclesiastical  Aspect.  Being  a  rejoinder  by 
'Viator'  to  "The  Question  of  Divorce"  by  the  Bishop  ol 
Birmingham.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

Half-Hours  in  the  Levant.  ARCHIBALD  B.  SPENS.  Illustrated 
is.  net. 

Sidelights  on  the  Court  of  France.     By  LIEUT.-COL.  ANDREW 

C.  P.  HAGGARD,  D.S.O.     Cloth. 
The  White  Slaves  of  London.     By  W.  N.  WILLIS.     Including 

letters  from  The  Bishop  of  London,  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

The     Bishop     of     Birmingham,    and    Mrs.    Bra  m  well     Booth. 

(4th  edition.) 
The  White  Slave  Market.    W.  N.  WILLIS  and  MRS.  ARCHIBALD 

MACKIRDY  (rath  edition},     is.  net. 

6d.    NET 
The  Librarian  and  Book  World.  The  Independent  Professional 

Journal  for  the  Professional  Man.     Published  Monthly,  6d.  net, 

or  6s.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free. 
Ideal    Cookery.     (loth  Edition.)     LILIAN   CLARKE.    Svo,  boards, 

6d.  net. 
Punctuation  Simplified.    (22nd  Thousand.)  T.  BRIDGES.  Medium 

Svo,  6d.  net. 
The  Burden  of  1909.     ELDON  LEE.     In  crown  Svo,  paper  cover, 

6d.  net. 
The    Coming    Dominion   of   Rome    in    Britain.      By    the 

Author  of  'The  Great  Pyramid.'    Crown  Svo,  paper,  6d.  net. 
The  Aldine  Reciters.     Edited  by  ALFRED  H.  MILES.    In  crown 

4to,  double  columns,  128  pages.     Price  6d.  net  each. 

THE  ENGLISH  RECITER  I   THE  SCOTCH  RECITER 

THE  AMERICAN  RECITER  I   THE  MODERN  RECITER 

THE  VICTORIAN  RECITER  I   THE  SHAKESPEARE  RECITER 

The  New  Reciter  Series.  By  Various  Authors.  Edited  by 
ALFRED  H.  MILES.  96  pages,  crown  4to,  double  columns,  clear 
type  on  good  paper,  handsome  cover  design  in  three  colours, 
6d.  net.  (Also  in  cloth,  is.  net.) 

THE  FIRST  FAVOURITE  RECITER       |    THE  UP-TO-DATE  RECITER 
Librarian  Series  of  Reprints. 


3  CINEMATOGRAPH  FILMS.  Their 
National  Value  and  Preservation. 
ALEX.  J.  PHILIP. 

4.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ELEMEN- 
TARY BIBLIOGRAPHY.  R.  W. 


1.  SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  A  CON- 
STRUCTIONAL     REVISION      OF 
THE   DEWEY    CLASSIFICATION. 

By  ARTHUR  JOHN  HAWKES. 

2.  LIBRART  ASSISTANTS'    ASSOCI- 
ATION.   An  Outline  of  its  Develop- 
ment   and     Work.      W.     BENSON     I          PARSONS 
THORNE. 

6d. 

The  Al   Reciter   Series.       By   Various  Authors.       Edited    by 

ALFRED  H.  MILES.     Each  in  large  folio.     Price  6d.  each. 
The  A  1  Reciter. 
The  A  1  Reader. 
The  A  1  Book  of  Readings. 
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STANLEY     PAUL'S    'CLEAR    TYPE' 
SIXPENNY     NOVELS 


A 1  banes i,  Madame 
34    Heart  of  His  Heart 
*3    The  Wonder  of  Love 

Brame,  Charlotte 

33  A  Struggle  for  a  Ring 
32    A  Shadowed  Life 

31    The  Mystery  of  Coldo  Fell 
30    A  Woman's  Error 
29    Claribel's  Love  Story 
18    At  the  Eleventh  Hour 
Burgin,  G.  B. 

7  The  Trickster 
Drummond,  Hamilton 

39    Justice  of  the  King 

5  Shoes  of  Gold 
Everett  Green,  H. 

22    Co-Heiresses 

6  The  City  of  the  Golden  Gate 
37    A  Will  in  a  Well 

Flowerdew,  Herbert 

48  The  Second  Elopement 
Gallon,  Tom 

47    The  Mystery  of  Roger  Bullock 

42  The  Dream— and  the  Woman 
Gerard,  Dorothea 

62    The  City  of  Enticement 
6 1    Exotic  Martha 
Hamilton,  Cosmo 

8  Indiscretions 
Hill,  Headon 

3    Troubled  Waters 
Horn,  Kate 

52    The  Mulberries  of  Daphne 
36    Edward  and  1  and  Mrs.  Honey- 
bun 
James,  Ada  and  Dudley 

i    Stolen  Honey 
Le  Queux,  William 

34  Fatal  Thirteen 
Magnay,  Sir  William 

49  The  Long  Hand 
Mathers,  Helen 

43  Gay  Lawless 
Pasture,  Mrs.  Henry  de  la 

ii    Cornelius 
Pearce,  Charles  E. 

50  Red  Revenge 
41    Love  Besieged 


Perrin,  Alice 

51    The  Spell  of  the  Jungle 
Phillpotts,  Eden 

2    The  Human  Boy  Again 
Ray,  P.  Quinton 

59  Told  in  the  Twilight 
58    Golden  Destiny 

57    Love,  the  Conqueror 
56    Ena's  Courtship 
55    A  Lover  at  Large 
54    By  the  Water's  Edge 
"Rita" 

67    My  Lord  Conceit 

66    Asenath  of  the  Ford 

65    Faustina 

64    Corinna 

63    The  Laird  o'  Oockpen 

46    Edelweiss 

45    Only  an  Actress 

38    The  Man  in  Possession 

Rowlands,  Erne  Adelaide 

27  Love's  Mask 

26  The  Wooing  of  Rose 

25  White  Abbey 

20  The  Love  of  His  Life    " 
19  A  Charity  Girl 

18  The  House  of  Sunshine 

17  Dare  and  Do 

16  Beneath  a  Spell 

15  The  Man  She  Married 

14  The  Mistress  of  the  Farm 

13  Little  Lady  Charles 

12  A  Splendid  Destiny 

Sabatini,  Rafael 

53    The  Lion's  Skin 
Sutcliffe,  Halliwell 

40    A  Benedick  in  Aroady 

35    Priscilla  of  the  Good  Intent 
Thurston,  E.  Temple 

44    The  Apple  of  Eden 

21  The  Evolution  of  Katherine 
10    Traffic 

Warden   Florence 

4    Adventures  of  a  Pretty  Woman 
Wilson,  Augusta  Evans 

9    St.  Elmo 
Wynne,  May 

60  Honour  s  Fetters 


3d.     NET 

The    Budget    and   Socialism    of  Mr.     Lloyd    George.     J. 

BUCKINGHAM  POPE.     In  crown  8vo,  paper,  3d.  net. 
French  Gardening  without  Capital.      £.  KENNEDY  ANTON, 
In  medium  8vo,  paper,  ad.  net ;  clotli,  gd.  net. 

Id. 

The  Commentator.     The  real  Conservative  weekly.     One  Penny 
Weekly. 
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